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he Continuation of the His roxr of the Ro- 
| MANS, a 


The third PiEcE of Roman HisTory. 


Tee Space of three and fifty Years, frem the Begin- 
ning of the ſecond Punic War to the Dejeat of 
Perſeus, | 


OR the third portion of Roman hiſtory, I 
take that term which Polybius choſe for the 
ſubject of his performance; I mean the 
three and fifty years which paſſed from the begin- 
Ining of the ſecond Punic war to the end of the 
Macedonian, which concluded with the overthrow 
nd captivity of Perſeus, and the deſtruction of his 
kingdom. | | 
Polybius looks upon this interval as the moſt 
louriſhing age of the Roman republic, an age 
which produced the greateſt men, and diſplayed the 
moſt ſhining virtues, in which the greateſt and moſt 
mportant events happened, and, in a word, where- 
n the Romans began to enter upon the poſſeſſion of 
bat vaſt empire, which afterwards included almoſt 
every part of the then known world, and by a con- 
tinual and very {wift progreſs arrived at that degree 
of grandeur and power, which has made it the ad- 
miration of the whole univerſe. 
Now, as the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire 
vas, according to * Polybius, the moſt — 
> . 


A 
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work of divine Providence, and could not be re- 05 
garded as the effect of chance and a blind fortune, In 
but as the conſequence of a pre- conceived deſign, ** 
concerted with weight and meaſure, and conducted 
by an infallible wiſdom, is it not, as the ſame au- 
thor farther obſerves, a very commendable curioſi- 
ty, and worthy the beſt underſtanding, to enquire 
what was the time, what. the preparatives, what the 
means, and who the inſtruments, in carrying on fo 
glorious and noble an enterprize to its execution ? 
This Polybius, who is the moſt judicious hiftori- 
an extant, and was himſelf a great ſoldier and poli- P 
tician, had ſhewn at large in the hiſtory he wrote, 
of which the ſmall remains we have, give us great rea- 
ſon to lament the loſs of the reſt. This I alſo ſhall* 


endeavour to trace in this piece of the Roman hiſto-M'® 

ry, though very briefly : I intend, however, to intro- iſt 

duce into my diſcourſe what I ſhall judge moſt beau-M 
tiful in Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, which are the 

originals from whence I ſhall extract the beſt part“ 

of what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, with refe-'** 

rence either to the facts themſelves, or the reflecti. N 

ons I ſhall make upon them. 5 

ae 

: C H A P. I. 2 ] 
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ANaRRATIVE of the Facts, Irm 


1 SHALL begin with relating the principal e- 
vents, which fell out in the time I am ſpeaking 
of, that I may thereby give ſuch of my readers, as 
are unacquainted with this branch of hiſtory, ſome 
light idea of it. | | 


The Beginning of the ſecond Punic War, and the Sue. aly, 
| ceſſes of HANNIBAL. e 


The beginning of the ſecond Punic war, if we 
look only upon the date of time, was the taking of 
| Saguntum 


Liv. lib, 21. n. 1-20, 
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Paguntum by Hannibal, and the irruption he made 
into the country ſituate beyond the Ebro, which 
as allied to the people of Rome; but the real 
Fauſe of it was the indignation of the Carthaginians 
t ſeeing themſelves deprived of Sicily and Sardinia 
Sy treaties, which the ſole neceſſity of the time, 
nd the ill condition of their affairs, had extorted 
rom them. The ſudden death of Hamilcar hin- 
lered him from executing the deſign he had long 
deen forming of taking revenge for theſe injuries. 
is ſon Hannibal, whom he had obliged to ſwear . 

pon the altar, whilſt yet but nine years old, that 
e would declare himſelf an enemy to the Romans 
s ſoon as he came to the age of doing it, entered 
nto all his views, and inherited his hatred for the 
Romans, as well as his valour. He made very 
iſtant preparations for this great deſign ; and when 
e thought himſelf in a condition to execute it, he 
pened it with the fiege of Saguntum. And whe- 
her it was through idleneſs and negligence, or 
rough prudence and wiſdom, the Romans ſpent 
he time in different embaſſies, and left Hannibal 
opportunity of taking the town. | 

e And for his part, he well knew how to make 
ze beſt uſe of it. After he had ſettled all things 
d his mind, he left his brother Aſdrubal in Spain 
d defend the country, and ſet out for Italy with an 
rmy of ninety thouſand foot, and ten or twelve 
ouſand horſe, There wa: no obſtacle great e- 
Pugh to diſcourage him, ſtop his march. The 
yrenæan mountains, the croffing of the Rhone, a 
dng march through Gaul, and the very difficult paſ- 
ige of the Alps, all gave way before his zeal and in- 
efatigable reſolution. Conqueror over the Alps, 
nd, in a manner, over nature itſelf, he entered I- 
duc ly, which he had reſolved to make the theatre of 
e war. His troops were extremely leſſened in 


ir numbers, amounting to no more than twenty 
I | thouland 
tum bid. n. 21,—38, 


againſt Aſdrubal. 
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thouſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, but were full 


of confidence and courage. 


A rapidity ſo inconceivable aſtoniſhed the Ro- 
mans, and broke all their meaſures. They had de- 
termined to carry the war abroad, and that one of 
their conſuls ſhould make head againſt Hannibal inf 
Spain, whilſt the other ſhould march ſtreight into 
Africa to lay ſiege to Carthage. But they were 
now obliged to lay aſide theſe projects, and think 
of defending their own country, Publius Sci- 
pio the conful, who thought Hannibal till in the 
Pyrenzan mountains, when he had actually paſſed 
the Rhone, not being able to come up with him, 
was under a neceſſity of returning back from 
whence he came, to wait for, and fall upon him 
at his deſcent from the Alps, and, in the mean 
while, ſent Cneius Scipio his brother into Spain 


1 
I 


d The firſt engagement was not far from the lit. 
tle river of Tefin, The ſpeeches of the two gene. 
rals to their armies are very entertaining. Livy has 
copied them from Polybius, but in a maſterly way 
by throwing in ſuch ſtrokes as make the copy equal 
to the original, The Carthaginians gained the vic- 
tory. The Roman conſul was wounded in the bat 
tle; e and his ſon, who was then ſcarce ſeventeen 
years old, ſaved his life. This was he, who after: 
wards conquered Hannibal, and was firnamed A- 
fricanus. | ; 

Upon the firſt news of this defeat, Sempronius 
the other conſul, who was in Sicily, marched pre: 
ſently by order of the ſenate to the aſſiſtance o 
his colleague, who was not yet well recovered 0 
his wounds, That was his reaſon for haſtening a 
battle, againſt the opinion of Scipio, in hopes of 

+ ah engroſſing 


he 


iu 
id 
nd 

V 


] 
C 
um 
(ita 
le r 
ines 
e pi 
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Liv. lib. xxi. n. 33,48. 5 
Neque illum aetatis infirmitas interpellare valuit, quo minis 
qupliei gloria conſpicuam chronam, imperatore ſimul et patre e 
ipſa morte rapto, mereretur. Val. Max, lib. v. c. 2. 
f Liy. lib, xxi. n. 51. —56. 
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engroſſing the whole glory of it to himſelf. Han- 
Wibal, who had good intelligence of all that paſſed 
n the Roman camp, having ſuffered Sempronius to 
pain ſome flight advantage in order to improve his 
emerity, gave him an opportunity of coming to a 
attle near the river of Trebia. He had placed his 
rother Mago in ambuſcade in a very favourable 
poſt, and cauſed his army to uſe all neceſſary pre- 
aution againſt the famine and cold, which was then 
xtreme. The Romans had been very negligent of 
either, and for that reaſon were ſoon overthrown, 
ind put to flight; and Mago, iſſuing from the place 
here he lay in ambuſh, made a great ſlaughter of 


m, 
nem. | 
2 Hannibal, to make the beſt uſe of his time and 


rſt victories, kept continually advancing, and ap- 
proached every day nearer the centre of Italy. 
But to come up the more ſpeedily with the ene- 
y, he was under a neceſſity of paſſing through a 
noraſs, where his army ſuſtained incredible fatigues, 
nd he loſt an eye. Flaminius, one of the late no- 


= ninated conſuls, had left Rome without obſerving 
wil he uſual omens. i He was a vain, raſh, enterpri- 
„ic. ng man, full of himſelf, and whoſe natural haugh- 


ineſs was increaſed by the good ſucceſs of his firſt 
Fonſulſhip, and the declared favour of the people. 
t was plain enough, that as he neither conſulted 
he gods nor men, he would naturally abandon 
imſelf to the warmth and impetuoſity of his ge- 
ius; and Hannibal, to prompt that diſpoſition, 


11Us ” o . o ! . - 
„Id not fail to irritate and provoke him by ravaging 

1 C* . * - = 

* nd laying waſte all the neighbouring country with- 


Liv. lib. xxi. n. 57——39 and 63. 
Lib. xxil. n. 13. 

i Conſul ferox ab conſulatu priore, et non modo legum ac pa- 

um majeſtatis, ſed ne deorum quidem ſatis metuens erat. Hane 

dlitam ingenio ejus temeritatem fortuna proſpero ci vilibus belliciſ- 
ie rebus ſucceſſu aluerat. Itaque ſatis apparebat nec deos nec ho- 
ines conſulentem, ferociter omnia ac praepropere acturum; quo- 

e pronior eſſet in vitia ſua, agitare eum atque irritare Pocuus pa- 

Ib. lib xxil. n. z. F | | | 
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in his view, And this ſufficed to make the conful 
reſolve upon giving battle, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ſuaſion of all the officers, who beſought him to 
wait for the coming up of his colleague. The ſuc. 
ceſs was ſuch, as they had foreſeen, fifteen thou-Me 
ſand Romans were left dead upon the ſpot, with o 
Flaminius at their head, and rendered the lake off 
* ever after famous by their bloody de. Ife 
cat, 4 1 


FaBrivs DICTATOR. 


* When this ſorrowful news was brought te 
Rome, the whole city was in great conſternation, 
They expected every moment to ſee Hannibal atl 
their gates. Fabius Maximus was choſen | dictator, 
who, after he had diſcharged the duties of religion 
and given ſuch orders as were neceflary for the ſe 
curity of the city, went directly to the army, withic 
a reſolution not to hazard a battle, unleſs he wa 
forced to it, or perfectly ſure of the ſucceſs, H 
kept his troops upon the tops of the mountain 
without loſing fight of Hannibal, never coming { 
near him as to be under a neceſſity of fighting, no 
removing to ſuch a diſtance, as to let him be out c 
his reach. He confined the ſoldiers ſtrictly to th 
camp, never ſuffering them to quit it except for f 
rage, and then only under a ſtrong convoy, m 
never engaged but in ſlight fkirmiſhes, and then to 
with ſo much caution, that his troops had alway 
the advantage. By this means, he inſenſibly reſtq; 
red to them that reſolution and confidence, 
which the loſs of three battles had deprived then 
and encouraged them to rely, as formerly, upd  . 
their own courage and good fortune, The enen ns 
ſoon perceived, that the Romans had been tauglWuic i. 
| | | Nricina 
* Lib. xxii. n. 7 0. prodictator. arte ( 
= Neque univerſo periculo ſumma rerum committebatur, ut ple ex 
va momenta levium certaniinum ex tuto coeptorum, finitimo req * Sa 
ptu, aſſuefaciebant territum priſtinis eladibus militem, minus Mauatam 
tandem aut virtutis aut fortunac poenitere ſuae. Lib. xxii. g- 1 It 
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ul by their former defeats, to make choice of a gene- 
i. ral, that was capable of making head againſt Han- 
to nibal; and Hannibal found, that he had more cauſe 
Ito be apprehenſive of the prudent and regular con- 
duct of the dictator, than of his making any bold 
Jor hazardous attacks. 5 
n Minucius, the general of the Roman horſe, ſuf- 
ered the wiſe conduct of Fabius with more impa- 
ience than even Hannibal himſelf. As warm and 
paſſionate in his. diſcourſe as deſigns, he was conti- 
nually railing at the dictator ;. his prudence and cir- 
cumſpection he termed irreſolution and fearfulneſs, 
and called his virtues by the names. of ſuch vices as 
approached. the neareſt to them; and by an arti- 
fice, which too often. ſucceeds, raiſed his own repu- 
tation upon the ruin of that of his ſuperior; and, 
aſtly, by. intriguing. and. caballing with the people, 
be obtained, that his own. authority ſhould be made 
equal with the dictator's, which, till then, had been 
nprecedented. But o Fabius, fully affured that the 

people, by making them equal in the command, did 
ing not put them upon an equality in the art of com- 
manding, bore this injury with ſuch moderation, as 
acwed, that he could no more be conquered by his 
dwn countrymen, than his enemies. 

Minucius, in conſequence of the equality of pow- 
r betwixt him and Fabius, propoſed to him,. that 
ach ſhould command their day, or even a longer 
pace of time. But Fabius refuſed to comply with 
his condition, as it expoſed the whole army to dan- 
ger, whilſt it ſhould be under the direction of Mi- 
pucius, and choſe rather to divide the troops, that 

340 B 2 i he. 


Sed non Annibalem magis infeſtum tam ſanis conſiliis habebat, 
quam magiſtrum equitum. .... Ferox rapiduſque in conſiliis, ac lin- 
guis immodicus, pro cunctatore ſegnem, et cauto timidum, affingens 
1cina virtutibus vitia, compellabat : premendorumque ſuperiorum 
arte (quae peſſima ars nimis proſperis multorum ſucceſſibus crevit) 
eſe extollebat. Liv. lib. xxi n ; 


ll. n. 12. ; 

Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperit jure artem imperandi ac- 
as Muatam, cum invicto à civibus hoſlibuſque animo ad exercitum red“ 
„ t. Ibid. n. 26. 
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he might be at leaſt in a condition of preſerving chat 
part of them, which fell to his ſhare. 
Wbat Fabius had foreſeen, ſoon came to pb. 
His colleague, eager and impatient for the battle, 
fell directly into the ſnare which Hannibal had laid 
for him, and his army was upon the point of berg e 
cut to pieces. p The dictator, without loſing time 
in uſeleſs reproaches, Come, ſays he to his ſol-} 
«« diers, let us march to the aſſiſtance of Minucius, m 
« wreſt the victory out of the hands of our ene - ce 
mies, and oblige our citizens to an acknowledg - le 
ment of their miſtake,” He arrived very oppor} w 
runely, and forced Hannibal to ſound a retreat, 
2 who cried out as he was retiring, that the cloud! m 
„which had hung ſo long upon the tops of the bi 
mountains, had burſt at laſt with a mighty noiſe | 
and occaſioned a terrible ſtorm.” | 
90 important a ſervice, and in fuch a conjunc- 
ture, opened the eyes of Minucius, and broughtYF** 


6c 
cc 


Aim to a confeſſion of his fault. To make inſtant ble 
reparation, he went immediately with his army tal ſfit, 


Fabius's tent, and calling him his father and delive 
rer, told him, he was come to put himſelf under 
his command again, ander to make void a decree, 
which was more burthenſome than honourable 10 
him. The ſoldiers did the ſame, and nothing was 
to be ſeen on both fides but mutual embraces, and 
the moſt lively expreſſions of thankfulneſs and gra 
titude; and s the reſt of the day, which was ver) 
near proving fo fatal to the republic, was ſpent il 
diverſions and rejoic ings. 


Thi * 
loco 
1 
bj ? 
tes, 


impe 
autcs 


r Aliud jurgands ſuccenſendique tompus erit; nune ve igna extr! 
vallum proferre. ViQoriam hoſti extorqueamus, confeſſionem er: 
roris Civibus. Liv. lib. xxiii. n. 29. 

3 Annibalem ex acic redeuntem dixiſe ferunt, tandem earn nu: 
bem, quae ſedere in jugis montium ſolita fit, cum procella imbren 
dediſſe. Ibid. n. 30. 

r Plebiſcitum, quo oneratus magis quam honoratus ſum, primuſſſi te 
aniiquo abrogoque. Ibid. Sine ; 

2 3 dies, ex admodum triſti paulo ante ac prope execraWperit 
bili, fatus eſt, Ibid, ves le 
* 


] 
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at 


I The Battle of CaNNz, 
s. 81 : 
le, The moſt famous action of Hannibal, and which. 


aid) Win all probability muſt have ruined for ever the pow- 
ng er of Rome, was the battle of Cannæ. t L. Amilius, 
me Paulus, and C. Terentius Varro, were appointed. 
ol-Mconſuls at Rome. This laſt, u though of a baſe and 
mean extraction, had found means to obtain the 
conſulſhip, through the great wealth his father had 
eft him, and his artifice in gaining the favour of. 
the people, by declaring openly againſt the great 
men, without any. other. merit than that of an unli- 
mited ambition, and an.equal opinion of his own a- 
bility, He loudly exclaimed, .** that the only way 
F< to perpetuate the war,, was to place ſuch as Fabius 
F< at the head of the army; that for his part, he 
6 could put an. end to it the very firſt day he ſaw 
the enemy.” His colleague, who was very ſenſi- 
ble that x raſhneſs, beſides the unreaſonableneſs of 
Fit, had hitherto been always very unſucceſsful, was 
in a quite different way of thinking. Fabius, upon 
his departure for the campaign, confirmed him tilt. 
farther in theſe ſentiments, and. often repeated to- 
him, that the only way to conquer Hannibal, was to. 
watch occaſions, and ſpin out the war to the utmoſt. 
But, y ſaid he, your countrymen will take pains. 
“ to make this method impracticable to you, even 
er“ more than your enemies. Your ſoldiers will in. 
in * this 


t Liv. lib. xxii. n. 34—53-- 

v His father is ſaid to have been a buteher. . 

* Temeritatem,. practerquam quod ſtulta fit, infelicem etiam ad id! 

locorum fuidde. Liv. lib. xxii. n. 38. | 

? Haec una ſalutis via, L. Paule, quam difficilem infeſtamque cives - 

ſibi * magis quam hoſtes facivnt.” Idem enim tui. quod+hoſtium mi- 

nu{Wites, volemt ; idem Varro conſul Romanus, quod Annibal Poenus: 

renſMimperator, cupiet. Duobus ducibus unus reſiſtas oportet. Reſiſtes. 
autcœ, ad verſus famam rumoreſque hominum fi-ſatis firmus ſteteris ;, 

mu te neque collegae vana gloria, neque tua falſa in famia moverit.— 
Sine timidum pro cauto, tardum pro conſiderato, ꝶ imbellem, pro- 

ct perito belli vocent. Malo te ſapiens hoſtis metuat, . quam ſtulti ci- 
ves laudent. Ib. n. 39. 


* I'think it ſhoull be read tibi. ; 
F Inbellis e here ſignify rudis in bello, imperitus bellis. 
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* this conſpire with the Carthaginians ; Varro and 
Hannibal will think alike upon this ſubject. Your | 
„only way will be to ſtand unmoved againft the 
* thock of popular rumours and reports, and not | 
be diverted from your reſolution by the falſe glo- 
ry of your colleague, or the falfe infamy which | 
they will induſtriouſly throw upon you. Inſtead 
of a cantious, vigilant, and able general, let them 
* repreſent you as cowardly, indolent and ignorant. 
I would rather have you dreaded by a wife ene- 
1 27 than applauded by foolith citizens.” - 

2 It was cuſtomary among the Romans in time of} 
war, to raiſc every year four legions, each of which 
conſiſted of four thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe. The allies, that is to ſay the people border- 

ing upon the territories of Rome, ſupplied a like ve 
number of foot, with double, and ſometimes triple 
the number of horſe. And theſe troops were uſu- 
ally divided between the two conſuls, who made war 
ſeparately, and in different countries. But as this || 
was an affair of the laft importance, the two conſuls rer 
marched together, the number both of the Roman 
and Latin forces was doubled, and every legion aug- t 
mented with an addition of a thouſand 85 and ant 
hundred horſe. | 5 
The ſtrength of Hannibal's army lay in his horſe Lol 
for which reaſon L. Paulus declined engaging in the 
open plain. Beſides, the Carthaginians were in 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, and could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt ten days in the country, fo that the 
Spaniſh troops were upon the point of diſbanding. 
The armies continued ſome days in view of each o- 
ther, till at laſt, after different motions, Varro, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of his colleague, 
came to an engagement near the little village of 
Cannæ. The ground was very favourable to the 
Carthaginians ; and Hannibal, who knew how to 


improve every circumſtance, drew up his army ing * Ie 
ſuckFere t 


= Polyb, lib, iii. p. 257» wy 
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ſuch a manner, that the wind à Vultuenus, which 
roſe at a certain regular time, blew directly upon the 
faces of the Romans during the battle, and poured 
ſa ſhower of duſt upon them. The battle was fu ghr. 


ſhall not relate the particulars of it; the curious 


reader may find them in Polybius and Livy, and e- 
ſpecially in the former, who being himſelf a ſoldier, 
muſt have ſucceeded better than the other in rela- 
ing all the cireumſtances of fo memorable an action. 


le victory was long diſputed, and at laſt became 
omplete on the ſide of the Carthaginians. The 


Sconful L. Paulus was mortally wounded, and above 


fty thoufand men left dead in the field, and among 
m the beſt part of the officers. Varro, the other 


- conſul, eſcaped to Venuſia, with no more than ſe- 


renty horſemen. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad- 
iſed Hannibal to march directly to Rome, without 
oſing time, promiſing him, that within five days he 


Mould ſup in the Capitol. And upon rhe other's 


eply, that he mult take time to conſider of that 

I ſee, b ſays Maharbal, the gods have not given 

the ſame man all talents at once. You know how 
to conquer, Hannibal; not how to improve the 
victory.“ e And indeed many are of opinion, that 
dome and the empire were doth ſaved by that delay. 

It is eaſy to comprehend how great the conſterna- 
ion was at Rome, upon the news of this bloody de- 
eat. However they did not loſe courage. After ha- 
ing implored the aſſiſtance of the gods by public 
rayers and facrifices, the magiſtrates encouraged by 


- We prudent counſels and firm reſolution of Fabius, 


ade all proper diſpoſitions ; and provided for the 
ccurity of the city. They immediately raiſed four 
gions, and a thouſand horſe, and granted a dif- 

penſation 


* It is a wind blowing from the fouth, which way the Romans 
ere turned. [if 1 

d Tum Maharbal, non omnia nimirum eidem dii dedere. Vin- 
re ſcis, Aunĩbal; victoria uti neſcis. Liv. lib. xxii. n. 51. 

Mora ejus dici ſatis creditur ſaluti fuiſſe urbi atque imperio. Ih 
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penſation of age to ſeveral, that were not quite ſe. 

venteen years old. 'The allies alſo raiſed new levies, 
Ten Roman officers, that were diſmiſſed by Hannibal 
upon their parole, came to Rome, to require a ran. 
fom for the priſoners. But, though the republic | 

was in great diſtreſs for ſoldiers, they conſtantly re · 
fuſed to redeem them, that they might not injure 
the Roman diſcipline, which punifhed without pity? 
whoever voluntarily ſubmitted to the enemy; anden 
they choſe rather to arm the ſlaves they bought off 
private perſons, to the number of eight thouſand, 
and the priſoners confined for debts or crimes, Sa 
which-amounted to ſix thouſand more; b the con-Ma 
venient taking place of the decent and honeſt, ſays f 
the hiſtorian, in this ſad conjuncture. pee 
At Rome the zeal of particular perſons, and re. 
gard for the public, ſhone out at this time in a won- PC. 
derful manner. But the caſe was not the ſame with 
the allies. The preceding loſſes had not been able 
to ſhake their fidelity; but this laſt ſtroke, which 
as they thought muſt determine the ruin of the reſ Inti 
public, they could not withſtand, and ſeveral Hd 
them went over to the conqueror's ſide. And ye 0 
neither the loſs: of fo: many troops, nor the revolgP4! 
of ſo many of their allies, could induce the Romaſſſert. 
people to give any ear to an accommodation. © In{Wew 
ſtead of loſing courage, they never ſhewed ſo greaſſens 
magnanimity; and when the conſul returned ten 
Rome after ſo conſiderable an overthrow, where! ad 
he had been the principal cauſe; all the orders offs! 
the ſtate went out to meet him, and returned hie 
thanks for not having deſpaired of. the republic; 
whereas at Carthage, no puniſhment. would have 
been great enough for a general after ſuch a diſgraceſ 
N rant. 


;T 
p 


d Ad ultimum prope deſperatae reipublicae auxilium, cum ho. 
neſla virlibus cedunt; deſcendit. Liv. lib xxiil. n. 14. f 

* Adeo magno animo civitas fuit, ut · conſuli ex tanta lde cujo 
ipſe cauſa maxima fuiſſet, redeunti, et obviam itum frequenter 4 
omnibus ordinibus fit, et gratiae actae quod de republica non deſpei. 
raſſet: oni, fi ductor Carthaginienſium fuiſſet, nihil recuſandum My | 
plicii foret. Lib. xxii, n. 61, 
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Capua was one of the allied cities, which ſurren- 
ered to Hannibal: But the ſtay he made there with. 
nis troops during the winter proved very fatal to 
him. 4 That manly courage, which no misfortunes, 
yo fatigues, had been able to ſubdue, was entirely, 
Enervated by the pleaſures of Capua, which the ſol- 
Hliers ran into with the greater guſt from being the 
Sis accuſtomed to them. This fault of Hannibal, 
In the opinion of good judges, was greater than his 
hmiſtake in not marching, directly to Rome after the 
pattle of Cannz. For the delay might ſeem only to 
have retarded: the victory, whereas this laſt circum- 
Mance abſolutely loſt him the power of conquering., 
Thus Capua was to Hannibal what Cannz had 
peen to the Romans. 


re- A, * pf | 
on. PI IO choſen General, reſtores the Affairs of SPAIN. 
ple The death of the two Scipio's, the father and uncle 


f him I am about to ſpeak of, ſeemed likely to ruin 
Intirely the Roman affairs in Spain, which hitherto 
ad been very ſucceſsful. Tis a queſtion, whether 

occaſioned a greater mourning at Rome, or in 
pain, For the defeat of the two armies, the almoſt 
rtain loſs. of ſo conſiderable a province, and. the 
iew of the problic ills, made up a part of the citi- 
ens grief; f whilſt Spain regreted and lamented 
ner generals, and Cn. Scipio in particular, who 
ad governed them long, and was. the firſt who 
aught them, and made them reliſh. the Roman ju- 

and moderation. | 


| Tears 


Quos nulla mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates 


ace 12 : 4. - * 21 4 9 83 Py ® „* 2 
nmodicae: et eo impenſius, quo avidius ex inſolentia in eas ſe mer 
PUWrant.——Majuſyue id peccatum ducis apud peritos artium militari- 


habitum eſt, quam quod non ex Cannenſi acie protinus ad ur- 
m Romanam duxiſſet. Illa enim eunctatio diſtuliſſe modo victo- 
am videri potuit, hie error vires ademiſſe ad vincendum. Lib. 
Kill. n. 18. 
Capuam Annibali Can nas fuiſſe. Ib. n. 45. 
' Hiſpaniae ipſos lugebant deſiderabantque duces : Cneum tamen 
Neis, quo diutius praefuerat eis, priorque et favorem occupave- 
et ſpecimen juſtitiae temperantiaeque Romanze primus dederat. 
b. XXV. n. 36. 


A 
j 
| 
t 
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3 Tears flowed afreſh at Rome, when they met to * 
appoint a ſucceſſor to thoſe two great men. The af. Te 
fairs of that province appeared ſo deſperate, that no Mc 
body preſumed to offer himſelf as a candidate for the 
place; and the mournful filence which reigned in 
the whole aſſembly, made them more ſenſibly regret 
the loſs they had ſuſtained. In this univerſal con- 
ſternation, Publius Corn. Scipio, a- youth of four 
and twenty, the ſon of Publius who was lately ſlain, 
riſes up, and ſtanding in an higher place than the 
reſt, offers to go and command in Spain, if the peo- 
ple would accept of his ſervice. This couragious f 
offer gives life and joy to the aſſembly, and all with - 
out exception unanimouſly ele& him general. But 
as ſoon as the firſt heat was over, and the people 
reflected upon Scipio's age, they began to repent off 
what they had done. Some even drew a ſcornfulf 
preſage from his name and family, when they conſi- 
dered that they ſent him into a province; where he 
was to fight over the graves of his father and hig 
uncle. Scipio perceiving they grew cool, made 
ſpeech to them ſo full of confidence, and ſpoke wit 
10 much diſcretion of his own age, and the honou 
they had done him, as alſo of the war that he under 
took, that he at once entirely diſperſed the people“ 
fears, and rekindled: the ardour with which they hat 
conferred the command upon him. The ſame Sci 
dio ſome years before having demanded the edile 

ip before the time expreſſed by the laws, and thi 
tribunes for that-reaſon oppoſing his demand, li 


* the people, h ſays he, think proper to chuſe mi. 

% Edile, I am old enough.” * 

Scipio's arrival in Spain inſpired the troops witl b 

freſh courage. i They diſcerned with joy the line f 
EY pa | 4 

. © Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 18, 19. k 

* $i me, inquit, omnes Quirites Ædilem facere volunt, ſatis an 0 { 

norum habeo. Lib. xxv. n. 2. | Pla f 

Bre vi faciam, ut quemadmodum nitne noſcitatis in me patris p St 

* txuique ſimilitudinem oris vultuſque, et lineamenta corporis; ita it raul 

genii, fidei, virtutiſque exemplum expreſſum ad effigiem yobis red Fg 


dam. Liv. xxv i. n. 3· 
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and reſemblance of his father and uncle in his coun- 
tenance; and in the firſt ſpeech he made them he 
told them, that he hoped they would ſoon likewiſe 
Wiſcern in him the ſame ſpirit, the ſame courage, 
and the ſame: integrity. | E 94 
His promiſes were not without effect. His firſt 
Fenterprize was the ſiege of Carthagena, the richeſt, 
and at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt city in Spain. It 
as the repoſitory of the enemies arms, their arſe- 
Hal, magazine, treaſury, and place of fecurity, where 
they laid up whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of their armies, and where all the hoſtages of 


h. Princes and people were alſo detained, Thus the 
conqueſt of this city alone would in a manner make 
ple him the maſter of all Spain. This important and 


Hifficult expedition, which till then had been looked 
upon as impoſſible, coſt him only one day. k The 
Footy was immenſe ; inſomuch that Carthagena it- 
elf was regarded as the leaſt part of the acquiſition, 
Scipio began by returning thanks to the gods, not 
only for having made him maſter of the moſt opu- 
ill dent city in the country in one day, but for having 
pefore amaſſed in it the ſtrength and riches of al- 


y oſt all Africa and of all Spain. He then made his 
Jlegpcknowledgments to the troops, and loaded them 
had Vith praiſes, rewards and honours, according to 
GciWheir condition and merit. : 
ane ! Then cauſing the priſoners to be brought before 
tha him, he ſpoke very obligingly to them, and com- 
„ Iorted them, by repreſenting to them, “that they 


* were fallen into the hands of the Roman people, 
* who choſe rather to gain the affections of mankind 
wil by benevolence and juſtice, than ſubject them by 
line fear, and to bind nations to them by the honour- 

2770 * able 


* Ut minimum omnium inter tantas opes belli captas, Carthago 
pla fverat. Lib. xxvi. n. 47- | 

| Scipio, vecatis obſidibus, univerſos bonum animum habere juſſit: 
eniſſe ens in populi Romani poteſtatem, qui benefielo quam metu 
dbiicare homines malit: exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocietate junctas 
abere, quam trilli ſubje tas ſervitio. Lib, xxvt n 49. N 
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able title of friends and allies, than reduce them 
< to the fad and ſhameful condition of ſlaves.” . 
It was on this occaſion that a lady, venerable for 
her age and birth, the wife of Mandonius, brother“ 
to Indibilis king of the Ilergetæ, came and threwj 
herſelf at Scipio's feet, with ſeveral young princeſſes, J. 
daughters of Indibilis, and others of the ſame quaſh 
lity, and beſought him to order his guards to take 

a particular care of them. Scipio, who did not a 
Hrit underſtand her meaning, anſwered that they 
mould want for nothing. The lady then reſuming 
her diſcourſe, That, = ſays ſhe, is not our prefenſ?: 
'*© concern ; for in the condition to which our for-] 
tune has reduced us, with what ought we not t 
be contented ? J am under an uneaſineſs of a ve 


« ry different kind, when I conſider the youth and 
* beauty of theſe captives; for as for my own partÞ# ; 
my age ſecures me againſt all apprehenſions offs ; 
*« fear and danger; and at the ſame time ſhe point 
ed to the young princeſſes, who all revered her acc 
their mother. My own honour, and the glory r 
< the Roman people, n replied Scipio, would, engt h 
gage me to take care that what the whole world to 
< reſpects, ſhould be regarded amongſt us: But yo ch 
give me. new reaſon to be particularly careful io 
« that point, from the virtuous attention I obſer ,! 
in you to preſerve only your honour amidit r 
many other ſubjects of fear.” After this dil hi 
courſe he committed them to the care of an office al] 


of approved wiſdom, and ordered him'to treat then kin 
with as much reſpect as if they were the friends 0 dy 

allies of the Romans. in h 

. | At vo! 

| | | * Fuit 

® Heud magni iſta facimus, inquit ; quid enim huic fortunae rue f 


fatis eff? Alia me cura accatem harum intuentem, (nam ipla j⸗ teqin 
extra periculum injuriae mulicbris ſum) ſtimulat. Liv. lib. nere g 
N. 49+ dis e ö 
Tum Scipio: Meae populique Romani diſciplinae cauſa fac erem unt, 

inquit, ne quid, quod ſnctum uſquam eſſet, apud nos violzretuh in te 
Nunc, ut id urem impenſus, velira quoque virtus dignitaſque fach eg. 
ae ne in malis quidem oblitae decoris matronalis eſtis. Ibid. Veni 


n beni; 


After this they brought him a princeſs of exqui- 
I ite beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius prince 
pf the Celtiberians. He immediately ſent for her 
Parents and the perſon deſigned for her huſband, 
nnd told the latter, that his bride had been kept in 
his houſe with the ſame decency as ſhe could have 
peen in her father's: © And J have uſed her thus, 
. o adds he, that I might be able to make you a 
a © preſeat worthy of you and of me. Neither do I 
* atk you any other acknowledgment for it, except 
ng that you become the friend of the Roman people. 
off If you think me the man of probity that theſe na- 
tions have experienced my father and my uncle 
to have been, be aſſured, that there are many o- 
thers like us in Rome, and that there is no people 
this day upon earth, whoſe friendſhip you ought 
more carefully to deſire for you and yours, or 
off whoſe enmity you ought more to ſtand in dread 
of,” As the parents of the lady preſſed Scipio to 
ccept of a conſiderable ſum which they had brought 
r her ranſom, and had laid all that gold and ſilver 
t his feet, © Ihis ſum, ſays he to Allucius, I add 


ori to the portion you was to receive from your fa- 
youll ther-in-law,” and obliged him to take it. As 
upon as the prince was returned into his own coun— 


y, he proclaimed the great virtues of Scipio where- 


ſt Mr he went, » ſaying, © that a young man reſem- 
dil bling the gods was come into Spain, conquering 
Hes all before him by force of arms, and ſtill more by 
heuß kindneſs and civility ;” and ſoon after raiſing a 
Is opdy of troops amongſt his vaſſals, he returned to 


in him with iiftcen hundred horſe, 


A fie Vol. IV. + Scipio, 


* Fuit ſponſa tua apud me eadem, qua "_ ſoceros tnos paren- 
ae rue ſuos, verecundia. Ser vata tibi eſt, ut inviolatum et dignum 


fa ja teque dari tibi donum poſſet. Hane mercedem unam pro es 


. xx\Wiere paciſcor; amicus populo Romano ſis; et fit me virum bonum 

di, eſſe, quales yatrem patruumque meum jam ante hae gentes 
xcereMWunt, ſcias multos noſtri ſimiles in civitate Romana eſſe: nec ul- 
aretuſſp in teri is weber 1m hodie dici polle quem minus tibi hoſtem tuiſ- 
:e fac eſſe velis, aut amicum ma'is. Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 50. 
d. Veniſſe Al ſimillimum juvenem, vincentem omuia cum armis, 

n benignitate ac bencficiis, Lib. xxvi. n. go. 
| 
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Scipio, having ſpent the winter in gaining the af. 
fections of the people, partly by making them bre. 1 
ſents, and partly by ſending back their hoſtages and 
priſoners, took the field as early as the ſeaſon would 
admit. The two princes we have mentioned, Indi-“ *F 
bilis and Mandonius, joined him with their troops, 1 
q and declaring that their perſons only had hitherto 2 
remained with the enemy, but their inclination had! i 
been where they knew that virtue and juſtice were 
had in honour, they ſurrendered to him, and put“ 
themſelves under his protection. Their wives and 
children were then brought out to them, and the 
exceſs of joy on both fides not allowing them to, 
ſpeak for a long while, was only expreſſed by tears 
and embraces. 2 

Aſdrubal, terrified with the rapid ſucceſſes of the 
Roman ar my, thought the only means of putting aſp 
ſtop to them, was by coming to a battle, This was, 
what Scipio wanted, and had well prepared for.] 
Accordingly they came to an engagement. The Car. 
thaginians were beaten, and left above eight thou- 
ſand men upon the field, Aſdrubal fled towards theP 
Pyrenzan mountains, in order to join his brother 
Hannibal in Italy. = It was after this victory of Sci. 
pio's, that the people, charmed with his valour andj#o 
moderation, would have given him the title of king. Ve 
Scipio told them that this name, which was ſo much! 

revered by all other nations, was held in deteſtation 
by the Romans. That for his part, he was ſatisficd 
with having royal inclinations; that if they conſt 
dered them as what did moſt honour to man, they 
might content themſelves with aſcribing them to 
him in ſecret, without giving him the name they 
were called by. Theſe people, although barbarians, 
were thoroughly convinced of his greatneſs of ſoul, 
in deſpiſing a character which was the admiration 
and envy of the reſt of mankind, | 
; | Scipio 


1 Itaque corpus duntaxat ſuum ad id tempus apud eos (Carthag! 
nicnſes) fuiſſe: animum jampridem ibi eſſe, ubi jus ac fas credert 
coli. Lib. xxvii. n. 17. C Liv. lib. XkVii. n. 19. 
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A 4 Scipio diſpatched his brother to Rome; with the 


news of his having conquered Spain. But he carri- 
d ed his views much farther, and conſidered this con- 
d queſt only as a prelude and preparation for that of 
i. [4 all Africa, 

} 5 Scipio's valour was not his only virtue, he had 
a wonderful addreſs in conciliating eſteem, and bring- 
ing over others into his views, by the arts of infinu- 
ation, as he ſhewed in his famous interview with 
Syphax king of Numidia, in which et Afdrubal was 
preſent; who owned, that though he had formed 
to himſelf an idea of the military virtues of Scipio, 
he appeared to him ſtill greater and more admirable 
sin his conference, than he had ever done before. 


2Scir1o returns to ROME, is choſen Conſul, and pre- 
pares for the Conqueſt of AFRICA, 


had got before him to Rome, and inclined all men 


of Sicily aſſigned him. This lay directly in his road 

to Africa, and he made no ſcruple to own that his 
1ews and defigns tended thither, 

Fabius Maximus, either through an exceſs of cir- 


ntereſt and eloquence in the ſenate to oppoſe him, 


ons againſt him. Scipio refuted them all, and con- 
luded the diſpute by declaring that he would ſub- 


t for the good of the republic. 
p10 | 


Liv. lib. xxvili. n. 18. | 
© This A ſdrubal was not Hannibal's brother. 
* Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 38——46.- 
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v The fame of Scipio's victories and great virtues 


in his favour. As ſoon as he arrived there, he was 
choſen conſul by general conſent, and the province 


umfpection, which was ſuitable enough to his cha- 
acter, or through mere jealouſy, employed all his 


and alledged ſeveral in appearance very ſtrong rea- 
it to the judgment of the ſenate, upon which it 


as decreed that he ſhould have Sicily for his pro- 
Ince, with leave to paſs into Africa, if he thought 


C2 He 
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He loſt no time, and immediately ſet out for 800 
etly, * ftill keeping in view his deſign of carrying the 
war into the enemy's country. Lælius was gone in. 
to Africa with ſome troops; and it was rumoured, #4 
that Scipio himſelf was arrived there with his ar my pi 
Carthage trembled, and thought herſelf loſt. Is bi 

was ſoon undeceived, but however the Carthagini|F< 
ang diſpatched: couriers to the generals in Italy, with) 
orders to ule their utmoſt endeavours to oblige Sciß | 
pio to be recalled. Maſiniſſa, who had entered into 
alliance with the Romans, and was very powerful in 4 | 
Africa, made warm inf to him to come this : 
ther, and even reproached him for having ſo long 
diſappointed the expectation of his allies. Scipiq ; 
did not ſtand in need of ſuch remonſtrances. H 
inſtantly made preparations for the war, and haſten] i 
ed his departure with all poſſible expedition. g” 

y Scipio's enemies in the mean while had ſpread i 
report at Rome, that he ſpent his time at Syracuſg 
in luxury and pleaſures ; that the garriſon of th 
city, after, his example, wallowed in debauchery 
and that licentiouſneſs and riot reigned throughout 
the whole army. Fabius giving credit to theſe re 
ports, broke out into violent invectives againſt Sci 
pio, and. adviſed that he ſhould immediately be ref 
called. The tenate acted with more wiſdom and 
moderation, and firſt reſolved to be ſatisfied of the 
truth of the fact. They appointed commiffioners 
who when they came upon the ſpot, found all thing 
in wonderful order, the troops perfectly well diſci 
plined, the magazines furniſhed with proviſions, tha 
arſenals ſtocked with arms and clothes, the gallies 
extremely well equipped, and ready to ſet fail. Thi 
ſpectacle filled them with joy and admiration, The) 
concluded, that if Carthage could be conquered, it 
muſt be by ſuch a gener al and ſuch an army; an 
they preſſed Scipio in the name of the ſenate, from 
whom they had received their orders, to haſten hi 

departure 


100 


* Nihil par vum, ſed Carthaginis jam excidia agitabat animo. Lib 
xxix. n. Is V Liy, lib. XXix. n. 19—-25. 


3 3 
* 
81.0 


he Zas ſoon as poſſible. 


his victories, and in the opinion of the people was 
deſtined to ſtill greater events, drew upon him the 


he was capable of forming, and had never entered 
into the head of any other general, of reducing 
bi 1 annibal to quit Italy by an expedition againſt Car- 


pic ending it there. Scipio firſt offering prayers and 

{{4Jibations to the gods at the ſtern of his ſhip, ſer ſail 

en Frith the acclamations, vows, and benedictions of the 
whole people. 

2 The paſſage was: ſhort. and favourable, and as 

ſoon as Scipio ſaw the coaſt of Africa, lifting up his 


| pods to favour. his. enterprize. The report of his 
; . threw the whole coaſt into conſternation, 
and terrified even Carthage itſelf. 


here he took eight thouſand priſoners, But what 


Maſiniſſa, a very brave prince, who joined him with 


x conſiderable body of horſe. 
b The Carthaginians preſently ſent Afdrubal a- 


en; but their great dependance was upon Syphax, 
vho actually came up very ſoon after, with fifty 
houſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. His arrival 
obliged Scipio to raiſe the ſiege of Utica, a maritime 
ity, which he had begun to attack. 

c When the winter was over, Scipio reſumed the 


on 

hiege, Aſdrubal was encamped very near him, and 

ure C3 Syphax 
Liv. lib. xxiz. n. 26, 27. N. 28. 


Lib N. 3g. N Lib. xxx. n. 3— 17. 
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departure, and gratify the expectation of the public 
z Accordingly he ſet forward, and the Sicilians 


4 fran in troops to be witneſſcs of his departure, Sci-- 
Pio, who had already acquired ſuch FEPULAHon by 


eyes and attention of all mankind, They principal-- 
1 57 admired: the boldneſs of the ſcheme, which only 


Thage, of carrying the war into Africa itſelf, and. 
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yes and hands towards heaven, he beſought the 


Scipio firſt ravaged all the plain country, and then 
ade himſelf maſter of a very opulent city in Africa, 


gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction, was the arrival of 


painſt him, with an army. of above thirty theuſand 
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to give ear to thoſe propoſals, and deſignedly pro? 


the orders of their guard by day, and their watch 
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Syphax lay not far of, The laſt offered ſome con- 
ditions of peace, of which the principal was, that che 
Romans ſhould quit Africa, and Hannibal return | 
from Italy. Nothing in reality could be more oppo- 
fite to the views and deſigns of Scipio, but he ſceemed 


tracted the negotiation, by raifing every. day ſomes T1 
freſh difficulty. In the ſeveral interviews between 
the parties, he had diſguiſed ſome experienced off 
cers in the habit of ſlaves, with orders, when they, | 
came to. the-enemy, to examine carefully all. that's 
was to be ſeen of the two. camps, their extent, the 
diſtance between them, and the materials which the | 
ſoldiers barracks were built with, and withal to takt 4 
notice of the diſcipline obſerved among them, with 


by night. When he was fully informed of all he, : 
wanted to know, he broke off the truce, unden 
pretence that his council adviſed him to make peace? 2 
only with Syphax; and to remove all ſuſpicion fron h 
the enemy, he made ſhew as if he intended to atſ be 
tack Utica by ſea, When he judged it time to exp 
ecute-his.enterprize, he ordered Lælius and Mai: 1 
niſſa to ſet fire to the camp of Syphax, whilſt hq 
himſelf did the ſame to that of Aſdrubal. As nigh 
came on, they marched out with their fires. Th 
meaſures which Scipio had taken were ſo juſt, that 
his deſign ſucceeded beyond his expectation. Th 
two powerful armies of the enemy were deſtroyed it. 
fire and ſword, and ſcarce three thouſand eſcaped ouiſſe 
of the fifty thouſand and upwards, of which theyſWxi: 
conſiſted. Thoſe who attempted to paſs from ovWis 
camp to the other, as judging that they alone hac 

been ſurpriſed, fell into an ambuſcade, which he half» 
laid in the midſt of the ſpace that divided the tv" 
camps. The ſpoils were immenſe. Several cities 
preſently. ſurrendered to him of their own accord to. 
and a ſecond victory gained over the ſame generals 
and the new army they had raiſed with great difficulty 
made Scipio abſolutely maſter of the whole country 
Lal 


8. 
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55 T.zlius and Maſiniſſa purſued Syphax to his capital, 
the peſieged him there, and took him priſoner. It was 


urn then the famous ſtory of Sophoniſba fell out. Sy- 
po- Phax was carried to Rome, and as ſoon as the peo- 


ned ple there heard the news of ſo complete a victory, 


ro. they preſently ran into all the temples to return 
me thanks to the gods. 
cel s Hannibal at the ſame time received orders from 
fi Tarthage, which obliged him to depart immediately, 
hey he face of affairs was much changed in Italy. He 
that mad received ſeveral blows, which had weakened 
the him extremely. He had the mortification to ſee 
the Papua taken by the Romans almoſt before his eyes; 
take hor could his march towards Rome divert them 
with from the ſiege. He drew near the city without any 
atch effect, and then let fall this expreſſion, t That 
the gods ſometimes took from him the inclination, 


| be 
1derF* and ſometimes the power of taking Rome.” But 
each rbat was moſt grievous to him, he learned, that at 
ron he ſame time he lay before the gates of the city, a 
) atfÞody of recruits was diſpatched from thence for 
ex Ppain. But the finiſhing ſtroke ta his misfortunes, 
laſifFras the entire defeat of his brother Aſdrubal's ar- 


ſt bah ny, of which he was informed by the head of that 


nighü general being thrown into his camp. He was there- 
Thore obliged to retire to the extremities of Ita- 
thay, where he » received his orders from Carthage, 
'ThEFhich he could not hear without breaking out into 
2d byſWitter ſighs and tears, foaming with indignation to 
d oufſWe himſelf thus forced to abandon his prey. No 
theſWxile ever expreſſed a greater concern for quitting 
ois own, than Hannibal did for quitting his enemy's 
2 had country. 
e ha Liv. lib. xxx. n. 20. | 

e tw Audita vox Annibalis fertur, potinndae ſbi urbis Romae modo 


cite ente non dari, modo fortunam. Lib. XXV1- n. IT. {5 

dl " Frendens, gemenſque, ac vix lacrymis temperans, dieitur le- 
OL ptorun! verba audille. . . . . Raro quemquam alium, patriam exilit 
eral relinquentem, magis moeſtum abiiſſe ferunt, quam Annibalem 


culty 'ſtium terra excedentem. Reſpexiſſe ſaepe Italiae littora, Deos ho- 
intro ineſque accuſantem, in ſe quoque ac ſuum ipſius caput exeeratum, 

oo NON CRUENTUM AB CANNENSIS VICTORIA MILITEM Row 
lun puUxISSEr, Lib. xxx. n. „ 
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country. He often turned his eyes towards the. 
coaſts of Italy, complaining both of the gods and 
men; and pronounced a thouſand execrations againſt; 
himſelf, for not leading his ſoldiers directly to Rome, 
whilſt they were freſh reeking with Roman blood af. 
ter the battle of Cannæ. 4 
u When he arrived in Africa, he propoſed an in- 
terview with Scipio. The time and place were a. 
greed on. Theſe two generals, who were not only 
the moſt illuſtrious of their time, but might deſer. 
vedly be parallelled with the greateſt princes and ih 
moſt famous commanders that ever were, ſtood fi- h 
lent for ſome time, as aſtoniſhed at the ſight of each l 
other, and taken up with mutual admiration. Ate 
laſt Hannibal broke filence, and.commending Scipio A 
in a very artful manner, laid before him a very l:velyſMh 


Þ 


deſcription of the diſorders of war, and the ills it hadf l 


* 


brought both upon the conquerors and the conquer Ne 
ed. He exhorted him not to be dazzled. with the ti 
ſplendor of his victories ; that. though hitherto heli 
had been ſucceſsful, he ought to apprehend the in- 
conſtancy of fortune; that without going far tor 
examples, he himſelf, who was now ſpeaking to 
him, was. a flagrant. proof of it; that Scipio was 
then what Hannibal had been at Thrafimene and 
Cannæ; that he onght. to make a better uſe of the 
opportunity, than he had. done himſelf, by making 
peace at a time when he was, maſter of the conditi: 
ons. He concluded with declaring, that the Car 
thaginians were ready. to. give. up Sicily, Sardinie 
and Spain, to the Romans, with. all the iſlands that 
lay between Africa and Italy; that they could nov 
reſolve, fince the gods would have it ſo, to confine 
themſelves within the limits of Africa, whilſt they 
faw the Romans maſters. of ſo many foreign king 
doms, both by ſea and land. 
* Scipio anſwered in fewer words, but with no 
leſs dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians with x. 
their perfidiouſneſs in plundering certain Roman? C 
. wy, eo gailicl 
Liv. lib. xxx. n. 29, 30. * N. 33. ture 
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he allies before the truce was expired, He imputed 
nd all the ills of the two wars to them only, and their 
nſt Injuſtice; and then, thanking Hannibal for his ad- 


Fice in regard to the uncertainty of human events, 
He concluded, by bidding him prepare for the bat- 
ile, unleſs he choſe rather to accept of the conditi- 
in- pns he had already offered, to which he made ſome 
a. Addition by way of puniſhment for the breach of 
ny the truce. | 

er. y The generals then, each of them, encouraged 


ind heir troops. Hannibal enumerated the victories he 
6 ad gained over the Romans, the generals he had 
ach lain, and the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio 
AlFepreſented the conqueſt of Spain, their ſucceſs in 
pio] Africa, and the confeſſion the enemies made of 
ehh heir own weakneſs, by demanding a peace. 2 And 
1408S]! this he ſaid with the air and tone of a conqueror. 
1cr No armies had ever more powerful motives to di- 
theFtinguiſh themſelves in the field. This day was to 
heſ ive the finiſhing ſtroke to the glory of the one or 
he other of the generals, = and decide whether 
torffome or Carthage ſhould give law to the nations. 


b I do not undertake to deſcribe the order of bat- 
waWle, nor the valour of the two armies. It is eaſy to 
nagine, that two ſuch experienced officers omitted 
othing that might contribute to the victory. Af 


znghzer a very obſtinate engagement, the Carthaginians 
me ere at laſt obliged to give way, leaving twenty 
Zar Wouſand of their men upon the field of battle; a 
nike number being taken priſoners by the Romans. 


lannibal eſcaped during the tumult, and returning 
0 Carthage after fix and thirty years abſence, he 
wned himſelf conquered beyond remedy, and that 
arthage had no other part to take, but to ſue for 
eace upon any conditions, Scipio gave him great 
ommendations, and declared, that Hannibal had 
1 nö 8 exceeded 
ov1000 Liv. lib. xxx. n. 32. | 

man Mg _ corpore, vultuque ita laeto, ut viciſſe jam erederes, 
11; . Id. n. 32. ; 

Mie Roma an n jura gentibus darent, ante eraſtinam noctem 
ituros. Ibid. n. 32. » Ibid. 34, 35. 
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exceeded himſelf in that day's conduct, though hi 
ſucceſs had not been anſwerable to his valour. . 
e For his part, he knew how to make the beſt d 
his victory and the conſternation of his enemies 
He ordered one of his lieutenants to march with his? 
army to Carthage by land, whilſt he conducted tho e. 
fleet in perſon to its walls. When he was not fa?“ 
of, he was met by a veſſel covered over with ribs" 
bands and olive branches, with ten ambaſſadors i h 
it of the moſt conſiderable perſons in Carthage, tha f . 
were coming to implore his mercy. He ſent then ” 
back without any anſwer, only ordered them to a 
tend upon him at 'Tuneta, where he ſhould ſtop * 
The Carthaginian deputies, to the number of 'thig®< 
ty, came to wait upon Scipio at the place appointed 
and aſked peace of him in very ſubmiſſive term 
He called his council together, and adviſed wit 
them what ſtep he ſhould take. The major pa 
were of opinion, that he ſhould deſtroy Carthag 
and treat the inhabitants with the utmoſt ſeverity 
But the conſideration of the time that the ſiege 0 
ſo well fortified a city would take up, and Scipio 
apprehenſion of having a ſucceſſor appointed hin 


during the fiege, made him incline to clemency 4 
He granted them a truce, and allowed them time Mr 
ſend deputies to Rome. 5 

4 The deputies being arrived there, and laying off, 


pen the occaſion of their coming, the ſenate an 
people gave Scipio full powers to act as he thoug 
beſt, with permiſſion to bring back his army aft 
the concluſion of the treaty. The peace was at 
cordingly concluded at laſt. The Carthaginia 
gave up to Scipio above five hundred veſſels which. 
he cauſed to be burnt within fight of Carthage. 
mournful ſpectacle for the inhabitants of that un 
fortunate city, He then cauſed ſuch of the Lat! 
allies to be beheaded, and of the Roman citizens t 
be hanged, as had gone over to the enemy, ail 
were now delivered up. | 1 


Liv. lib. xxx. n. 36—38. + Jbid. n. 4.45 
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10 e Thus ended the ſecond Punic war, which had 
ſſted full ſeventeen years. Scipio returned to 
Rome through infinite crowds of various nations, 
hom curioſity to ſee him on his paſſage had drawn 
Ipgether; and the moſt magnificent triumph was 
creed for him, that had ever been ſeen at Rome. 
i Foching was wanting to it, but the preſence of 
ib l ing Syphax, who died at Tivoli ſome days before. 

The firname of Africanus was then given him; 
f t whether by the army, or by the people, or by 
is friends and thoſe of his own family, is uncer- 
i in, This however is ſure, that he was the firſt 
® whom the honour of _— the name of a con- 
Hucred nation was granted, 


The War againſt PH1LIP King of MACEDON. 


This war began immediately upon the concluſion 


bu that with Carthage, and laſted only four years, 

12> Whe ſecond Punic war was the occaſion and cauſe of 
ii. f Philip, as is uſual with politic princes, who 
> Weulate their conduct by their intereſts, and pay a 


eater regard to advantage than to equity in their 
dertakings, ſeeing two ſuch powertul ſtates at va- 
ance as the Carthaginians and Romans, had wait- 
for the deciſion of fortune before he declared 
mſelf on either ſide, as being fully reſolved to join 
ich the ſtrongeſt, His intereſt was the more con- 
rned in this war, as Italy lay near his dominions, 
hich were divided from it only by the Ionian ſea, 
aree conſiderable victories gained by Hannibal one 
ter another, made him judge that the war would 


10140; 1 - | 
bie d in his favour, and determined him to embrace 
; party, g He therefore ſent ambaſladors to him, 

| but 
it ung Ur. lib. xxx. n. 45. 

Lat ln banc dimicationem duorum opulentiſimorum i in terris popu- 
ens em omnes reges genteſyue animos intenderant: inter quos Phi- 
y, aut pus Mzcedonum re.. Is, utrius populi mallet victoriam eſſe, 

7 


ertis adhuc viribus, flutvatus animo fuerat Poſteaquam tertia 
pugva, tertia victoria cum Poenis erat, ad fortunam inclinavit, 
= 08 ad Annibalem miſit. Liv. lib. 23. n. 33. 


Idid, n. 337 34, & 38, 39. 
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but by good fortune they were taken by the R 
mans, upon their return home with letters fron 


Hannibal to Philip upon them, and carried to Rome, 


This happened ſoon after the news of the blood 
defeat at Cannæ. h The ſenate was ſenſible, tha 
their dangers muſt conſiderably increaſe by the al 
dition of the Macedonian war to that of Carthagcj 
However, inſtead of being diſcouraged by ſuch as: 
apprehenſion, the Romans turned their thought 
wholly upon the proper means of carrying the wad 
into Macedonia, that they might thereby hind-riMi 
Philip from paſſing into Italy: The taking of theo 
ambaſladors gave them time for it. Philip was un u 
der a neceffity of ſending others, who at laſt re 
turned to him with the treaty they had concluded! 
with Hannibal. i Polybius has preſerved it entireMig 
and it well deſerves to be read. There is mentionfl: 
made in it. of all the gods of both parties, undef 
whoſe inſpection this treaty was made; and it i 
particularly expreſſed, that Hannibal expected an 
happy concluſion of the war from the aſſiſtance 0 
the gods. | 
The Romans did not fail to fend a fleet again 
Philip, which took off his inclination for paſting in. 
to Italy, by obliging him to think of defending hi 
own. country. This prince, during the Punic war, 
had employed his time in making expeditions into 
Greece, where, under pretence of ſupporting the 
Achzans againſt their enemies the Atolians, he 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral confiderable cities. 
k As ſoon as peace had been concluded with the 
Carthaginians at Rome, the firſt thing that fell un- 
der their deliberation was the affair with Philip. 
The complaints of the Athenians, who implored 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans, occaſioned it; and it 
was decreed, that war ſhould be declared again 
| Philip, 
* Gravis cura patres inceſſit, cernentes quanta vix tolerantib : „. 
Punicum bellum Macedonici belli moles infaret. Cui tamen ade Ci 
non ſuccubuerunt, vt extemplo agitaretur quemadmodnm ultro in L 


ferendo bello averterent ab Italia huſiem. Liv. lib. xxiii. n. 38, , = 
i Polyb. lib. vii. p. 502. * Lib. xxxi. n. I, &c. — 
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hilip. 1 And the Romans, who were always at- 
tentive to matters of religion, eſpecially in the en- 
trance upon new wars, omitted nothing which was 
uſually practiſed, and ordered public prayers and 
Macrifices to be offered up in all the temples of the 
gods. | 

Ihe conſul appointed to march into Macedonia, 
et forward in the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall 
ot give here a particular account of all that ꝓaſſed 
Huring the courſe of the war, Peace was ſeveral 
times propoſed, and divers interviews had, but all 
to no purpoſe, m At laſt the battle of Cynocepha- 
us decided the fate of Philip. The procontul T. 


un | 
re Quintius Flaminius commanded the Roman army. 
de The Macedonians were conquered, and the king ob- 
ire iged to fly. His firft care in that moment of trou- 


ple and confuſion, was to fend to Larifla to burn all 
is papers, leſt they ſhould prove prejudicial to his 
riends and allies, in caſe they fell into the hands of 
he Romans; anden Polybius takes notice of this 
particular, as a proof of this prince's wiſdom and 
prudence in adverſity; whereas before, his proipe- 
ity, having filled him with vanity and pride, had 
hanged the diſcretion and moderation of his con- 
luct, in the beginning of his reign, into violence 
ind tyranny. 

o Philip then turned his thoughts towards peace 
n earneſt, He found Flaminius very much diſpo- 
ed to it; as it was then certainly known, that An- 
ochus king of Syria intended to paſs into Europe, 
nd declare war againſt the Romans. The condi- 
un ions were the ſame with thoſe which had already 
ilipPeen offered, and among the reſt, that all the Gre- 
lan cities, both in Europe and Aſia, ſhould enjoy 
heir liberty, and that Philip ſhould recal the garri- 

ons he had placed in them. The treaty was con- 
lin Vol. IV. D firmed 
tibi 


ade Civitas religioſa, in prineipiis maxime novorum bellorum, de- 
ro in- ag ſupplicationes, &c. Lib. xxxi. 2, 9. 

. . Lie anni. n. 7— re. IIb. avi 5. 767. 

| Lid. XXziti, n. 17, &c. | | 
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firmed at Rome, where his ſon Demetrius, whoni* 
he had ſent an hoſtage thither, continued for ſe 
veral years, after this great affair had been con 

cluded, and contracted a particular friendſhip with 
the Romans. 5 . 
p The courier, who carried the ratiſication of tha 
treaty, arrived very opportunely in Greece, at tha 
time they were upon the point of celebrating ſolemi 
games at Corinth. The natural curioſity of the 
Greeks for ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, and the conve 
nient ſituation of the place, as it might be approach 
ed by ſea on both ſides, made the aflembly alway 
very numerous. But the impatience of knowing 
what was to be the fate of all Greece for the future 
had drawn thither at tkat time an incredible con 
courſe of people. When the Romans had taken 
their ſeat upon the day appointed, the herald ad 
vanced into the midſt of the amphitheatre, and afF 
ter ſilence impoſed upon the whole aſſembly by th(Þ 
ſound of a trumpet, he pronounced the following 
words with a loud voice: THE SENATE AND PE0Þ 
PLE oF RoME, AND T. QUINTIUSs THE GENIY 
RAL, HAVING CONQUERED KING PHILIP AN 
THE MACEDONIANS, DECREE THAT THE PO 
PLE OF GREECE SHALL HENCEFORWARD LI vi 
UNDER THEIR OWN LAWS, FREE AND EXEMPT! 
FROM ALL SLAVERY, And at the ſame time read; 
over a liit of all the people that had been brought 
under ſubjection by Philip. Such agreeable and un 
expected news, ſeemed rather a dream than a real: 
ty. They could neither believe their eyes nor thel 
ears, and every one wanted to ſee and hear the he 
rald again, that they might be fully aſſured of thei 
happineſs. When the matter was aſcertained, à ther 
aroſe ſuch joyful acclamations, and ſo frequently 1 
peate- 


{ 


? Liv. lib. xxxiii. n. 202. 
Ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bonorum multitudini grativs 
quam libertatem, eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum et, 
nullius nec animi nec oculi ſpectaculo intenti eſſent: adeo wu 
8 pracoccupayerat omnium aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. | 
id. n. 32. 
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e blefling which ſo nearly affected mankind as liberty. 
oh The plays were performed in great hurry, nobody 
a oncerning themſelves any more about them, nor. 
giving the leaſt attention to them; to fuch a degree. 
Had one ſingle joy extinguiſhed in their minds the. 
ſenſe of every other pleaſure. When the plays were 
ended, they all ran, almoſt univerſally, in a body to 
he Roman general, every one ſtriving to draw near 


3 their deliverer, to pay him their compliments, to 
is his hand, and preſent him with, crowns and 
I barlands of flowers, inſomuch that his health would 


: 4 have been endangered, if the vigour of his age (for 
ure ze was ſcarce then three and thirty years old) and. 
-0 he joy of ſo glorious a day, had not ſupported him, 
* and enabled him to undergo the fatigue. 
| af 
tha 
unge The Romans, who had hitherto prudently diſ- 
ſembled their diſcontent, and ſhut their eyes to ſe- 
Peral enterprizes of Antiochus, that they might not 
Rave at once two powerful enemies upon their 
bands, as ſoon as they ſaw themſelves freed from 
the war with the Macedonians, began to open their 
Funds more freely to him, and let him know, that 
de muſt quit the cities of Aſia, which had 5 belong- 
td to Philip or Ptolemy ; that he muſt ſuffer the 
recian towns-to enjoy their liberty; and that he 
nuſt no longer attempt to enter Europe, or bring 


in army thither.. | 


+ 


The War againſt ANT IOS King. of SYRIA. 


* t This prince, of his own diſpoſition ſufficiently 
1 clined to war, was farther induced to it by the 


arneſt ſolicitations of the Ætolians, u and the ad- 
ice of Hannibal, who had retired into his domini- 
ns ever ſince the Romans, who were informed of 
ais carrying on private intrigues and intelligence 


7 1th the king of Syria, had, againſt the opinion of. 
hy | D 2 . Scipio, 
m. I Liv. lib. xxx III. n. 44, 45. t Ibid. n. 60, &c. 


Lib. xxxiv. n. 58. a Lib, xxxv. n. 19. 


peated, that it evidently appeared, there was no 
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nave the whole glory of the enterprize, he made no 
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Scipio, required the Carthaginians to delives up 
that implacable enemy of Rome, who could not ſuf. 
ter peace, and would infallibly cauſe the ruin of hi 


5 
5 . > 
8 


Fi 


J 


country. Antiochus publicly » declared himſelf a3 
laſt, marched his troops into Greece and took ſeve- 
ral cities. E 

x The Romans then, who had long been in ex.] 
pectation of this event, declared war againſt him inf» 
dorm, having firſt conſulted the gods upon the fuc- 
«cls of the enterprize, and implored their aſſiſtance 
by public prayers and ſacrifices. 9 

Hannibal adviſed, in a general council held. upon 
this occaſion, that Antiochus ſhould immediately itt 
gut his fleet, and land a body of troops in Italy, 
which he offered to command in perſon, whilſt thef 
King ſhould remain in Greece with his army, al 
ways making a ſhew of intending to paſs thitherÞ 
and being conſtantly in actual readineſs to do fot 
when it ſhould be convenient, This advice was ne. ſ 
glected, as likewiſe all the counſels he afterwards 
gave; and whether it was through miſtruſt or jea. 11 
iouſy, and an apprehenſion leſt a ſtranger ſhould f 
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afe of Hannibal, who might have been of more x 
uſc to him than all his armies, 1 
Beſides, this prince, very inopportunely puffed uM = 
by the firſt ſucceſs of his arms, and forgetting at 42 
once the two great projects he had formed of ma- 3 
king war againſt the Romans, and delivering Greece W.. 
7 ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by a paſſion h 
he had entertained for a young woman at ChalcisÞ 4 
paſſed the winter quarter in that city, in celebrating ft. 
his nuptials with great feaſts and rejoicings, and bi ur 
that means enervated the ſtrength and courage off 
his. troops. J = = 
The following campaign ſhewed the effects of it „. 
His troops, emaſculated by Ihxury and pleaſure, 
were not able to ſtand before the Romans, but : 
were beaten upon ſeveral occaſions. The king by 
C 2 
v Liv, lib. xxxv. n. 42+ 7 Ibid. n. 11. "W 


* Lib. xxxvi. n. I, &c. 
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up, ſelf flying from city to city, and country to coun- 
uf. try, and always briſkly purſued, was at laſt obliged. 
Ito return into Aſia. And his fleet had no better 


hilt 
: * ſucceſs by ſea. | 
r The next year Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and C. 


= JLelius were choſen conſuls. Scipio Africanus offer- 
ed to ſerve as lieutenant, under his brother, in caſe 
they would aflign Greece to him, without diſpoſing 
of the provinces by lot, according to cuſtom. This 

propoſal was joyfully received by the people, who 
uvere fully perſuaded. that the victorious Scipio 
vuould be of greater ſervice to the conſul and the 
Z Roman army, than the conquered, Hannibal to An- 
Z tiochus. His requeſt. was therefore granted by an. 
almoſt univerſal conſent, and five thouſand old ſfol- 
diers who had ſerved. under him, followed him as. 
volunteers. 

I hc effect anſwered their expectation, The con- 
ſul prepared to carry the war into Aſia. 2 But it 
was firſt neceſſary to be aſſured of Philip's diſpoſiti- 
| ons, . through whoſe country the army was to pals.. 
They found him in a very good. diſpoſition, He 
ſupplied the troops with all neceſſary refreſhments,. 
and took particular. care to treat the generals and: 
ofticers with a royal magniſicence.. He accompanied. 
them not only into Macedonia, but into 'Thrace, . 

and as far as the Helleſpont. 

b Antiochus took a great deal of pains to draw o- 
ver Pruſtas king of Bithynia to his intereſt, by ma- 
king him apprehenſive that Scipio's conqueſts might 
hereafter be dangerous to himſelf, and e repreſented : 
to him that the deſign of the Romans was to de- 
ſtroy all the kingdoms of the earth, and eſtabliſh an 
univerſal empire. 'The letters of the two Scipio's, 
which were given into his hand at thie ſame time, 
and the arrival of the Roman ambaſſador, who came 


the 


it, 5 a 
very opportunely, whilſt he was in ſuſpence, made 
uy : 1 ; 5 5 
but © greater impreſſion upon him than the reaſons and 
im- 3 | promiſes 


rem i me e LA >. 
© Lenire eos ad omnia regna tollenda, ut nullum uſquam orbiss 
terrarum niſi Romanum imperium eſfet. Ibid. n. 25. 
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34 Cf Prifane Hiſtory. 7 
promiſes of Antiochus. He ſaw plainly, that an al. 
lance with the Romans was the moſt ſecure and 
uſeful ſtep he could take, and concluded it imme. 
diately. 5 ; | 
d The ſeveral ſhocks. that Antiochus had received 
both by ſea and land, made him ſeriouſly incline to 
peace. © The magnanimity of Scipio Africanus, 
his moderation after his victories in Spain and Afri- 
ea, the high degree of glory to which he had at- 
tained, and with which he had reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
made him hope, that by his means the negotiation 
might be carried on with the greater facility. Be- 
ſides, he had this general's ſon in his hands, who 
probably had been taken priſoner in ſome engage- 
ment, and offered to give him back to his father 
without a ranfom, if the peace was concluded, The 
Romans, who never abated any thing in the condi- 
tions they had once propoſed, kept cloſe to thoſe 
they had offered the king at the beginning of the 
war; and thus the negotiation proved ineffectual, 
Scipio, in return. to Antiochus's civility, ſent him 
word, that, as a father and a private man, he would 
omit no opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude, 
but, as a perſon. employed by the public, and a com- 
manding officer, he muſt expect nothing from him; 
and. laſtly, the ſole counſel he could give him as : 
Friend, was to renounce the war, and refuſe none of 
the conditions of peace that were offered him. df 
f The Romans marched ſeveral days. The kingPic 
was encamped at Thyatira, and learning that Scipioppf 
Africanus was left fick at Elea, he ſent back his ſonÞvt 
to him. 8 The joy of once more ſeeing a ſon whom Nit 
ke tenderly loved, made no lefs impreſſion on the ro 
body than. the mind of the father. After he had I 
| | long ci 


Lie. lib. xxxvii. n. 34—36. 

© In Scipione Africano maximam ſpem habebat-; praeterquam 
quod et magnitudo animi; et ſatietas gloriae placabilem eum max" | 
me faciebat : notumque erat gentibus qui victor ille in Hiſpania, qu ind 
deinde in Africa fuillet. Ibid. n. 34. 

f Tbid. n. 37. 

Non ſolum animo patrio gratum munus, ſed corpori quoque ! 
Zubre gaudium fuit. Ibid. | | 
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jong held him in his embraces, and fatisfied his af- 
ection: Go, ſays he to the deputies, aſſure the king 
of my gratitude, and tell him, that for his preſent, 
I can give him no other mark of it, than by adviſing 
him not to fight till my return to the camp. 


h In the mean time, the conſul was daily advan» 


Zing, and at laſt came up with the army of Antio- 
-rhus. The king kept ſeveral days in his camp, not 


aring to hazard a battle. The winter was approach- 


ing, and the conſul apprehenſive left. the victory 


ould efcape out of his hands. Seeing therefore 
iis troops full of ardour, he led. them againſt the 
nemy. The battle was long and obſtinate, but the 
ictory at laſt turned intirely on the fide of the Ro- 
1ans, The king loſt that day fifty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, without reckoning the pri- 


Joners ; he retreated. in diſorder with the few troops 


which were left him, firſt to Sardis, and then to A- 
damea. This victory was followed by the ſurrender 
df the ſtrongeſt cities of Aſia. 

i Deputies ſoon after arrived from Antiochus, with 
orders to accept of ſuch conditions of peace, as the 
Romans ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. Theſe were 
he ſame as had been offered from the beginning, that 
he king ſhould give up all that he poſſeſſed in Europe, 

ith all the cities he had in Aſia on this fide mount 


Haurus, which ſhould henceforward be the boundary 


df his kingdom; that he ſhould pay the Roman peo- 
dle fifteen thouſand Euboic talents, for the expences 
ff the war, and four thonſand to king Eumenes 
ut, firſt of all, that he ſhould give up Hannibal, 
vithout which the Romans. would hearken to no- 
dropoſals. This treary was. confirmed at Rome. 

The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucius 
cipio, and he took the ſirname of Aſiaticus. 


The End and Death of Scipio. 
Though Scipio had ſhewed ſo much integrity 


nd diſintereſtedneſs in the war with Antiochus, he 


Was 
* Thid. n. 58. | 


Liv. lib. xxxvili. n. 38—44. 
L 1 Lib. X2xyitie n. for 


Did. 4. 
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was notwithſtanding accufed of having held intell:Þ 
gence with that prince. Some time after his return, 
to Rome, the two Petilliuſes, tribunes of the peo 
ple, brought an accuſation againſt him upon thi 
ſcore, They ſaid, that Antiochus had ſent hin 
back his ſon without a ranſom, and made court to 
him as to one who decided every thing at Rome ig 
reſpect to peace and war: That in the province, hÞ 
rather behaved with the authority of a dictator, tha 
the ſubmiſſion of a lieutenant: That his motive inf 
going to the war, was. to perſuade Greece, Aſia, ani 
all the people of the Eaft, that one man alone waſh 
the prop and ſupport of the empire, which he had 
before made known to Spain, Gaul, Sicily, and A 
frica: m That Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, ov 
ed its glory. and: ſecurity to Scipio: That a ſing] 
word of his mouth had more authority than the de 
crees of the ſenate, or the orders of the people 
And, laſtly, finding no particular of his life tha 
was capable of reproach, they endeavoured to mak 
his power odious. 

Scipio, without ſaying a ſingle word to the point! 
on which he was accuſed, made ſo ſublime a die 
courſe upon the great enterprizes he had happij 
put an end to, that all the world agreed, there nc: 
ver was a more pompous: encommm given, or 
more juſt. one. n For he reported thoſe actions 
with the ſame elevation of mind, and the ſan ve 
greatneſs of fou}, that he had ſhewed in doin; 
them. Nor was any. one offended at hearing hin 
commend himſelf, as his ſpeaking. in that manne! 
aroſe from a neceſſity af defending himſelf, and n 
a deſire of extolling. The whole time was: ſpent | 
debates, and night coming on, the judgment vw 
referred to another day. | 

: Whe! 


= Unum hominem capvt eolumenqhe Romani Tmperii efle : ſi 
vmbra Seipionis civitatem domigam orbis terrarum latere ; nutte 
Jus pro decretis aug pro populi juſſis eſſe. Infamia intactui 
invidia, qua poſſunt, urgent. Liv. lib. xxxvili. n. 51. 

*- Dicebantur enim ab eodem animo ingenioque, a quo geſt: 
rant: et aurium faſtidium aberat, .quia pro periculo, non in g. N 
an, referebantur. Ibid. v. 50. 
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When that day came, Scipio appeared with a 


Humber of clients and friends, and after ſilence pro- 
FF&laimed, © It was on the ſame day with this,” ſays 
he to the tribunes, © that I conquered Hannibal 
„ and the Carthaginians near Carthage, As there- 
fore it is not reaſonable to ſpend it in debate and 
e conteſt, I thall go directly to the capitol, and give 
„thanks for this victory to Jupiter, Juno and Mi- 
J nerva, and all the gods who inhabit there. At- 
tend me in this duty of religion and gratitude, as 

# many of you as have leiſure, and pray the gods 
to give you commanders like me; if it be true 
that from the time of my being ſeventeen years 
old, in proportion as you have conferred honours 
upon me exceeding my years, I have alſo endea- 


voured to anticipate your ſuffrages by my ſer- 
{ vices,” Having ſpoke thus, he went ſtraight to 


the capitol, whither the whole aſſembly followed 
aim to the very officers of the tribunes, who ſaw 
WMhemſcives deſerted by all mankind except their 
laves. This was the moſt glorious day in Scipio's 


fe, and in point ef real grandeur had ſomething 
nore ſplendid and memorable in it, than that where- 
n he entered Rome triumphant over Syphax and 
je Carthaginians, | 

From that day, which may be looked upon as the 
aſt of fo glorious a life, he retired to Liternum to 
void the jealouſy and malignity of his accuſers, 
ith a reſolution not to be preſent at the trial of his 
auſe, which had been put off, o He had too high 

ſpirit, and had hitherto ſupported too great a cha- 
acter in the republic, to be able to deſcend to the 

rm of a trial. 

When the day of judgment was come, his brother 
cipio laid the cauſe of his abſence upon a trouble- 
ome illneſs, which would not permit of a journey to 
dome. His accuſers, laying hold of his retirement 


o render him ftill more odious to the people, re- 
quired 


Major animvs et fortuna erat, ac majori fortunae aſſuetus, quam 
t reus eſſe ſciret, et ſummittere ſe in humilitatem cauſam dicen- 


Im. Lib. xxx viii. A. 52. g 
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quired that he ſhould be taken by force from his- 
country houſe, and brought to Rome againſt his in-“ 
clination to anſwer to the accuſations he ſtood char., 
ged with, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, one of 
the tribunes of the people, who had ever been the e.“ 
nemy of Scipio, not being able to endure that he ſhould 
de treated with ſuch indignity, declared in his fa.“ 
vour, and full of reſentment againſt his colleagues: 
% What, tribunes, ſays he, ſhall this conqueror oi 
Spain and Africa be trod on by you? Has he de- 
* feated four Carthaginian generals, cut to piece 
and put to flight four great armies in Spain, con- 
« quered Syphax, Hannibal, and Antiochus (for hig 
* brother is willing to divide the honour of this lai 
victory with him) only to fall by the hatred and 
*« envy of the two Petillii? p Are then no merits, no 
% honours, fufficient to procure a ſafe retreat, a ſa 
« cred and inviolable afylum for great men, wherc 
their old age, if it cannot command reſpect, may 
% at leaſt be protected from inſult and outrage !'Þ 
This diſcourſe was received with- general applauſe 
and the ſenate ſoon after returned their thanks to 
Sempronius, for preferring the public intereſt to ki 
private reſentment. His accuſers not being able to 
bear the reproaches made them on:all fides, deſited 
from their proſecution. | | 

Scipio paſt the reſt of his life at Liternum, with: 
out ſo much as defiring to ſee Rome any more, and 
_ cauſed a tomb to be erected there for him, that he 
might not be buried in an -ungratefu: country. 


| The Death of HANNIBAL, 


Hannibal not thinking himſelf any longer ſecure 
in the dominions of Antiochus, retired to Pruſia 
king of Bithynia. 4 But the Romans. did not ſuffet 

| him 


P Nullis ne meritis ſuis, nullis veſtris honoribus, unquam in a. 

eem tutam, et velut ſanctam, clari yiri pervenient: ubi, 0 non vene 

rabilis, inviolata ſaltem ſenectus eorum confidat? Lib. xxxviii. n. 53 
7 Liv. Üb. XXXIX. n. JI. N ; 
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Kim to reſt there, but ſent Quintius Flaminius to 
that king to complain of the refuge he gave him. 
It was by no means difficult for Hannibal to divine 
"FShat he ſhould be delivered into the hands of his e- 
1 gemies. He inſtantly attempted to eſcape by flight, 
- | but perceived, that the ſeven private paſſages he had 
made to his palace, were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of 
J Pruſias, who deſigned to make his court to the Ro- 
hans by betraying his gueſt. He then cauſed the 
a poiſon to be bronght him, which he had long kept 
„a. by him to make uſe of upon occaſian, and holdin 
mi kt in his hands : * Let us deliver, ſays he, the Ro- 
all man people from an uneaſineſs which ſo long tor - 
and ! ments them, ſince they have not patience to wait 
for an old man's death. The victory which Fla- 
| * e minius gains over a man diſarmed and betrayed, 
k will not be much for his honour, This day alone 


me ſhews how much the Romans are degenerated. 
1 pl Their fathers adviſed Pyrrhus to guard againſt a 
düse traitor, who deſigned 40 poiſon him, at the very 
$ g eme that prince was making war upon them in 


the heart of Italy, And now they have ſent a 
perſon of conſular dignity to engage Pruſias to 
put his friend and hoſt to death, and commit an 
abominable crime.” And then uttering impre- 
tions againſt Pruſias, and calling upon the gods, 
ho were the guardians and avengers of the ſacred 
tes of hoſpitality, to puniſh him, he drank up the 
diſon and died. | 

Such was the end of the two greateſt men of their 
ze, who both fell by the jealouly of their enemies, 
id experienced the ingratitude of their country. 


ſecure 
ruſids 
ſuffer 
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be War againſt PERSEUS the laſt King of Ma: 


CE DON, 


Perſeus had ſucceeded his father Philip in the 
gdom of Macedon, and twenty years were now 
cd ſince the peace made with Antiochus. 
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r The Romans having long diſſembled ſeveral can 
ſes of diſcontent they had againſt Perſeus, reſolve 
at laſt to make war upon him, unleſs he gave then 
ſatisfaction, This prince had neither honour no 
religion, and made no ſcruple to employ calumnyſ 
murder and poiſon for the attainment of his end; 
Blinded and corrupted by the flatteries of his courſ 
tiers, he thought himſelf a great ſoldier, and capa 
ble of ſubduing the Romans. For which reaſon, he 
anſwered their deputies with ſuch haughtineſs and 4 
pride, as obliged them to declare war againſt hin 
upon the ſpot. Some ſmall ſucceſſes in his fir 
campaign ſerved only to make him the more adven 
turous, t However he followed the counſel which 
was given him, which was to make the beſt uſe d 
the advantage he had gained in a battle, in order i 
obtain more favourable conditions of peace, rathW* 
than to hazard all upon an uncertain hope. I 
therefore made the u conſul very advantageous of 
fers. * In the council of war, which was held upo! 
this occaſion, the Roman conſtancy prevailed. Th" 
character of the nation in thoſe times was to ſhc f 
great courage and magnanimity under misfortune: 
whilſt they valued themſelves upon their moderatio”* 
in proſperity. The anſwer therefore to the kin 
was, that he had no peace to expect, but by ſubmigf” 
ting intirely to the diſcretion of the Roman peop| ad 
and leaving the deciſion of his fate to them. ART 
hope of accommodation being at an end, both tidg'®! 
prepared for continuing the war. Y The new con. 


ſul entered Macedonia, and marched to attack ts 
kind d 4: 
nd 
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r Liv. lib. xlii. n. 25 ——31. N 
* Hunc per omnia clandeſtina graſſari ſcelera latrociniorum ac m 
neficiorum cernebant. Lib. xlii. n 18 ere 
Auſi ſunt quidam amicorum conſilium dare. ut ſecunda fortu! er 
in conditiones honeſtae pacis uteretur, potius quam ſpe vana ere 
tus in caſum irreyocabilem ſe daret. Lib. xlii. n. 62. | 
* Publius Licinius Craſſus. 
* Romana conſtantia vicit in conſilio. Ita tum mos erat, in 4 
verſis vultum ſecundae fortunae gerere, moderari animos in ſecul 
dis. Ibid, Lib. xliv. n. 1, &c. 
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z cing in his own country, However, as the affair 
vas of much longer duration than had been expect- 


ed, the Romans grew very unecaſy. 


y Paulus Zmilius being choſen conſul, and the 


rar againſt Perſcus committed to his care, they con- 
reived better hopes, and he put himſelf into a con- 
ition not to deceive them. Before his departure, 
he thought proper to make a ſpeech to the people, 
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Irherein he beſought them not to give credit to any 


ying reports, that ſhould be rumoured againſt his 
onduct, 'That there was a kind of idle unperien- 
ed men, who could make war in their cloſets at 
heir eaſe, and if their views and ſchemes were not 
ollowed, were apt to cenſure the general in public 
ompanies, and paſs ſentence upon him. That he 
lid not refuſe to receive advice, but it muſt be from 
derſons that were upon the ſpot, 

z When he arrived in Macedonia, and drew near 
he enemy, the troops, full of ardour, deſired to 
harge them immediately, and a young officer of 
eat merit, named Naſica, prefled him to lay hold 
t the opportunity, and not let an enemy eſcape, 
rhoſe flights and precipitate retreats had given ſo 
nuch exerciſe to his predeceſſors. He commended 

e warmth of the young officer and the ſoldiers, 
ut did not comply with their deſire. The march 
ad been long and painful in a very hot ſummer's 

ay, and the army extremely fatigued with duſt, 
rought, wearineſs, and the exceflive heat of the 
un. He therefore did not judge it convenient to 
ngage his troops in a battle, fatigued and exhauſt- 
d as they were, againſt an enemy, who being freſh 
nd lying ſtill, were in their full force. 

Some days after, they came to a battle. Paulus 
Emilius ſhewed all the wiſdom and courage that 
cre to be expected from ſo experienced a comman- 
er. The long and obſtinate reſiſtance of the ene- 

ly, ſhewed they had not intirely degenerated from 

Vol. IV. E their 


| Liv. lib. xliv. n. 17-22. 2 N. 36, 
N. 37-42, Plut. in vit. Emil. Pauli. 
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their ancient reputation. The great ſhock lay againiÞ* 
the Macedonian phalanx, which was a kind of ſquareÞ; 
battalion thick ſet with pikes and lances, and whichÞ* 
it was almoſt impoſſible to break through; thy 
were ſo accuſtomed to join all their bucklers toge- 
ther, and preſent a kind of iron wall to the enemy 
Paulus ZEmilius owned afterwards, that this brazen 
rampart, and that foreſt of pikes had filled him with 
dread and aſtoniſhment; and though he put a good 
countenance upon it, he could not at firſt help feel 
ing ſome doubts and uneaſineſs upon the ſucceſs off 
the battle. In ſhort, all his firſt line being cut tu 
pieces, the ſecond was diſcouraged, and began like; 
wiſe to give way. The conſul, perceiving that the 
inequality of ground obliged the phalanx to leave 
openings and intervals, divided his troops into pla 
toons, and ordered them to throw themſelves into 
the void places of the enemies battle, and not attack 
them all together 1n front, but by detachments, and 
at different places at the ſame time. This orderiif 
timely given, gained the victory, The phalany, 
thus ſeparated and disjoined, were no longer able t 
ſuſtain the efforts of the Romans, What followed 
was bloodſhed and ſlaughter, and it is thought ther 
fell that day above twenty five thouſand men on the 
Ade of the Macedonians. 

b Perſeus withdrew before the battle begun; ai 
ter ſome vain efforts, he ſuffered himſelf to be take e 
priſoner, and ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and" 
this he did in ſo baſe and cowardly a manner, e 
drew upon him the contempt of all that ſaw it, in lt 
ſtead of exciting their compaſſion, as might haut 
been expected in ſuch a condition. e He was cafe. 
ried to Rome with his children; and ſerved to ade 
ora the triumph of Paulus Amilius, 
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REFLECTIONS. 
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zen J Queſtion whether the reader, when he ſees me 
vin meddling with war and politics, will not be 
oo tempted to apply to me what Hannibal ſaid upon a 
al Hike occaſion, It was at the time when he retired 
to Antiochus at Epheſus, 4 where every body itri- 
t ta ing to entertain him agreeably, it was one day pro- 
ike.poſed to him to hear a philoſopher called Phormio, 
the ho made a great noiſe in the city, and paſſed for a 
care fine ſpeaker, He was ſo complaitant as to go where 
pla- 5 | 
into duties of a general of an army, and the rules of the 
tachWoilitary art, and made a very long diſcourſe. The 
anichole audience were charmed with his eloquence, 
rdcp2d Hannibal was aſked what he thought of it. His 
lam nſwer, which he gave in Greek, was ill exprefted 
le in point of language, but full of a ſoldier- like liber- 
y, ©© I. have ſeen, ſays he, many old men that 
wanted ſenſe and judgment; but of all the old 
men that ever I ſaw, this is the moſt ſenſcleſs and 
judicious,” How extravagant indeed muſt it 
ave been in a philoſopher, who had never ſeen ci- 
her camp or army, to attempt to entertain an Han - 
bal, with precepts concerning the art of war? EL 
hould deſerve a like reproach, and perhaps more 
ſtly too, if the reflections I make were my own, 
put as I {elect almoft every one of them from the 
oit learned men of antiquity, who were ſome of 
em very ſkilful and experienced in the art of war, 
think myfelf very fecure under the ſhadow of 
eir great names, and that I may talk with them of 
ar and politics, 
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e was deſired. The philoſopher ſpoke upon the 


My reflections ſhall turn upon two points. I ſhall 
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4 Of Profane Hiſtery. >..." 
tues, and as occaſion offers, the faults alſo of thoſe f 
who have had the greateſt ſhare in the events I have 
ſpoke of, ſuch as Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, Paulus + 
£milius, Antiochus, Philip and Perſeus. I thilfh. 
then endeavour to explain the principles of the go 


vernment and policy of the Romans, eſpecially in 4 
what relates to the manner of their conduct in the; 
time of war, with reference to their citizens, thei, 
alltes, and their enemies. And for all this, I can, 
not have a better authority, nor « ſurer guide than 
Polybius, who was an eye-witneſs of part of the e 
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I: 
vents here treated, was familiarly acquainted with E 
the great men who were the principal actors ine. 
them, ſtudied the character and conſtitution of theliſ;;; 
Roman people with a great deal of care, and ſerve, 
as a guide and matter to Livy, whoſe refleCtions He 
Mall likewife make great uſe of. d : 


ARTICLE Ts FIRST. E | 


The different Qualifications of the Perſons ſpoke of i e | 
this third Portion of ROMAN Hiftory. Nc 


WE here plainly ſ:e, that neither wealth, luc 
YY ftrious extraction, nor even the majeſty of ou 
throne, make men truly valuable; and that, ho th 
gorgeous and dazzling ſocver all this vain ſplendogſÞch 
may be, it is entirely obſcured and effaced by req pre 
merit and ſolid virtue. What an idea does the haut 
ſtory we have related leave us. of the princes ol 
ſpeuks of? 


AN rTrlochus King F SYRIA. 


Without dwelling upon the other foults of t 
prince, a ſingle circumſtance* may lead us into 


judgment of his character. e Livy ſays, that fl WP 
fir 


* .* 2 1 * - a . . * * 
© Saepe ego andivi, milites, eum primum eſſe virum, qui iple c0 
ſulat quid in rem ſit; ſecundum eum, qui bene monenti obcs! 
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Frſt degree of merit in a man who commands, is to 
de able of himſelf to act what is proper; that the 
ccond is at leaſt to know when to follow good 
1 ounſel ; but to be able to do neither the one nor 
50 the char, is the mark of a little mind, without de- 


Arhat muſt we think of Antiochus ? He had under- 
N aken a war againſt the moſt powerful, warlike, and 


annibal to his court, the greateſt general mankind 


pe had given proofs of his valour, prudence, and. 
xerfett ſkill in the art of war. To theſe great qua- 
ities he joined an inherent hatred of the Romans, 
nd an earneſt defire of revenging himſelf upon 
hem. How ſerviceable muſt ſuch a man have been 
d a prince of the leait judgment ?. 

Antiochus at firſt received Hannibal with great 
dy, and paid him all the honours due to a general. 
bs high. a reputation. In the council of war, 

hich he called, Hannibal pertifted in the opinion 
e had always had, that the Romans could not be 
2nquered. except in Italy. He ſupported his opi- 
'0n with unanſwerable reaſons, and offered his ſer- 
ce to make a deſcent in Italy, whilſt the king 
ould continue in Greece, to perplex the Romans 


of { 

hoi ch the apprehenfion of a powerful diverſion, An- 
ndofÞpchus did not difapprove this advice. f But it was 
. repretented. to him, that he ought not to rely upon 


annibal ;, that he was an exile and a Carthaginian,, 
oſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt to him a. 
ouſand different projects every day; that beſides, 
e very reputation he had acquired in war, and 

ach of courſe would follow him, was too great 

ra lieutenant; that the king ought to be che ſole 
£ nad, and general; that all mens eyes and attention 


os E 3 hould 
at tl 
reer ipſe conſulere, nee alteri parere ſciat, eum extremi ingenit? 


Lib. xxii. n. 29. 

G code ſame thought occurs in Heſiod, Op. & Di. v. 291. in Hero 
bed lib. vii. avd in Cic. pro Cluent. n. 84. 
1 Liy, lib, IXAXY» N. ** 


in ign, reflection, or prudence. Upon chis principle, 


Fucceſsful people in the world. Chance had brought 


d ever ſeen. In his long war againſt the Romans 
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ry Other thought and reflection in him. He noc 


ſhould be fixed only upon him; whereas, was Han 
nibal employed, that ſtranger alone would have al : 
the glory of their good ſucceſs, £ 
This was enough to turn the head of Antiochus a 
It was taking him on his weak ſide. A mean jea f 
touſy, the ſign and faudt of little minds, ſtifled eve 
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longer ſet any value upon Hannibal, nor made amg 
uſe of him. The event ſufficiently avenged the lat n 
ter, and ſhewed how unfortunate it is for a prince 
to lay open his heart to envy, and his cars to the 
poiſonous. diſcourſe of flatterers. 


Prairie and PERSEUS Kings of MACEDON. 


Theſe princes, who fat upon the throne of Ma. 
cedon, which had formerly been ſo illuſtrious, and 
facceeded to the dominions of the old Philip and 
his ſon Alexander, two of the greateſt princes that 
ever were, wretchedly ſupported the glory of their 
predeceflors, and ſhewed that there is a: great diffe- 
rence between reigning, and being really a king. 0 

£ Philip, according to Polybius, had all the qua 
Iifications neceſſary in forming a great prince, ande 
executing great deſigns. To omit the advantages ii 
his perſon, and an air of majeſty natural to him, he 
had a lively and diſcerning ſpirit, capable of theo 
greateſt things, h a ſurpriſing grace in his diſcourſe \ 
and a memory which let nothing eſcape him; a per 
fect knowledge in the art of war, with a courag]hP® 
and boldneſs that nothing could daunt. But alu 
theſe fine qualities ſoon degenerated in him, andpplie 

ave place to the moſt exceſſive vices, injutticy9 | 


fraud, perfidiouſneſs, cruelty and irreligion, whichF*1s 


on gr 


ET Polyb. p. 329. . 10 

* It was, in all probability, this talent that led him into a fault 
which is blameable indeed in private perſons, but far more dangehers, 
tous in princes, and altogether unbecoming the dignity of a k:n2Wim 
I raean the taking pleaſure in raillery and jeſiing. Erat dicuci ho 
natura, quam region decet ; et me futer ſeria quidem riſu ſatis i 
Brant Liv. lib. xxxii. n. 44. 8 8 
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an. 
all an inſupportable tyrant to his ſubjects, 


His ſon Perſeus inherited only his faults, with the 


us addition of one vice peculiar to himſelf, I mean a 


je ſordid and inſatiable avarice. This paſhion, which 


ve. is the baſeſt and the moſt unworthy of a prince, he 


no carried to an incredible exceſs. He ſuffered all the 


am great preparations, which had been made with ſo 


la: much care, for the ſupport of the war againſt the 


inc Romans, to be loſt and ruined, for fear of drawing. 


certain ſums out of his coffers; and by that means 
overthrew the hopes the Macedonians had concei- 
ed from them, From the fame motive, he ſent 
back twenty thouſand ſelect troops, which he called 
in to his afliſtance, but could not reſolve with him- 


the 


Ma- elf to pay in the manner agreed on. He broke his 
and word alſo with Gentius king of the UVlyrians, and 
andWhought bimfſelf very dexterous, in amuſing him 
thaſvith the hopes of three hundred talents, which he 
heirfſfefulcd to give him at laſt, though he might have 


red with them all the forces of Illyria againft the 
Romans, In which, as Plutarch obſerves, he did 
"ot ſhew himſelf the heir and imitator of Alexan- 
ler the Great, or Philip, who, by conſtantly prac- 
iling this maxim, That victory ſhould be purchaſed 
ith money, and nat money with victory, ſubdued al- 
* theſWoſt all the world, | 
We know what was his end. He beſought Pau- 
us Amilius not to make him a ſpectacle to the Ro- 
nans, and ſpare him the diſgrace of being led in 
riumph; the favour he aſks is in his own power, re- 
lied the Roman, meaning that he had no more to- 
lo than kill himſelf ; an action which in the dark- 
hicheſs of Paganiſm was looked upon. as the proof of 
of great ſoul. He could not reſolve to do this, and 
herefore adorned the triumph of his conqueror, 
\ fault $W$2d became an object of contempt to all the ſpecta- 
dangWors, who ſcarce condeſcended to caſt their eyes upon 
kin im, All the compaſſion fell upon his children, 
bo were the more deſerving of pity, as their 2 
cr 
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maſters. in every kind, ſparing in this point for no 
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der years did not allow them as yet to be fully ſen. 
fable of their misfortune. 


| 
A) 

This general was the ſon of the famous Pauly; . 
Emilius, who fell in the battle of Cannæ. He lived 
in an age, ſays Plutarch, that abounded with great 
men, and took pains to be inferior to none of them, 
For the attainments of dignities he did not ftrive, as 
the cuſtom then was, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
eloquence at the bar, or to gain the favour of the 
people by flattering condeſcenſions, though very 
capable of ſucceeding that way, He thought it 
his duty to proceed by a more honourable and wor- 
thy method, to recommend himſelf by his valour, 
juſtice, and a firm adherence to every branch of 
duty, wherein he exceeded. all the young men of 
his time, 

Being admitted into the college of the augurs, he 
thoroughly ſtudied, and reformed the ancient prac- Y 
tices of divine worſhip, upon a full perſuaſion, thatP®! 
nothing was more dangerous than innovation iger 
matters of religion, and that negligence in fſinall* { 
matters leads to the violation. of the moſt. importan 
rules. | 

He was no lefs exact and ſevere in reſtoring thepat 
obſervance of all the old regulations of military diſ. 
cipline, ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorabl: to 
all thoſe who diſobeyed him, and i holding it for : 
maxim, that to conquer his enemies, was a neceſſary 
conſequence of carefully forming his citizens under 
a ſtrict diſcipline. | 

A verylong interval of time, which paſſed between 
his two conſulthips, gave him an opportunity of ap- 
plying. himſelf particularly to, the education of his 
children. He put them under the care of the ableſt 
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ſen.xpence, though poſſefſed but of a very moderate 
fortune. He aſſiſted in all their exerciſes as much 
as the public affairs would give him leave, deſigning 
dy this means to be himſelf their principal maſter, 
and leaving fathers (however engaged in buſineſs) 
his great example, of looking upon the education 
df their children as the moſt eſſential part of their 
luty, and, for this reaſon, not entirely to be truſted 
em. the care and integrity of others. | 
- The great theatre, whereon the merit of Paulus 
his Emilius was diſplayed in its full luſtre, was Mace- 
on. When obliged to accept of the conſulſhip, he 
egan by requiring that commiſſioners of ability 
nd underſtanding ſhould be diſpatched thither, 
ho ſhould inform him from their own knowledge 
f the ſituation of the Macedonian affairs, of the 
umber and quality both of the Roman and the e- 
emies troops by ſea and land, of the ſtate of the 
roviſions, magazines and arſenals, of the diſpoſi- 
on of the allies, in a word, of every thing that 
oncerned the army, without k which it was impoſ- 
ble to take juſt meaſures. It was one of the im- 
ortant inſtructions, which Cambyſes king of Per- 
a gave his ſon Cyrus, when he ſet out for his firſt 
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tantlkmpaign, never to engage in any enterprize, with- 


t being firſt ſecure of all the means and helps 

{Wat were requiſite to make it ſucceed. 
We have already obſerved, that Naſica very much 
refled Paulus Amilius to fall upon the enemy, as 
don as he was arrived near the Macedonian camp, 
nder an apprehenſion leſt the enemy ſhould eſcape 
derem his purſuit, He was by no means offended at 
ie liberty which this officer took in this remon- 
vecnfrance, It was a great principle with him, and he 
ap- elared as much when he left Rome, that a com- 
c higanding officer ſhould hearken to advice more than 
ety man. m * J am far, ſaid he to them, from 
r no thinking that generals ſhould not receive advice; 
66 on 


t Ex his bene cognitis certa in futurum conſilia capi poſſe ratus. 
,. lib. xliv. n. 18. : 
| Renoph. lib. 1. Cyrop. = Liv. lib, xliv. n. 22. 
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*© on the other hand, I am perſuaded there is morſſ 
pride than wiſdom in attempting to do everyſig 


* thing of one's own head,” He therefore anſwer 
ed this young officer in a very obliging manner; 1 
F 
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r 1 

In! 
le 
n I have formerly, ſaid he to him, thought agr. 
** you think at preſent, and you alſo will one da 
* think as I do now: Experience has taught mi 
** when it is proper to engage, and when to decline 
«« fighting, You ſhall know at a proper time the 
« reaſons of my conduct; at preſent, rely upon 
« your general.“ It is a pleaſure to me to quot. 
fuch paflages as theſe, as they ſeem very proper to 
teach young perſons how to behave themſelves, an 
particularly to avoid thoſe airs of inſolence and pride: 
towards their inferiors, in which authority an 
greatneſs are often improperly made to conſiſt, an 
alſo to receive the advice that is given them with do 
cility and politeneſs. 

A man that has but little underſtanding, is ful 
of his own opinions, and the more ſhallow his con 
ception, the leſs docile he is. „ He thinks, that! 
attempting to give him advice he is reproached wit; 
the want of ability, and takes offence as if injureW& 
from another's not ſeeming convinced, that as he io. 
the higheſt in authority, he is alſo of the moſt did 
cerning capacity. A. man of a ſuperior genius is iWr; 
a quite different way of thinking. He knows, tha, 
an expreſſion of another ſometimes gives a great in. 
ght into an affair. He is always ready to heat 
whatever is propoſed, to ſet a juſt. value upon al 
that is laid before him, and to compare it with hi 
own reaſons; and in this he makes a-right under 
ſtanding and judgment conſiſt. ri 

Me may obſerve in the deſcription. of the batte i 
which put an end to the Macedonian war, as p Polit 
Iybius has done in ſeveral places, that wiſdom anqhha 
temper are the proper qualifications of a generalſci; 

eſpecialeh 
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n Liv. lib. xliv. n. 36. | dal 
Ne alienae ſententiae indigens videretur, in diverſa ac deterics 
tranſibat. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. e. 10. 

? Polyb. p. 36, 37. 
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Aſpecially in the heat and fury of a battle, and that 
« 1e victory does not depend upon the hundred thou- 
od arms which make up an army, but upon the 
read of the general. Thus, we ce in the battle we 
a re ſpeaking of, that the timely orders given by the 
lageneral, to throw themſelves into the vacant {paces 


mall bodies, ſaved the Roman army, and gained the 
iory. It is to ſuch paſſages as theſe, that Poly- 
ius would have a reader be principally attentive; 
nd he rightly obſerves, that one of the ſureſt means 
f obtaining perfection in the knowledge of the art 
f war, is to ſtudy the actions and genius of the 
eat men who have made a figure in hiſtory. 

The uſe which Paulus Emilius made of his victo- 
and leiſure, is a great example to generals, go- 
rnors of provinces, and all perſons in authority, 
d teaches them how to make a proper ule of their 
dwer, grandeur, and command. He took that op- 
drtunity, ſays the hiſtorian, to viſit Greece, and 


relieving the people, reforming diforders, and 
fuſing his liberality wherever he came; an em- 
oyment, adds the ſame hiſtorian, alike benevolent 
dd glorious, and which could proceed only from a 
eee fund of humanity; Hicſoſnv tvSoZov ,d % .= 
„prov. 

Upon his return from Greece, he celebrated the 
blic games, to which he invited the people and 
ugs of Aſia, and gave them a ſumptuous enter- 
inment, ſupplying that great expence abundantly 
It of the king's treaſures, as Plutarch fays, but 
mving only from himſelf the good order obſerved 
it. But what principally was admired, was his 


p PoWliteneſs, and agreeable and engaging manner of 


n anofhaviour, his care to treat every one according to 
neralſſeir rank, and to oblige all, who could ſcarce com- 
eClall tend how it was poilible for a man that was qua- 
id for ſuch great things, to make ſuch a figure in 

all ones. But the moſt pleaſing effect of his mag- 
nificence 
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nificence was to ſee, that amidſt ſo many curioſitia 
and ſpectacles that were capable of attracting their 
eyes, they found nothing ſo deſerving their atten- 
tion and admiration as himſelf. It was upon thi 


3. 
occaſion, as they were commending with aitoniſh- 
ment the elegant difpotition of his entertainment 
and diverſions, that he let fall theſe remarkable 
words, That the ſame turn of mind ſuggeſted 
* how to draw up an army in the field, and diſpoſe 
© an entertainment, ſo as to make the one formidy 
« ble to the enemy, and the other agreeable to th 
« gueſts,” 

What I have here related of the polite, noble 
and inſinuating behaviour of Paulus Amilius, » 
highly glorious for a general, and contains a grea 
leflon for all who govern. The language of favo 
and obliging manners is heard by all mankind, tha 
of merit is not ſo univerſal. It is not poſlible to be 
ſtow benefits upon all; his ſtock muſt be exhauite 
who is always giving: But goodneſs, humanity, and 
juſtice, are perpetual and general benefits, whok 
fource is never dry, and from which no perla 
whatſoever is excluded, It is a great advantage ti 
have an happy genius improved by ſtudy and reflec 
tion, a fruitful and inexhauſtible variety of charns 
and graces for all ſorts of men in every condition, 
and of every character, 4 To know how to app) 
them, to blend and diverſify them, that every on- 
may find ſomething in them wherein himſelf is con 
cerned ; to diſpenſe the common marks of good 
neſs and affection to all, by carrying an agrecabk 


r air in the countenance, which, by a kind of muy E 
but public eloquence, wins and charms whoever hns 


to do with it; ſuch gentle and popular behaviout 
inſtead of being injurious to the dignity of gre 


7 Apud ſubjectos, apud provimos, apud collegas, variis illec 
bris potens; /uys Tacitus, ſpeaking of Mucianus governor of Y 
Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 10. 

r Vultv, qui maxime populos demeretur, amebilis, Sen. de Ci 
lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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en, ſerves to exalt and render it more. eſtimable, 
$ Comitate et alloquiis officia provecans incorrupto du- 
ris honore, ſays Tacitus, ſpeaking of the moſt amia- 
ple prince that ever was. | 
We cannot too often make youth read the beauti- 

ful diſcourſes which Livy and Plutarch put into the 

mouth of Paulus Amilius, after his victory, which 

each us how a prince ſhould bear bad fortune, and 
rhat reflections we ought to make in great proſpe- 

I thall here give a part of them. 
t Perſeus, when he appearcd for the firſt time be- 
ore his conqueror, threw himſelf in an humble po- 
ſture at his feet, and dropt ſeveral cowardly expreſ- 
jons, and unworthy ſupplications, which Paulus 
Emilius could neither ſuffer nor hear, but looking 
on him with a countenance full of ſorrow and in- 
Wignation : © Wretch that you are, ſays he to him, 
* why do you acquit fortune of the greateſt re- 
* proach you could throw upon her, or why juſti- 
fy her by ſuch actions, as ſhew that you deſerve 
your misfortunes, and have been unworthy of 
your paſt proſperity? Why do you degrade my 
victory, and fully the glory of my actions, by 
ſhewing yourſelf ſo mean, that the Romans can- 


$3 


not but bluſh at their having ſuch an adverſary ? 


Learn then, that virtue in misfortune attracts the 
reſpect of its enemies, and that meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit, how ſucceſsful ſoever it may be, acquires on- 
However, he 
uſed him up, and giving him his hand, committed 


ly contempt from the Romans. 


m to the cuſtody of Tubero. 


He then returned to: his tent with his ſons, his 
ns in law, and ſome young officers of his army, 
nere, after he had reflected ſome time, without 
eaking; at laſt breaking filence, ** Is it poſlible, 
lays he, my children, that a man ſhould be fo far 
blinded by proſperity, as to ſwell with pride, and 
ſet a value upon himſelf for having conquered 
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nations, ruined cities, and ſubdued kingdoms ? Þ 
Can we think, after the great example that for. 
tune has juſt given all ſoldiers of the inconſtancy 
© of human affairs, that there is any thing perma- 
% nent and ſolid in her greateſt favours ? At what 
© time can we flatter ourſelves that we are ſecure, 
* ſince we have frequently the moſ: to fear in the 
e very moment of victory; and the fatal deſtiny 
„% which overthrows one to day, and another to 
«© morrow, in the very height of joy, often prepares 
« for us the ſevereſt diſgraces ? When a few mi- 
© nutes have ſufficed to pull down the throne of 
„Alexander, who had attained the higheſt degree 
© of power, and ſubjected the greateſt part of the 
« world; and we now ſee his ſucceſſors, who but 
© a while ago were encompaſſed with formidable 

© armies, reduced to the neceſſity of receiving their 
&« bread every day from the hands of their enemies; f 
„ ſhall we preſume to believe our good fortune con- a 
“ ſtant and durable, and ſuperior to the viciflitudeWh 
* of the world? For you, my children, the uncer{W1c 
« tainty of what the gods prepare for us, and vi 
the iſſue of a fortune that now ſmiles upon usMor 
«© ſhould moderate the exceſſes of joy, and inſo R. 
4 lence of heart, which are the natural conſequer Med 
& ces of victory.“ co 
Theſe laſt words were a kind of preſage and pre ſpe 
diction of the misfortunes which hung over hi 
head. In ſhort, of the four ſons which Paulus A 
milius had, the two eldeſt, by the firſt marriage 
named Scipio and Fabius, were adopted into oth 
families; and of the two others, which were tht 
hopes of his, the one died four days before his tr 
umph, and the other three days after it. "Lhe mar 
was no perſon whatever but was inwardly affect: 
with ſo mournful an accident, and let fall ton 
tears at the fate of the unhappy father. Paulus 
milius alone, ſuppreſſing his grief, expreſſed a co! 
ftancy which made him appear ſtill greater than eve 
He told the people, that, terrified with rei: 
: | upo 
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G : . 

1 the republic. Fortune, added he, by placing my 
at triumph between the funerals of my two children, 
re, © as though the meant to divert herſelf with human 


| © events, fills me indeed with trouble and ſorrow, 
„ but aſcertains a full ſecurity to my country, ha- 


taken a plcaſure in expoſing the conqueror and 
| © the conquered alike, as a ſpectacle to all man- 
“ kind; with this difference, however, that the 
« conquered Perſeus has {till his children, the con- 
« queror Paulus ÆEmilius none remaining. But 
the public happineſs alleviates my grief for m 

* domeſtic misfortunes.” 


full of love and zcal for his country, was lamented 
had carried the generous contempt he always expreſ- 
virtue. This great man, who was deſcended from 


Rome, deſcended of a houſe that had been honour-- 
ed with the higheſt offices and employments ; this. 
conqueror of Macedon, » who by the immenſe 
ſpoils which he brought from thence, had long en- 
riched the public * treaſury, left no other wealth 
to his children, than the ancient and moderate pa- 
trimonial eſtate which he had received from his an- 
ceſtors, without having increaſed it, ſays Plutarch, 
o much as by a ſingle drachma. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the ancient Ro- 
mans, Nor was this noble diſintereſtedneſs the vir - 
tue of Paulus Amilius alone, but that of his whole 
family, and, I might add, of almoſt all the great 

F 2 | men 


Bis millies centies HS. aerario contulit. Vell. Patere. lib. i. 
p. 9. This ſum might amount to five and twenty millions of the 
french money. . 

*The people of Rome were diſcharged from all taxes till the war 
eta een Anthony and Octavius. Plut. 


upon ſuch unheard of ſucceſs, and expecting ſome 
great reverſe of fortune, he had beſought the gods 
to let it rather fall upon his own family than upon 


„ ving emptied all her quiver upon us. She has 


It is eaſy to judge how greatly ſuch a citizen, ſo 
after his death. It was then they knew how far he 
ſed for riches, which might be called his prevailing, 


one of the nobleſt and moſt ancient families of 


M4 


* 


found reaſoning, a plan purſued, a deſign formed, 
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men of his time. When he had made himſelf ma. g 


ſter of the prodigious treaſures which Perſeus had 
ſcraped together, all the preſent he gave his ſon -in - 
hw Tubero was a ſilver cup of five ounces weight, 
Plutarch obſerves that this cup was the firſt piece of 
filver plate that came into the Alian family, and i 
was neceflary that virtue and honour ſhould intro. 
duce it at laſt, | 


| 

1 

Favius Maxluus. 0 

x Polybins admirably deſcribes the character off © 
Fabins in few words; when relating what he thought ; 
of him after the great action by which he ſaved Mi, 
nucins his rival and enemy, he ſays, that the Ro. : 
mans then evidently faw how great an advantage 


the prudence of a general, and a firm well-ground: 
ed judgment, have over the raſhneſs and fenfelcbM. 
preſumption of a mere ſoldier. What indeed i 
principally to be admired in Fabius, and properl 
conſtitutes the general, are a prudent foreſight, pro th. 


not raſhly, but upon fixed and certain a. 
Epulnymng mp, S Myiopkc; vwvexhs ; upon which quality, 
y Polybius, in another place, makes the ſucceſs d 
great actions to depend ; edv ovv vÞ Tic Tparly To rpc leben; 
and which, Fabius himſelf ſays, ought to be the pre. 
vailing virtue in a general, 2 Propediem effecturum 


P of - ” ne 
ut ſciant homines, bono imperatori haud magni forty, 
nam momenti eſſe, mentem rationemque dominari. bim 

To this firſt virtue Fabius added a ſecond ſti 


more peculiar to him, which was a firm adherenc 
to the reſolution he had once taken up on good rea 
ions ; a conſtancy which no future accident was ci 
pable of ſhaking, My: tic, And Plutarch ex 
preſſes himſelf almoſt in the fame terms, by ſaying 
that Fabius conſtantly perſiſted in his firſt deſign 
and reſolutions, nor could any thing alter his ite 
dineſs. Hannibal, who was a good judge of mer 

an 


4 Pare 225. Pag. 551. 2 Liv. lib. xxil, n. 


To comprehend aright the prudence of Fabius, 


we muſt take a view of the condition of the two ar- 
mies. Hannibal had twice beaten the Romans. His 
troops, full of ardour and courage, were eager for 
battle. They were in an enemy's country, in want 
of money and proviſions, their numbers daily de- 
creaſing, and all communication with Carthage cut 
off, ſo that they could have no ſupplics from thence. 
And thus their only refuge lay in victory. As for 


the Romans, the two preceding defeats had almoſt 
entirely diſcouraged them, and they were afraid to 
look the Carthaginians in the face. To lead them 
to battle in this diſpoſition, was in effect to cari 

them to ſlaughter. It was neceſſary by ſlight ſkir- 
mithes to diſpel their fears gradually, to reſtore their 


courage, to fill them with confidence, and enable 


them to ſupport their ancient reputation. Beſides, 
they wanted for neither proviſions nor troops, and. 
had ſupplies of every thing ready at the proper times. 
ind. this led Fabius to the wiſe reſolution of not: 
hazarding a battle, pναννν] Tpovoig % AOVITWOS VEVEXNS 

But what ſteadineſs of ſoul had he not occaſion: 
or in perſevering conſtantly in this reſolution ! His 
enemies make a. jeſt of him, his. own officers. and 
oldiers-inſult him, Rome in general declares againſt: 
um, by. making the general of his horſe equal to 
im in authority in an unprecedented manner. Yet: 
il does not move him. He continues firm as fate. 
hoſe railleries, inſults and injurious treatment are 
o arguments, nor make any alteration in the ſitu- 
tion of affairs; and before he changes his plan, he 
nuſt be convinced by reaſon; ayiopes esds. 


Liv. lib. xxli. D. 23% 
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and military knowledge, ſoon did juſtice to Fabius, 
and began to fear, » ſays Livy, when he ſaw that 
the Romans had ſent a general againit him, who 
made war, not by accident, but by principle and. 
rule; qui bellum ratione non fortuna gereret. 
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58 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
The ſucceſs fully juſtified his conduct. The ju. 


ftice his citizens and his very enemies afterwards|i 
Paid him, was a ſufficient recompence for all the re- 
ports they had vented againſt him; and, by con- 
tenting to paſs but a ſmall time for a coward, hel 
has deſerved. to be conſidered by all ſucceeding 
times, as the wiſeſt and moſt prudent general that 
Rome ever produced, 

Thus he made good the truth of what Livy ſay 
upon another occaſion, that a ſeaſonable contempt: 
of glory is repaid with ufury and advantage. b Sy re. 
za in tempore gloria etiam cumulatior redit. 

But what I think moſt admirable in Fabius, is the 
noble and generous manner of his behaviour to-{Wt 
wards a declared enemy, from whom he had receiMW1 
ved the moſt. ſenſible affront: An action great inW1 
deed; as Plutarch obſerves, and wherein valour,We 
prudence, and goodneſs were equally diſplayed. Heh 
might have let Minucius periſh on the occaſion ie 
which his own raſhneſs had engaged him, and have 
puniſhed. him by the hands of his enemies for th 
affront he had. received from him. Theſe would fe 
Have been. the fentiments of a little genius and iv: 
mean. ſoul, Fabius flies to the aſſiſtance of his 1 
val, and extricates him from his danger, Let u 
compare the glory which Fabius acquired: by thi 
action, the joy he felt in having ſaved the republic 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his enemy at his feet, acknov 
ledging his fault, and the whole army faluting hit 
their deliverer and father, with the baſe and {hameMm: 
ful ſatisfaction of a revengeful perſon, who ſacrit 
ges every thing, and even the public, to his reſent 
ment. 

The conduct of Fabius towards Scipio does 10 
appear fo blameleſs and noble; and it is difficult 
acquit his. conſtant oppoſition to the deſign ti 
young Roman had formed of carrying the war int 
Africa, from all mixture of jealouſy, There is rc 
Jon to believe, ſays Plutarch, that he firſt o gat 
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Scipio through an exceſs of prudence and precauti- 
on, as being alarmed at the danger, to which he 
thought the republic was likely to be expoſed; but 
that afterwards, he too obſtinately perſiſted in it, 
and went farther than he ought, inſtigated by an 
immoderate emulation to check the glory and great- 
neſs of a young general that gave him umbrage. 
There are ſeveral reaſons to believe, that Fabius, 
in this diſpute, acted more from paſſion than rea- 
fon, He had at firſt uſed his utmoit endeavours to 
engage Craſſus, the colleague of Scipio in the con- 
ſulſhip, to inſiſt upon his right of taking the pro- 
vinces by lot, according to the cuſtom; not volun- 
tarily to give up to Scipio the command of the ar- 
my in Sicily, and to be in readineſs to paſs himſelf 


into Africa, if it mould be at laſt judged conveni- 


ent. Not being able to ſucceed in this firſt attempt, 
he employed all his intereſt to prevent the funds ne- 
ceſſary for the war from being aſſigned to Scipio; 
and when afterwards Scipio's enemies, whilſt he 
was in Sicily, laid their complaints againſt him be- 
fore the ſenate, Fabius, without any examination, 
very injuriouſly and extravagantly adviſed to recal 
him immediately and. deprive him of the command. 
Theſe complaints, however, were found to have no 
foundation. And laſtly, when Scipio was paſſing 
into Africa, and Rome rung of his glorious actions 
and victories, the language and conduct of Fabius 
was {till the ſame, and he was not aſhamed to de- 
mand that a fucceſſor might be ſent him, and for 


no other reaſon, ſays Plutarch, but this, That it 


was dangerous to confide matters of ſuch conſequence 
to the fortune of a jingle man, and that it was difficult 
one and the ſame general to be always alike ſuc- 
ceſsful, 


It cannot be denied, but that Fabius was one of 


the greateſt men that the Roman republic ever pro- 
luced'; but theſe inſtances of jealouſy and envy a- 
gainſt the infant glory of a young warriour of ſuch 
hopes, are a blot in his reputation, and a ſenſible 
roof of what we have cli. where advanced, that 

nothing. 
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nothing is more rare, nor, at the ſame time, mor 
heroic, than to behold unmoved, or even with joy, 
the glorious actions and good ſucceſſes of ſuch x 
are engaged in the ſame purſuits with ourſelves, 4 
much greater degree of virtue was neceſſary in Fa. 
bius to defend himſelf againſt; being jealous of: 
merit that might eclipſe his own, than was neceſſay 
in the caſe of Minucius for behaving with modera 
tion towards his rival, over whom he found he ha 
every advantage in point of merit. 


HANNIBAL and SC1P10; 


J have thought proper to join theſe two gre 
men, and once more engage them in a war with 
each other, becauſe, as both of them had virtue 
which were very much alike, by thus viewing the 
in the ſame light, it will be more eaſy to come at 
the knowledge of their characters, and to judge 
which of the two deſerves the preference. I do nah; 
attempt, however, to make an exact compariſon be: 110 
tween them, but only to ſet down the principal cir 
cumſtances relating to both. In this parallel,! 
mall examine their military, moral, and politic 
virtues ; that which forms the great general, and 
that. which makes the honeſt. man. 


I. MitliTary VIRTUES: 


1. Extent of Mind for forming and. executing pred 
Deſigns. 


T begin with this-quality, becauſe, properly ſpeak- 
ing, it is that which makes great men, and has the 
largeſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs; it is what Po- 
lybius calls, as IJ have already obſerved, * ovv fr, 
Tv 75 #porebev. Tt conſiſts in having great views; in 
forming a plan at a diſtance. in propoſing an end 
and deſign, which is never out of ſight; in taking 
all the meaſures, and preparing all the means necel 


U 
. 
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0 Gary to make it ſucceed; in knowing when to ſeize 
fvourable occaſions, which are always on the wing, 


and never return; in introducing into this ſcheme 
even ſudden and unforeſeen accidents; in a word, 
in foreſeeing all that may happen, and in watching 
very thing without being embarraſſed or diſcon- 
certed by any event, For as the ſame d Polybius 
obſerves, the concurrence of all the wiſeſt meaſures 
hat can be concerted and executed, is ſcarce ſuffi- 
ient to make a deſign ſucceed; whereas the omiſſi- 
on of one ſingle circumſtance, how flight ſoever it 
ay appear, is often enough to prevent its ſucceſs, 
Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio. 
Both formed great projects, bold and fingular, of 
aſt extent, long duration, capable of perplexing the 
ſtrongeſt head, but alone ſalutary and deciſive. 
Hannibal diſcerned, from the beginning of the 


*Fue! 
he 


1 ar, that the only means of conquering the Ro- 
no ans, was by attacking them in their own country. 
bee diſpoſed of every thing that was neceſſary at a 

, Wiſtance for the carrying on this great defign. He 


| cir 
el, | 
itica 


oreſaw every difficulty, and every obſtacle. The 
afſage of the Alps was no ſtop to his progreſs. So 
riſe a commander, as © Polybius obſerves, would 
ave been careful not to have engaged (himſelf to 
ar, if he had not been before aſſured that thoſe 
nountains were not impracticable. The ſucceſs an- 
rered his views; and we know with what rapidity 
de carried on his conqueſts, and how near Rome 
as brought to her deſtruction. 

Scipio formed a deſign, which ſeemed no lefs 
old, but met with a better ſucceſs ; and this was, 
- thefſ© fall upon the Africans in Africa itſelf, How 
any obſtacles ſeemed to oppoſe the purſuit of this 
roject ? Was it not natural, ſaid they, to defend 
„ infÞ own country, before he attacked that of the e- 
endddemy, and to 8 peace in Italy, before the war 
as carried into Africa? What refuge would the 


kin 
ece{MWpire have left, if the conqueror Hannibal ſhould 
Jas) | march 


a Pag. 552. Fag. 201, 202. 
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march againft Rome? Would there then be tim 
to recal the conſul to their aſſiſtance? What woul 
become of Scipio and his army, if he loft the ba 

tle? And what might not be apprehended tron 
the Carthaginians and their allies, united together 

and fighting for their liberties, in the ſight of the 

wives, their children, and their country? The 
were the reflections of Fabius, which appeared ver 
. plauſible, but did not ſtop Scipio; and the ſucce 
of the enterprize ſhewed ſufficiently with what wi 
dom it had been formed, and with what ability con 
ducted ; and it was viſible, that in all the actions 0 
this great man, there was nothing which. arole fron 
chance, but all was the effect of that ſolid reaſonin 
and conſummate prudence, which diſtinguith tl 
conduct of the great captain from the caſual {uccd 
ſes of the mere ſoldier, 


II. PRoFOUND SECRECY. 


One of the moſt certain means to make ane 
terprize ſucceed, is ſecrecy ; and f Polybius requins 
that a general ſhould be ſo impenetrable upon thi 
article, that not only friendſhip, and the moſt int 
mate familiarity ſhould never be able to draw a 
indiſcreet word from him, but that it ſhould not! 
even poſſible for the moſt ſubtile curioſity to diſc 
ver any thing of what he has in his mind, either li 
his countenance or his manner of behaviour, 8 

The fiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterpri, 
of Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſt m 
to all his other conqueſts, He ſpoke of it only t 
Lzlius, and intruſted him with it only, becauſe! 
was abſolutely neceſſary, It could be likewiſe on 
by lence and a profound ſecrecy, that another cj; 
terprize ſucceeded, of ſtill greater importance, a8. 
drew along with it the conqueſt of Africa, whid 
was when Scipio burnt the two camps by night, an 

cut in pieces both the armies of the enemy. 1 


F Pag. 552. 
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The frequent ſucceſſes which Hannibal had in 
ying ambuſcades for the Romans, and thereby de- 
roying ſo many generals with their beſt troops, 
) concealing his marches from them, in ſurprizing 
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85 em by unforeſcen attacks, in removing from one 

heart of Italy to another, without finding any ob- Þ 
1» Macle on the enemy's part, are a proof of the pro- 1 
ven und ſecrecy with which he concerted and exe- WW 
cceWted all his enterprizes. Subtlety, refined diſ- i 
wiſiſe, and ſtratagem, were his prevailing talents, j 
cond all this could not ſucceed but by an impene- 1 
ns able ſecrecy. il 
nin. To know well the Character of the Generals a- 1 
\ thi gainſi whom one is to engage. 8 | 


It is a great piece of ſkill, and an important part 
the knowledge of war, to be thoroughly ac- 
ainted with the character of the generals who 
dmmand the enemy's army, and to know how to 
ke advantage of their faults. For, ſays Polybius, 


. 


nnen 
* var S N > » a2 6 
Tt — 


* 
* 


n eis either the ignorance or negligence of comman- 

* rs which makes the gencrality of enterprizes miſ- 

* Fry. Hannibal poſſeſſed this ſcience to perfection, 
int 


d it may be truly ſaid that his continual attention 
the genius of the Roman generals was one of the 
incipal cauſes which gained the battles of Trebia * 
d Thraſimene. £ He knew all that paſſed in the 5 
emy's camp, as well as in his own. When Pau- 
s and Varro were ſent againſt him, he was ſoon 
formed of the different characters of thoſe two 
Immanders, and of their diviſions, diftmzles diſcor- 
que imperitare ; and he did not fail to make his 


auſe wantage of the eagerneſs and impetuoſity of Varro, I 
© only laying baits for his raſhneſs, in ſuffering him to j 
cr gin ſome {light advantages, which were followed 1 
„ 3'W the famous overthrow at Cannæ. : 
Which | The 


* Omnia ei hoſtium haud ſecus, quam ſua, nota erant. Liv. lib. 
ll, U. 41. 

Nec quicquam eorum, quae apud hoſtes agebantur, eum fallebat. 
u. 28. g 
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The information Scipio had of the want of diſci.Þ 
pline in the enemy's camps, inſpired him with the 
thought of ſetting fire to them by night; the ſuccek 
of which enterprize was followed with the conqueſt 
of Africa. h Hac relata Scipionis ſpem fecerant ca. 
ftra hoflium per occaſionem incendendi. 


IV. To keep up an exact Diſcipline in the Army, 


Military diſcipline is in a manner the ſoul of the 
army, which connects and unites all the parts of i 
together, which puts them in motion, or keep 
them at reſt, as there is occaſion, which points out 
and diſtributes to each their proper functions, and 
contains them all within the bounds of duty. 

It is allowed, that our two generals excelled in 
this particular; but it muſt be owned, that Hanni. 
bal's merit in this point ſeems far ſuperior to Sci. 
pio's. i Thus it has always been looked upon as; 
maiſter-piece in the art of war, that Hannibal, du: 
ring his ſixtcen years war in a forcign land, at fuct 
a diſtance from his own country, with ſuch variou 
ſucceſs, at the head of an army made up, not d 
Carthaginians, but a confuſed body of ſeveral m 
tions, who were neither united by cuſtoms, lat: 
guage, habits, arms, ceremonies, or ſacrifices, an 
had even very different objects of worſhip ; tha: 
Hannibal, I fay, ſhould have ſo united them tog 
ther, that there never aroſe any ſedition, either fff ; 
mong themſelves or againſt him, though proviſion | 
were frequently wanting, and their pay often delay ; 
ed. How neceflary was it for a {ſtrict diſcipline , 
be firmly eſtablithed, and inviolably obſerved amo; 
the troops, to obtain this effect ? p 


V. 


Lib. xxx. n. 3. Liv. lib. 28. 1 12. 
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the V. To live after a Plain, modeſt, frugal and laborious 
Manner. 
cels 
oy It is a very ill taſte, and argues little elevation of 


ca mind, to make the grandeur of an officer or a ge- 
neral, conſiſt in the magnificence of his equipage, 
furniture, dreſs, or table. How is it pofſible for 
v. Witch trifles to become military virtues ? What elſe 
do they require beſides great riches? And are thoſe 
the riches always the rewards of merit, and the fruit of 
df 0c; nc? It is a ſhame to reaſon and good ſenſe, it is 
cc: 4lifgracc to ſo warlike a people as we are, to copy 
oute manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, by intro- 
and lucing the luxury of cities into the camp and army. 
Way not an officer or commander better employ the 
time, care and expence, which all this apparatus 
eceflarily draws along with it, and does he not 
pwe them to his country? Commanders of old 
hought and acted in a very different manner, 
Livy gives Hannibal an encomium which I am a- 
raid {everal of our officers may have cauſe to bluſh 
it, © There was no labour, ſays he, ſufficient to 
* fatigue his body or ſink his ſpirits. He ſupport- 
* ed heat and cold equally, He eat and drank out 
* of neceſſity and want, and not out of pleaſure. 


d in 
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WF He had no ſet hour of going to reſt, but took 
thaß that time for ſlcep which was unemployed in bu- 
102 fineſs ; neither was it procured by filence, or the 


her! ſoftneſs of his couch. He often lay upon the 
71/1008 ground, wrapt up in a ſoldier's coat, amidſt the 
delaf centinels and guard,” He was diſtinguiſhed from 
ine is cquals, not by a greater magnificence of dreſs, 
uno ut by better horſes and arms. 

Polybius, after commending Scipio for the ſhining 
irtues which were admircd in him, ſuch as his li— 
rrality, magnificence, and greatneſs of foul, adds, 
at thoſe who knew him thoroughly, no leſs admi- 
d in him k his ſober and frugal life, which enabled 
Fol, IV. G him 
. xing % 75 Sicyci& Ftp To re evt . 
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him to apply himſelf wholly to public buſineſs. H 
was not very nice about his apparel, it was manly and 
military, and very ſuitable to his perſon, which wa 
tall and majeſtic. I Praterguam ſuapte natura mult 
majeflas inerat, adernabat promiſſa caſaries, habituſqw 
corporis non cultus munditits, fed virilis vere ac wil. 
7aris, What m Seneca relates of the ſimplicity o 
his baths and his country houſe, ſhews us what he 
was in the camp, and at the head of his troops. 

It is by leading a ſober and frugal life in this man. 
ner, that generals are enabled to diſcharge that pan 
of their duty, which » Cambyſes ſo carefully recom. 
mends to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper to en: 
courage the troops, and make them love their off 
ccrs, and that is, to ſet an example of labour to th 
ſoldiers, by ſupporting like them, and even mon 
than they, cold, heat, and fatigue ; wherein o h 
ſays, the difference will always be very great be 
tween the general and the ſoldier, as the labours d 
the laſt are attended only with travel and page 
whereas the other, in being expoſed a ſpectacle t 
the cyes of -the whole army, gains by it both ho 


| q 
nour and glory; motives that very much take off. 
from the weight of the fatigue, and render it light. 


Scipio, however, was no enemy to diſcrect an 
well tempercd mirth, Þ Livy, ſpeaking of the ho 17 
nourable reception King Philip gave him, when 
paſſed with his brother through his dominions, f 
their march againſt Antiochus, obſerves that Scipi 
was very much pleaſed with it, and admired th 
graceful and inſinuating manners with _ 

| in 


1 Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 35. m Senec. Epiſt. 26. 

» Xenophon. in Cyrop. lib. r. 

* Traque ſemper Africanus (the ſecond Scipio) Socraticum Ye! ger 
phontem in manibus habebat: cujus imprimis laudabat illud, qi 
dicerct, eoſdem labores non eſſe aeqre graves imperatori et mil! 
quod ipſe honos laborem leviorem faceret imperatorum. Cic. | Wil 
2, Tuſc. Quaeſt. n. 62. | With 

P Venientes regio apparatu accepit, et proſecutus eſt Rex, M 
in co et dexteritas et humanitas viſe, quae commendabilia apud 
fricanum erant; virum ſicut ad c#ters, egregium, ita à comité 
quae {ine luxuria eſſet, non averſum. Liv. lib. zxxvii, n. 7. 
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ing of Macedon improved his entertainments: 
nalities, adds Livy, which this illuſtrious Roman, 
tho was in other reſpects ſo great, very much e- 
teemed, provided they did not degencrate into 
omp and Iuxury, | 


I. To know equally how to employ Force and Stra- 
tagen. ; 


nan It is a juſt obſervation of Polybius, that in matter 

A * * f jo £ 
PU war, fincfle and ſtratagem are often more fervice- 
COM: 


ble than open force and declared deſigns. 

This was Hannibal's excellency. In all his actions, 
nterprizes and battles, dexterity and cunning had 
ver the greateſt ſhare, J The manner in which he 
eceived the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderate officer that 
as ſent againſt him, by ferting fire to the ſtraw that 
as ticd round the horns of two thouſand oxen, to. 
tricate himſelf from 2. falſe ſtep he had taken, may 
tice alone to ſhew how dexterous Hannibal was 


) el. 
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Pain 


de A the ſcience of ſtratagems. T Scipio was no lets 
h quainted with it; as we may learn from the cir- 
de "Wnitance of his ſetting fire to the two camps of 
* ze enemy in Africa. 

© ho II 7 5 ; 

n I. Never 25 hazard his Perſon without a Neceſſity. 
15, "WW * Polybius lays it down as an eflential and capital 
0Y aim for a commanding officer, that he ſhould 
d 5 ver expoſe his perſon, when the action is not ge- 
* ral and deciſive, and that even then he ſhould 


ep at as great a diſtance from danger as poſhble. 
96. confirms this maxim by the contrary example 
Marcellus, whoſe raſh bravery, which ill ſuited 
general of his age and experience, coſt him his 
e, and had like to have ruined the republic. Up- 


et WI Z 
Cic. T this occaſion he obſerves, that Hannibal, who, 
thout doubt, can never be ſuſpected of fear, and 
or 2 too 
. 1 Liv. lib. 22. n. 16, 17. Lib. xxx. n. 3—6. 
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too great a fondneſs for life, in all his battles waz 
ever careful of the ſecurity of his perſon ; and * he 
makes the {ame remark of Scipio, who in the ſiege 
of Carthagena was obliged to act in perſon, and es- 
poſe bimtelf to danger, though he did it with the 
atmoſt prudence and circumſpection. 

Plutarch, in the compariſon he draws. between 
Pelopidas and Marcellus, ſays, that the wound or 
leath of a general ſhould not be a bare accident, 
but a means contributing to ſucceſs, and influencing 
the victory and ſafety of the army; 5 Tafos, aaa fe. 
% And he laments, that the two great men he 
es ſpeaking of ſhould have facrificed all their o- 
ther virtues to their valour, in being laviſh of their 
blood and lives, without a neceſſity, in dying for 
themſelves, and not for their country, to which ge 
nerals are as accountable for their deaths, as tor 
their lives. 


VIII. ART and DEXTERITY. 


It were neceſſary to be a profeſſed ſoldier, to poi, 
oat, ia the different engagements of Hannibal and 
Scipio, their ability, addreſs, and preſence of mind 
their watchfulneſs to make an advantage of all the 
motions of the enemy, of all the ſudden occaſions 
oFered by chance, of all the circumſtances. of tint 
and place, and, in a word, of all that might contre 
bute to the victory. I am very ſenſible that a fold: 
er muſt take a great deal of pleaſure in reading the 
deſcription in good authors of thoſe famous battle 
which have decided the fate of the univerſe, as we 
as the reputation of the great captains of antiquity; 
and that to ſtudy under ſuch maſters, and be abt 
to improve as well from their faults as their g0l 
qualities, is a great means of attaining perfection 
the art of war, But ſuch reflections are beyond n 
power, and do not properly belong to me, be 


7 Pag. 487. 
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X. To have the Talent of ſpeaking, and conciliating. 
others to his Purpoſes with Addreſs, 


-: N I place this quality amongſt the military virtues, 
Un pecauſe a general ſhould tranſcend in every thing; 


4 the tongue, no lets than the head and hand, is. 


© Woftcn a necetlary inſtrument for the diſcharging his 


TWuty as he ought. It is one of the things which. 


ub glannibal admired moſt in Pyrrhus, t Artem etianz 


"oBoncitiandi ſibi homines miram habuiſſe. And he makes. 
JPN 1 E D . 
Z nis talent equal to the perfect knowledge in the art. 


bl war, by which Pyrrhus was moſt diſtinguiſhed, 


ro judge of our two generals by their ſpeeches, 


9 s hiſtorians have preſerved them, they both excel - 
ed in the talent of ſpeaking. But I queſtion whe-- 
Seher thoſe hiſtorians have not lent them a little of 
> 100 heir own eloquence. Some very ingenious repar-- 

ces of Hannibal, which hiſtory has handed down 

o us, ſhew that he had an excellent wit, and that 
ature alone wrought in him what others attain by 
rt and ſtudy. As to Scipio, he had. a mind better 
proved; and though his age was not altogether 
d polite as that of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, yet: 
is intimate acquaintance with the poet Ennius, with. 
hom he choſe to ly buried in one common grave, 
oNvcs us reaſon to believe that he did not want a taſte 
timer polite learning, However, » Livy obſerves, that 
0UWDon his arrival in Spain to take upon him the com- 
ſold Wand of the troops, in the firit audience he gave the 
g the putics . of. the province, he fpoke with a certain. 
arte of grandeur commanding reſpect, and at the 


0int 

and 
11nd, 
| the 
£008 


s WOlme time with ſo much ſimplicity and perſuaſion, . 
V1) at without letting drop one ſingle expreffion that 


: abW4 the leaſt tincture of haughtineſs. and pride, he: 
ge mediatcly calmed. the fears of all thoſe, whom 
ion Ne view of the paſt ills had kept under terror and. 
id uietude. x Upon another occaſion, when Sci- 


x1 83 | pio 


Ly. lib. xxxv. n. 44. vb Lib. xx vi. n. 19. Lib. xxviii. n. 18. 
1 
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pio had an interview with Afdrubal, in the apart. 
ment of Syphax, the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that 
Scipio could wind and turn them as he pleaſed, with 
10 much dexterity, that he alike charmed his hoſt 
and his enemy with the force and turns of his elo— 
quence. And the Carthaginian afterwards owned, 
that this particular diſcourſe had given him a much 
higher idea of Scipio than all his victories and con. 
queſts, and that he did not queſtion but Syphax and 
his kingdom were already in the power of the Ro. 
mans, ſuch art and ability had Scipio to draw over 
others to his party. One ſingle fact like this is a ſuf. 
{ficient proof how uſeful it is to perſons deſigned for 
the army, carefully to cultivate the art of ſpeaking; 
and it is difficult to comprehend why officers, who 
in other reſpects have great talents for war, ſhoull 
ſometimes ſeem to be aſhamed of knowing any 
thing more than their own profeſſion. 


The CONCLUSION. 


It would be proper here to give a judgment, whe- 
ther Hannibal or Scipio excelled moſt in military 
virtues. But ſuch a deciſion is beyond my ability, 
1 have heard fay, that in the opinion of good judzes 
Hannibal was the moſt conſummate general that e. 
ver was in the knowledge of war; and that the Ro. 
mans. attained perfection in his ſchool, after havin 
ſerved their firſt apprenticeſhip againſt Pyrrhus, | 
muſt be owned, no general ever ſucceeded better i 
the choice of ground for drawing up an army, or it 
putting his troops upon the ſervices for which the 
were moſt ſuited, or in laying an ambuſcade, or p:0 
viding a remedy under mis fortune, or in maintain 
ing diſcipline among fo many different nations. E 
Arcw from himſelf alone, the ſubfiftence of h 
troops, the pay of his ſoldiers, the remounting 0 
his cavalry, the recruits of his foot, and all the n- 
ceſſary ammunition for maintaining a heavy war! 
a. diſtant country, againſt a powerful enemy, i 
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t che ſpace of ſixteen ſucceſſive years, and in ſpite of 
au Na powerful faction at home, which refuſed him e- 
th very thing, and croſſed him in all his enterprizes. 


t Thus he may certainly be called a great general. 
o- © I own too, that in making a juſt compariſon of 
d, Hannibal's deſign with Scipio's, the deſign of Han- 


nibal muſt be allowed to be more bold, hazardous, 
difficult, and deſtitute of all reſources, He was ob- 
liged to march through Gaul, which he was to look 
upon as an enemy's country, to paſs the Alps, which 
had been thought unſurmountable by any other, to 
x the theatre of the war in the midſt of an ene- 
my's country, and in the very boſom of Italy, where 
he had no ſtrong places, no magazines, no certain- 
y of ſuccour, nor any hopes of retreat. Add to 
zul chis, that he attacked the Romans at the time of 
am] heir greateſt vigour, when their troops, quite freſh, 
and animated with the ſucceſs of the preceding war, 
ere full of courage and confidence. As for Sci- 
io, he had but a ſhort paſſage to make from Sicily 
into Africa. He had a powerful fleet, and was ma- 
tcr at ſea, He kept up a free communication with 
dicily, from whence he was ſupplied with his am- 
munition and proviſion whenever he pleaſed, He 
attacked the Carthaginians at the cloſe of a war, 
herein they had ſuffered great loſſes, at a time 
yhen their power was already upon the decline, and: 
hey began to be exhauſted of money, men, and 
ourage ; Spain, Sardinia and Sicily had been ta- 
cen from them, and they could no longer make an 
uvertion there againſt the Romans. Aſdrubal's ar- 
Dy was lately cut to pieces, and Hannibal's was ex- 
remely weakened by ſeveral ſhocks it had received 
nd an almoſt general want of neceſſaries. All 
L nele circumſtances ſeem to give Hannibal a great 
of bi dvanrage over Scipio. 
ing e But there are two difficulties ſtill to be got over, 
he nee one drawn from the generals he conquered, and 
var Me other from the faults he committed, | 
| May 
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May not the victories which have rendered the 
name of Hannibal fo famous, be properly 1aid to be 
as much owing to the imprudence and raſhneſs of 
the Roman generals, as to his own valour and wil: 
dom ? When they ſent a Fabius againit him, and 
then a Scipio, the firſt put a ſtop to his progress, 
and the other overcame him. 

The two faults which Hannibal committed in not 
marching immediately to Rome after the battle of 
Cannæ, and ſuffering his ſoldiers to be corruptcd. 
and enervated at Capua, are likewiſe ſuppolſed to 
take off very much from his reputation. For theſe 
faults may be reckoned eſſential, deciſive, and irre. 
parable, and both of them contrary to the principal 
quality of a general, which is capacity and judg- 
ment, As for Scipio, I do not know, that during 
the whole time he commanded the Roman army, he | 
was chargeable with any thing like this. 

I do not therefore wonder, that Hannibal, in the; 
judgment he gave of the moiſt accomplithed gene- 
rals, after having aſſigned the third place to hin:iclt;.. 
after Alexander and Pyrrhus, and Scipio aikingMW,;; 
him what would he ſay then if he had conquered: 
him? I do not wonder that he ſhould reply, 1}: 
* would then have taken place of Alexander and jj 
"y Pyrrhus, and- of all the generals that have ever Hue 
been.“ * A fine flattering encomium in favour 1- 


t 
"} 


of Scipio, whom he diſtinguithed from every other io. 


commander, as being ſuperior to them all, and notheg 


proper to be brought into compariſon with any, A 
BED | Ing 
$ II. MorAL and CIVIL VIRTUES. cit] 
: cal 


Here Scipio tr iumphs, whoſe goodneſs, mildneſs, 
moderation, generoſity, juſtice, chaſtity, and r<lig! 
ON, Are juſtly boaſted of. Here, I ſay, we have his 


4 trium ph, 


*Et perplexum Punico aſtu reſponſum, et improviſum aſſentie 
tionis genus Scipionem movit, quod & grege ſe 1mperatorum velut 
ine ſtimabilem ſecreyiflct, Liv. lib. xxxv. n. 14. 
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triumph, or rather the triumph of virtue, which 1s 
by far preferable to all the victories, conqueſts and 


of: Wignitics in the world. It is the beautiful expreſſion 
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bf Livy, when ſpeaking of the deliberation of the 
ſenate that was aſſembled to determine which of the 
Romans was the man of the greateſt probity. Y Haud 
parve rei judicium ſenatum tenebat, qui vir optimus 


n civitate eſſet. Veram certe victoriam ejus rei ſibi 


puiſque mallet, quam ulla imperia honoreſve ſuff ragio 


by patrum ſeu plebis delatos. 
| The reader will not much heſitate here, in whoſe 
avour he ought to declare, eſpecially if he conſults 
he frightful deſcription which 2 Livy has left us of 
annibal. His great virtues, ſays this hiſtorian 
after he had given an encomium of him, were e— 
qualled by moſt enormous vices; inhuman cru- 
clty, a more than Carthaginian perfidy, no re- 
gard for truth, nor any reverence for what was 
moſt ſacred. He had no fear of the gods, no 
F reſpect for oaths, nor any religion.” Has tantas 
iri virtutes ingentia vitia aquabant ; inhumana Ccru- 
litas, perfidia pluſquam Punica, nihil veri, nibil 
incti; nullus dem metus, nullum gugurandum, nulla 
919, | 
We have here a ſtrange portrait, but I queſtion 
hether truly copied after nature, and whether pre- 
dice has not in ſome meaſure drawn it in too black 
dlours, For the Romans in general may be fu— 
xected of not doing the juſtice to Hannibal that 
as due to him, and of ſaying a great many ill 
ings of him, becauſe he did a great many to them, 
ther Polybius nor Plutarch, who have frequent 
cation to ſpeak of Hannibal, charge him with the 
orrid vices that Livy imputes to him. The very 
as related by Livy contradict the character he has 
ren of him, To take notice only of one ſingle 


putation, Nullus dem metus, nulla religio, there 


proof to the contrary. Before he ſet out from 
pain, he took a journey to Cadiz to diſcharge the 
ws he had made to Hercules, and made new ones 

ta 


Liv. lib. xxix. n. 14. Lib. xxl. n. 4. 
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to him, in caſe that god would favour his enter- 
prize. 2 Annibal Gades profetus, Herculi vota ex. 
ſelvit, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi catera proſpere e. 
veniſſent. Is this ſtep like the proceedings of a man 
without religion, or the fear of the gods? What 
could oblige him to leave his army, to undertake fo 
tedious a pilgrimage ? If it was hypocriſy to impoſe 
upon a ſuperſtitious people, it would have been 
more advantageous to him to have put on this mak 
of religion in the fight of all his troops aſſembled 
together, as the Romans did in the luſtrations of 
their armies. b Preſently after Hannibal has a vi. 
ſion, which he believes ſent from the gods, to de. 
clare to him what was to happen, and the event of 
his enterprize. He lay ſeveral years near the rich 
temple of Juno Lacinia, and not only. took nothing 
from it in the moſt preſſing neceſſities of his army, 
but was alfo ſo careful of it, though it ftood with- 
out the town, that none of the ſoldiers ever itol:W 
any thing from it; and even left there a magnificent e 
monument before his departure out of Italy. He 
paid the ſame reſpect to all other temples ; and we 
nowhere read, © as I remember, that his troops e. 
ver plundered any in the confuſion of a war, diver 
ſiped by ſo many events, d He evidently acknow 
ledged the power of the Deity, when he declared 
that the gods ſometimes took from him the inclina- 
tion, and ſometimes the power of taking Rome, 
© In the treaty he made with. Philip, having firit ap- 
pealed to the gods as witnefles, he plainly declares, 
that he expected all the ſucceſs of his arms from 
their protection; f and laſtly, when he comes to die, 
he invokes all the gods, who are revengers of the 
breach of hoſpitality. All theſe facts, and ſeveril 
others of a like nature, abſolutely overthrow the 
crime of irreligion, which Livy lays to his charge. . 
And the ſame may be ſaid of his perjuries and un.. 

| | Faith fulnets 


Liv. lib. xxi. n. 21. © Lib. xxvili. n. 46. 

„ Ibid. n. 22. | 4 Lib. xxvi. n. 11. ; 

© Lib. xxiii. n. 33. This circumſtance is mentioned by Polybit 
t Lib. xxxix. N. 51. 
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faithfulneſs in keeping of treaties. I do not know 
that he ever broke one, though the Carthaginians 
did, but without his being concerned in it. -How- 
bever, I ſhall not here draw a parallel between theſe 
two generals with reference to their civil and moral 
virtues, I thall ſatisfy myſelf with relating ſome of 
thoſe which were moit eminent in Scipio. 


en 

uk I. GENEROSITY and LIBERALITY. 

led | | 

of This is the virtue of great minds, as the love of 
vi-Wnoney is the vice of the baſe and diſhonourable. 
de · Mecipio underſtood the true value of money, which 
- of Ws to gain friends and buy mankind. The contribu- 


ich ions which he made in a proper ſeaſon ; the ran- 


ing oms he generouſly reſtored to thoſe who came to re- 
ny, Neem their children or relations, gained him almoſt as 
ith. nany hearts as his victories, . By this means, he en- 


fered into the views and character of the Roman 
dcople, who chole rather, as he expreſſes it himſelf, 
He o oblige mankind by civility than fear; g gui bene- 
| we cio quam metu obligare homines malit. 


ver- II. GoopNESS, GENTLENESS, 

ow. | 

arc All men cannot be partakers of our benefits, but 
ins e may expreſs our good inclination towards all. 
me, Neis a fort of coin that ſeveral are fatisfied with, and 


t ap · Noes not exhauſt the treaſury of the general, 

ares Scipio had a wosderful talent in, conciliating the 
Fron elinations and gaining the hearts of others by a 
die, vil and engaging behaviour, | 

F the He was very obliging to the officers, ſet a juſt va- 


vera upon their ſervices, extolled their bravery, re- 


„the arded them with preſents or commendations, and 
arge ehaved thus even towards thoſe, who might have 
1 un-. en him ſome jealouſy, had he been capable of it. 


e always honourably treated that famous officer 
larcius, and kept him near his perſon, who, after 


the 


11nels 


lybiut f Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 50. 
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the death of his father and uncle, had ſupporteſ 
the affairs of Spain; thereby ſhewing, ſays the hi 
ſtorian, how remote he was from any apprehenſion 
of fear or diſtruſt, b It facile appareret nihil mi 
nus quam vereri ne quis obſtaret gloria ſug. 

He knew how to temper even reprimands with 
fuch an air of kindneſs and cordiality, as rendere 
them amiable. i The rebuke he was obliged to git 
Maſiniſſa, for giving way to a blind paſſion, in mar. 
Tying Sophoniſba, the declared enemy of the R 
man people, is a perfect model of the manner d 

behaving and ſpeaking upon ſuch delicate conjune. 
tures, We find in it all the rehnements of elo 
quence, all the precautions of prudence and wil. 
dom, all the regard of friendſhip, with all the dig 
nity and noble ſuperiority of command, without th 
leaſt expreſſion of haughtineſs and pride. 
Illis goodneſs diſtinguiſhed itſelf even in chi 
Niſements, He never employed correction but once 
and that much againſt his own inclination, It wa 
in the ſedition of Sucrone, which neceſſarily requi 
red a public example. And then, & he. ſaid, i 
* was like tearing out his own bowels, when ht 
found himſelf obliged to expiate the fault 0 
* eight thouſand, by putting thirty to death.” | 
is remarkable here, that Scipio does not make ut 


of the words ſcelus, crimen, facinus, but of n, | 
which is far more gentle, and ſignifies a fault, H. 
even does not go ſo far, as to determine abſolutc\ſli$ , 
whether it was a fault, and heeaves room to thing: p 


it only imprudence and folly ; octo millium ſeu i 
prudentiam, ſeu noxam. | 
He thought it far better to contribute to the pre 
ſervation of a ſingle citizen, than to kill a thoufan 
of the enemy. I Capitolinus obſerves, that the en 
| | | perdl 
b Liv. lib. xx vi. n. 20. ! Lib. xxx. n. 14. 
k Tum ſe hand ſecus quam viſcera ſecantem ſua, cum gemito 
lackrymis triginta hominum capitibus expiaſſe octo millium ſcu is 


prudentiam, leu noxam. Lib. xxviii. n. 32. 


 Antinonus Pius Scipionis ſententiam frequentabat, qua ay 
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peror Antoninus Pius uſed frequently to repeat this 
axim of Scipio, and put it in practice. | 


IH. Jus ricz. 


The exerciſe of this virtue is properly the functi- 
ton of perſons in high ſtation and authority. It was 
by this virtue that Scipio rendered the Roman go- 
vernment ſo gentle and agreeable to the allies and con- 
quered nations, and made himſelf fo tenderly belo- 
ed by the people, who conſidered him as their pro- 
etor and father, He muſt have had a great zeal 
or juſtice, as he was ſo exact in ſhewing it to his 
very enemies after an action, which took away all 
pretenſions they could have to it. The Carthagini- 
ans, during a truce, which was granted them at 
heir earneſt entreaty, knowingly, and by order of 
the republic, took and plundered certain Roman 
eels, that were put to ſea; and, to make the in- 
ult ſtill greater, the ambaſſadors which were ſent to 
arthage to complain of it, were ſet upon as they 
ame back, and narrowly eſcaped being taken by 
ſdrubal. The ambaſſadors of Carthage, as they. 
vere returning from Rome, fell into the hands of 
dcipio, who was very much preſſed to make uſe of 
epriſals. No, m ſays he, though the Carthagi- 
nians have not only broks the truce, but have al- 
* ſo violated the law of nations in the perſons of 
our ambaſladors, I will not treat theirs in a man- 
ner unworthy either the maxims of the Roman 
people, or the rules of moderation J have hither- 
to conſtantly obſerved.” 


IV. MAGNANIMITY, 


It ſhone out in all the actions of Scipio, and in 
Imoſt all his words; but the people of Spain were 
Val. IV, H more 


vat, | ſe unum civem ſervare, quam mille hoſtes oceidere. 

pito * C. 9. 

" £th non induciarum modo fides a Carthaginienſibus, ſed etiam 

s gentinm in legatis violatum eſſet: tamen ſe nibil nec inſtitutis 
3 . „ . . 2 + 1 

pul Romany, nec ſuis moribus indignum in us facturum eſſe. 


, lib, xxxiii. n. 25. 
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more eſpecially affected with it, when he refuſed the 
title of king, which they offered him upon being 
charmed with his valour and generoſity, They {ay 
plainly, n ſays Livy, what a greatneſs of ſoul ther 
was in thus looking down with diſdain upon a tit! 
which is the higheſt object of admiration and defi 
with the reſt. of mankind. a 5 
o It was with the ſame air of grandeur, that whallf 
He was obliged to defend himſelf before the peopl, 
he ſpoke ſo nobly of his military expeditions, and 
inſtead of making a timorous apology in behalf 
his conduct, he marched directly to the Capito 
with all the people at his heels, to thank the go 
For the victories they had enabled him to gain. 


V. CHAS TIT T. 


It is not eaſy to comprehend that a pagan ſhoull 
have carried his love to this virtue ſo far as Scipi 
did. The ſtory of the beautiful young prince 
who was kept in his houſe with as much care as 
ſhe had been in her father's, is known to all th 
world. I have related it in another place, as like 
_ wiſe the beautiful diſcourſe he made to Maſiniſſa uf 
on the ſame ſubject, 


VI. REI. 1010 N. 


J have often quoted the famous diſcourſe of Cab! 
byſes king of Perſia to his ſon Cyrus, which is d 
ſervedly looked upon as containing an abridgmet 
of the moſt uſeful inſtructions that can be given! 
a general of an army, or a miniſter of ſtate, Tl 
excellent diſcourſe begins and ends with the ſulyt 
of religion, as if every other branch of advice vc 

uſeleſs without this. Cambyſes recommends to 
ſon, before all, and above- all, religiouſly to 0 
| char! 

» Scnſcre etiam barbari magnitudinem animi, cujus miraculo 
minis alii mortales ſtuperent, id ex tam alto faſtigio aſpernail 
Lib. X&Vil n. 19. * Lib. Xxkviii. 
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harge every duty that the Deity requires of men; 
ever to undertake any enterprize, great or ſmall, 
ithout conſulting the gods; to begin all his actions 
with imploring their aſſiſtance, and conclude them 
rith giving them thanks, as all good ſueceſs ariſes 
rom their protection, which no man can claim, 
nd conſequently ought to be referred: to them. 
And this, indeed, was conſtantly obſerved by Cyrus 
vith the utmoſt exactneſs, as we have ſaid already 
n ſpeaking of this prince; and he owns himſelf, in 
he diſcourfe from whence this is taken, that he en- 
red upon his firſt campaign with a full confidence 
the goodneſs of the gods, becauſe he could truly 
ve this. teſtimony of himſelf, that he had never 
eglected their worſhip. | 
I know not whether our Scipio had read the Cy- 
ppxdia, as it is certain the ſecond. Scipio did, who 
ade it his ordinary ſtudy ; but it is viſible, that he 
xattly copied. after Cyrus, and eſpecially in this 
dint of religious worſhip. P From the time he 
ok upon him the fega virilis, that is, from his ſe- 
nteenth year, he never entered upon any buſineſs, 
ther public or private, without going firſt to the- 
apitol, and imploring the aſſiſtance of Jupiter. 
We have in Livy the ſolemn: prayer he made to 
e gods, when he ſet out from Sicily for Africa; 
d the ſame hiſtorian does not fail to obſerve, that 
— {Wincdiately after the conqueſt of Carthagena, he 
Ca blicly returned thanks to the gods for the good 
. is Mfrceſs of that enterprize. r Poftero die militibus 
 gmevalibuſgue ſociis convecatis, primum diis immortali- 
ven Wi laudeſgue et grates egit. | | 
Te is not our Buſineſs here to enquire what the re- 
ſubſon either of Cyrus or Scipio was. We know 
e weh well, that it could be no other than a falſe one. 
8 to! t the example that is given to all commanders, 
to 0 in general to all mankind, of beginning and 
chang all their actions with prayers and thankſgi - 
H 1 ving, 
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ſpernan Liv. lib. xx vi. n. 19» r Lib. xxvi. N. 48. 
Lib. xxix. n. 17. s 
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ving, is of no leſs force. For what would they nal 
have faid and done, if, like us, they had been gui. 
ded by the lights of true religion, and had enjoyed 
the happineſs of knowing the true God? After 
{ach examples, how ſhameful would it be for Chr.? 
ſtian generals to ſeem leſs religious than thoſe anci 
ent commanders amongſt the pagans ? 


„„ / SECOND, 


The principal Characters and Virtues of the ROM axy 
with reſpect to Mar. 


5 HE ſpace of time, whereof I have abridged the 
hiſtory, and which Polybius choſe for his ſub 
ject, was, as I have already obſerved, the flouriſh 
ing times of the Roman republic, 5 which render: 
Rome the miſtreſs. of the univerſe, and forced al 
nations. to own, that a people, ſo far. ſuperior i 
merit and virtue, deſerved alſo the ſuperiority i 
power and authority. It was indeed, after this time 
that the Roman power, which had contended wi 
its neighbours for ſeveral ages, within a very nar 
row compals, ſpread itſelf abroad like a river, or 
ſea which has broke its bounds, and over-run i 
moſt the whole three parts of the world with an ut 
credible rapidity. 
Plutarch, in a treatiſe, intituled, De fortuna l 
manorum, gives a glorious deſcription of the gra 
deur of the Roman empire, of which it may 1 
here be improper to give an abſtract. The mo 
powerful nations of the world, ſays he, with the 
utmoſt endeavours, contending for univerſal e 
pire, gave occaſion to an horrible confuſion ind 
univerſe, till ſuch time as the Roman republic, un 
ting all people and kingdoms under her comma 
the whole took a firm ſituation, and a ſecure fea 
under a government, which, taking in almoſt evi 
P 


_ * Polyb. p. 160. 
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part of the world, made them enjoy the fruits of. 


— peace and order under her ſhadow, by the admini- 
yed tration of the great men ſhe roduced, in whom. 
free every virtue ſhone forth. After having obſerved 
nr hat the rapidity, with which Rome extended her 
nei, dominions, did not ariſe from men, but God, he 


goes on; Rome no more meaſures her victories by 
he multitude of the ſlain, the greatneſs of the ſpoil, 
or the number of conquered. cities; her atchieve- 
, Nnents are never at an end, in ſubduing nations, in 

nſlaving kingdoms, in conquering great iſlands. 
nd vaſt regions. Nothing is ſeen there but tri- 
mphs upon triumphs, and conqueſts upon con- 
nueſts.. Philip is ruined by a ſingle blow. Another. 
Irives the great Antiochus out of Aſia, In the 
ame year, one month ſuffices for the conqueſt of. 


lacedonia, another for ſubduing the kingdom of. 
creiMllyria,. and putting their © two kings to the ſword. 
-d Pp One of her generals only, in the courſe of the. 


ame expedition, brings under ſubjection Armenia, 
Fontus, Syria, Paleſtine, Arabia, the Albanians. 
nd Iberians, and extends the bounds of ker domi- 
ions as far as the Caſpian and Red Sea. And what. 
nam very remarkable, adds the ſame author, this hap- 
genius of Rome has not favoured her only for a: 
ew days and a ſhort ſpace of time, nor merely ei- 
aer by ſea or land, nor after ſlow efforts and long; 
lays, nor has ſuddenly forſaken her, as has hap- 
ned in other empires, but born in a manner and: 
own up. with Rome, has there taken and fixed her 
dode, has always preſided over her government, 
is ever regulated her conduct, and conſtantly pro- 
red her the moſt glorious ſucceſſes in war and: 
ace, by ſea and land, againſt. Greeks and Barba-- 
ans, | 
This eſtabliſhment: of the Roman empire, the 
manWeateſt:and moſt powerful that ever was, * Polybi-- 
lays, was not the effect of chance, but the reſult: 
merit and virtue, the conſequence of  defignss 
| TEc3 > wiſely 
Perſeus. et Gentius, * Pompeyy * Pag. 64+ 
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wiſely concerted, valiantly executed, and carried on 
with unvariable attention and ability, Ir is there. 
fore uſeful and important, * continues he, to en- 
quire what were the principles of the victors con- 
duct before and after the victory, the diſpoſition of 
the people in regard to them, and what was thought 
of thoſe who were at the helm of the republic. 
We have already ſeen what the great men were, 
who, during this interval, contributed to the ag. 
grandizing of the Roman empire; it now remain; 
ro conſider what was the genius. and character of 
the Roman people. 
We find it excellently deſcribed in y Salluſt. We 
«© muſt not think, ſays Cato there, that our ance- 
5 ſtors increaſed the power of Rome, in the man. 
ner they did, by their numerous armies ; they 
«© had. other advantages which made them truly 
« great, and the republic with them; at home a ls 
** borious life, abroad a juſt and wiſe government; 
* in deliberations a ſpirit exempt from paſſion and 
*: yice, ——In the field, as in the city, ſays the ſame 
hiſtorian in another place, good manners and 
good principles chiefly prevailed ; and the abſo- 
flute dominion that juſtice and virtue had over the 
* Romans, roſe leſs. from the laws than their own 
* natural diſpoſition, In fine, they ſupported then 
«* ſelves and the republic, by a double means; nil , 
«© war by boldneſs and valour, in peace by juſtice 
** and moderation,” | 
We muſt not conclude, from what Salluſt ſay 
here of this happy period of the republic, or from 
what we ſhall hereafter ſay upon the ſame ſubject 
that all the Romans, or even the greateſt number 0 
| them 


ay Pag. 160. 

Nolite exiſtimare majores noſtros armis-remp. ex parva magnat 
feciſſe.. . . Alia fuere, quae illos magnos fecere, quae nobis nul 
junt. domi induſtria, foris juſtum imperium; animus in conſulet 
do liber, neque delicto, neque lubidini obnoxius. Salluft. in bell 
Catilin. 

Domi militiaeque boni mores colebantyr, , . Jus bonumque! 
pud eos non legibus magis quam natura valebat .. Duabus bis# 
tibus, audacia in bello, ubi pax evenerat acquitate, ſeque remq 
Dublicam curabant. Ibid. | 
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em, were ſuch as are here deſcribed; but this was 
uc ſpirit of the republic, the genius nk thoſe who 
governed them, y this ſmall number drew all the 
reſt after them, aid produced theſe wonderful ef- 
fects. 
Neither muſt we imagine, that the virtues we have 
been commending were very pure and ſolid. We ſet 
ere, he full value upon them, and repreſent them as Ro- 
ag. nan virtues, not as Chriſtian, And yet, imperfect 
ain gs they were, it pleated God, as St. Auſtin ob- 
ol ferves, to crown them with the empire of the 
world ; a recompence worthy of the Romans, who 
We Npected no other, and as vain as their virtues. 
ace · Neceerunt mercedem ſuam, ſays the goſpel, vani va- 
dan Nam, as we may add with a father, who expreſſes 
thefimſelf thus concerning theſe illuſtrious pagans. 
ruh Having taken theſe precautions, and made uſe of 
a lu: Nheſe preſervatives, I ſhall now proceed to relate the 
ent; Principal virtues, wherein the Romans excelled in 


and rar. And this I ſhall do with all the brevity that 
[ame can, | 

and 

A | Equity and wiſe Caution in undertaking and decla- 
r the | 


ring War. 


10 The Romans never lightly, or raſhly engaged in 
ug war, Before all things, they endeavoured to gain 
uu favour of the gods, expecting ſucceſs only from 
Heir protection; and 2 perſuaded, that, as they pre- 
(1 Wdcd in a particular manner over the events of war, 
from hey always inclined the victory to the ſide of juſtice 
bied nd equity. Hence it aroſe, that they never took up 
er rms without firſt ſending heralds to the enemy, 
hemhhom they named Feciales, to lay open their grie- 
ances and cauſes of complaint ; nor did. they de- 


ag clare- 
S nuls 19 N 


ſulet- | 8 FINS | 48 3 - 
0 bel Ae mihi multa apitanti conſtabat, paucorum civium egregiam 


tutem cuncta patras iſſe. Ibid. 


nquel *Vicerunt dii homineſque, et id, de quo verbis ambigebatur, 


- his off” Forulus foedus rupilet, eyentus belli, velut acquus judex,, unde 
_ (abt, ei victoriam dedit. Liv. lib. xxl. n. 1 
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Clare war againſt them, but upon their refnſal u 
make fatisfaction, It was only becauſe they would 
not omit theſe ceremonies, in which part of ther 
religion conſiſted, that they ſuffered Saguntum to 
be miſerably deſtroyed, whoſe ruin, as a judiciou# 
Carthaginian had foretold, recoiled upon Carthagi 
itſelf, and drew on its deſtruction, The Roman 
were alike reſerved in the caſes of Philip, Antio- 
chus, and Perſeus,. though theſe princes were the 
aggreſſors, and had long before broken their tre 
ties by ſeveral manifeſt infractions. 


I. Perſeverance and Conflancy in a Reſolution ona 
| taken and decreed, 


a 'The ſlower and: more dilatory the Romans were 
at firſt, the briſker and more perſevering they were 
in the execution. This appears evidently from the 
fiege of Capua only. It was reſolved by the Roman 
to attack that conſiderable city, the revolt of which 
being left unpuniſhed for ſeveral years, ſeemed to 
reflect ſhame upon Rome. At the time that Italy 
was ravaged by ſuch an enemy as Hannibal, and ihe 
horrors of the war were moſt ſenſibly felt by them, 
they abandoned all, and quitted Hannibal himſel 
to lay fiege to Capua, whither they ſent the two con. 
ſuls, at the head of two ſeparate armies. The ſiege 


laſted above a year, and Hannibal uſed his utmoſ * 
endeavours to fave that city, which he had ſo much [1 
cauſe to value As a laſt effort, he marches towards | 0 
Rome with a numerous army. There is no beak 5 
b ſays a citizen of Capua, ſo intent upon his pre)... 
„but will quit his hold, if his den is attempicoly, 


« and its young in danger. of being carried of, 
“ But for the Romans, neither the ſiege of Rome 
© nor the cries and groans of their wives and chil 
« dren, which they heard almoſt in the camp, coul 
5 3 . | cc divert 
Quo lenivs agunt ſegnins incipirint; eo, cum cœperint, vers 
ne perſeverantius ſzyiant, Liv. lib, xxl. n. 10. 
Lib. Xxvi, n. 13. 
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e divert them from the ſiege of Capua.“ e The 
ud ronqueſt and exemplary punithment of that revolted 
heir ity convinced the world of the perſeverance of the 
o Romans in purſuing their unfaithful allies with ven- 


ou geance, and how; unable Hannibal was to ſuccour a 
1g Wity which had thrown itſelf under his protection. 
18 But this character of perſeverance and conſtancy: 


tio appears to me moſt admirable in the Romans, in 
theWheir treaties of peace with their enemies. The 
reW-rms of it were expreſſed at the beginning of the 
war, and no future event could ever induce them 
o depart in the leaſt from them. Neither the ſhocks 
hey ſometimes received, made them diminiſh thoſe 
onditions in any thing, nor did the conſiderable vic- 
ories they obtained occaſion any addition; ſo firm 
Ind invariable were this people in their reſolutions, 
s judging them to be founded in reaſon and equity. 
The treaties they made with the Carthaginians, and, 
ith the three princes whoſe overthrow followed; 
pon that of Carthage, were all of this nature. 


onee 
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al | U 
Oi, 77, Habit of inuring themſelves to painſul La- 
om bours and military Exerciſes - the incredible Seve- 
aſe rity of their Diſcipline, and the different. Rewaras 


' of Merit. 


The Romans may properly be ſaid to have been a- 
ation of ſoldiers, born and trained up to war, from; 
hence they derived all their glory and power, as it 
nade their principal occupation. 'Fheir troops were 
lot collected at random, but made up of citizens 


con- 
ſiege 
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nuch 
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zealt, 


Ie tled at Rome, or in the country, who fought for 
of hemſelves whilſt they were fighting for the ſtate. 
* hey were enured to military labour from their in- 
chu. d Robuſtus acri militia puer condiſcat, &c. 
be” Tis ſurprizing to ſee what burdens they were 


daded with in a march. Every ſoldier carried pro- 

tons for ſeveral days, one paliſade, and ſometimes 

gore, with all the neceflaries of life, beſides his 
| buckler, 


liv ed 
yeredl 


, Liv, lib. KXV1. n. 16. 4 FHorat. 
Cic. Tuſc. queſt libs ii. n. 37. 
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buckler, ſword, and helmet, which were not rec: 
koned a burthen, becauſe the arms were in a man- 
ner part of the ſoldier, and looked upon as member 
of his body. Their long fieges, painful marches, 
remote expeditions, the extraordinary weight of their 
arms, baggage, and ammunition, their ordinary l. 
bour in fortifying the camp, though for a very thort 
reſidence, and ſeveral other very fatiguing exerciſes 
of this nature, could'notextinguith in them their love 
for the glory of their country; and ſo invincible q 
patience enabled them to conquer the whole earth, 
It is eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion thoſt 
bloody executions made upon men's minds, f where. 
in fathers and conſuls, to maintain and confirm the 
military diſcipline, which they looked upon as the 
principal ſupport of the ſtate, thought themſelves 
obliged to ſhed the blood of their own children, and 
of the principal officers of the army. After ſuch 
examples, a private ſoldier had no room to imagine 
that his diſobedience could eſcape unpuniſhed. 
But what rendered the Roman armies invincible, Wi 
was this great principle early eſtabliſhed, and invio- 
lably obſerved among the troops, that it was an ini. 
delible reproach, and an unpardonable crime in e 
Roman to deliver up his arms and voluntarily ſur- n 

render to the enemy, a principle which left no me- 
dium betwixt death and victory. Thus when it wehe. 
propoſed in the ſenate, after the battle of Cannæ, toi 
redeem ſoldiers who had ſurrendered to Hannibal, 
to the number of about eight thouſand, notwith: 
ſtanding the preffing inſtances of their relations, 
and the want the £ republic then was in of troops, 
they {ſtill firmly adhered to the old maxim of not 
redeeming the captives, as abſolutely neceſſary in 
that conjuncture to confirm and preſerve the mili- 
tary diſcipline ; and they rather choſe to arm a like 
number of ſlaves, than make the leaſt encroachment 
0 


7 Quemadmodum . . . . quantum in te.fuit, diſciplinam militarem, 
qua ſtetit ad hanc diem Romana res, ſolviſti. . . . nos potius nofto 
delicto plectemur, quam reſpublica tanto ſuo damno noſtra peccat 
luat. Triſte exemplum, ſed in poſterum ſalubre juventuti erimu 
Liv. lib. viii. n. 7. 4 Lib. xxii. n. 60. 
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on a principle, upon which the ſecurity of the ſtate 
lepended. They eaſily comprehended, ſays h Poly- 
dius, that Hannibal's view in the offer he made of 
eſtoring the priſoners for a certain ranſom, was not 
o much to obtain a conliderable ſum of money, 
rhich notwithſtanding he wanted extremely, as to 
remove from the Roman troops that ſenſe of honour 
ie nd incentive to glory they carried with them to the 
oveſſ@attle, by letting them ſee there was a remedy left, 
lc nd ſome hope of ſafety remaining for thoſe who 
h. Nielded to the enemy. i But the ſenate, by abſo- 
ofeMutcly rejecting this propoſal, reſolved, by refuſing, 
ere · Y confirm authentically the ancient law of the Ro- 
theſWans, either to conquer, or die in the feld. Such 
the onſtancy and magnanimity, adds Polybius, diſap- 
JeſMointed Hannibal, and gave him more terror, than 
and is victory had occaſioned him joy and hope. 
ſack Add to theſe different motives, the marks of ho- 
gineWour and rewards, which were publickly given after 
battle, or any important action; the praiſes which 
ible, Die generals thought it their duty to beſtow upon 
11ioMbe officers, and even upon the common ſoldiers, as 
1 in-$ivy obſerves of Scipio, and the glorious teſtimonies 
in ey gave in a full ſenate, at their return from their 


ſur· Impaign, in favour of ſuch as had diſtinguithed 
\ me-Fcmſelves moſt. All this inſpired the troops with 
t wiſWcxpreſible ardour, emulation, and courage. By 
x, to is means private officers acquired the” merit of a 
nibal, neral, as was ſeen upon an important occaſion, 


hich preſerved Spain to the Romans, After the 
ath of the two Scipio's, their affairs there ſeemed 
-oopyWlolutely deſperate. k A private Roman knight, 
F not chat time very young, but of courage and mag- 
ry innimity above his age and condition, who had ſer- 
mili- d ſeveral years under Cneius Scipio, and had 


with: 
tions, 


a like rnt the art of war under him, was choſen gene- 
amen by common conſent, and by his valour and pru- 
0 dence 
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dence ſaved the army. This was Marcius, vpn 
whom our Scipio ſet a great value, when he canM 


into Spain, and ever after diſtinguiſhed in a pecuſ 
liar manner. Able officers were formed in thi 
manner under able generals. 


IV. Clemency and Moderation in Victory. 


It was the maxim of the Romans, to treat the pes 
ple and princes, who ſubmitted to them, with mill 
neſs and clemency; as alſo, to make thoſe who per 
ſevered in their reſiſtance, feel the whole weight d 
their greatneſs and power. This the poet has beat 
tifully expreſſed in the following verſe, which mi 
be looked upon as the motto of the Roman people 


I Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 
*« 'To ſpare the vanquiſh'd, and ſubdue the prou 


1. Though extremely incenſed againſt the Carth 
ginians, when their deputies appeared in the ſenate 
in the quality of ſupphants, and in an humble an 
pathetic tone, implored the mercy of the Rom 
people, their vengeance and indignation gave way 
ſentiments of gentleneſs and clemency, and peat 


was granted them; though it was certain that {Wc 
would not have been difficult for the Romans to hayee 
deſtroyed Carthage, and completed the conquelt Mee 
Africa. It was on this occaſion that Aſdrubal, fine 
named Hodus, who ſpoke as the principal deputyſou 
complimented the Roman people in the follow 4. 
manner: m It is very rare, ſaid he, that proſ di 
* rity and moderation meet together, and that maine 
“ ſhould at the ſame time be ſucceſsful and vi. 
N | | | Re * Th e | 

I Virg. n. lib. viii. v. 853. ' b 

: = Raro ſimul honi:nibns bonam fortunam bonamque mentem ty 

ri. Populum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, quod in ſecundis 10 
ſapere ct conſilere meminerit. Et hereule mirandum fuille, i WM”? 
ter facerent᷑ Ex inſolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna ſit, in h 
tentes laetitiae ir ſanire: wt Romano uſitata ac prope jam o V. 


eta ex victoria gaudia eſſe; ac plus pene parcendo victis, quam | 


* 


cendo imperium auxiſle. Lib. xxx. n. 42. 
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The Roman people are invincible, becauſe they do 
« not ſuffer themſelves to be blinded with their good 
fortune. And indeed it would be furprifing, 
added he, if they acted otherwiſe : For ſuch only 
are dazzled and traniported with proſperity, as 
are unacquainted with it. Whereas the Romans 
are ſo accuſtomed to conquer, that they are ſcarce 
any longer ſenſible of the pleaſure ariſing from 
b victory; and it may be ſaid to their glory, that 
they have in a manner augmented their empire, 
more by pardoning the conquered, than by con- 
quering.“ | | 
2. n The Romans kept nothing to themſelves of 
the conqueſts they gained over Philip of Macedon. 
for the whole fruit of their victories, they reſerved 
only for the pleaſure of enriching their allies, and the 
glory of reſtoring liberty to Greece. And that this 
reſent, ſo magnificent, extraordinary, and till then 
nheard of, might not be ſubject to ſuſpicion, or fu- 
ure change of ſentiments, they withdrew their gar- 
iſons out of all their cities, without ſo much as ex- 
Fpring one, | 
3. They uſed the like moderation after they had 
onquered Antiochus. They exempted all the peo- 
 peadiÞle of Afia, as far as mount Taurus, from their ſubs 
that {We'ction to him, They gratificd their allies with 
o hanWeets, ſea-ports, cities, and whole provinces, without 
ueſt Feeping to themſelves either galley or city, or requi- 
al, ing any tribute, juriſdiction or homage for ſo many 
leput ountries as were conquered and freed by their arms. 
town} 4. 2 As ſoon as they had ſubdued Macedon, they 
produced all the taxes and cuſtoms they paid their 
,at mſgs, to half the amount. They renounced the 
d wißt menſe profits which aroſe from the gold and ſil- 
„r mines, for this only reaſon, becauſe they were 
burden to the inhabitants, They granted every 
ty the right of governing themſelves by their own 
vs, of creating their own magiſtrates and officers, 
holding provincial aſſemblies for the abſolute re- 
Fol. IV. 15 gqulation 


» Liv. lib. xxxlli. n. 30. 0 Ibid, xlv. n. 18. 
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thrown. The republic had neither ſoldiers nor gene 


tune, would have cruthed any other people but them, 
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gulation of public buſineſs ; and they granted ther 
people, who had long been enemies, all the pri 
leges of entire liberty, : 

5. Þ The Romans treated the Illyrians with like 
humanity and moderation, after their victory over 
Gentius. They ſuffered them to enjoy the ſame ex. 
emptions, and liberty, though they had held out þ 
long againſt them; and after they had withdraw 
all the Roman troops, they eſtabliſhed the ſame forn 
of government there as in Macedon. 


m— > <> > a 


V. Valour and Magnanimity in Adverſity. 


— 
— 


This is the moſt peculiar character of the Roman 
people, .and ſhews befides a force and conſtancy 
which nothing could ſhake or deſtroy. 

This diſpoſition was never ſthewn in a more won 
derful manner than after the battle of Cannæ. Tha, 
battle gave the laſt blow .to the preceding defeat a 
which had already extremely weakened the ſtate 
Two conſuls, ,with their armies, were entirely over: 


S = 


rals. Several of the allies were gone over to the vic 
torious ſide. Hannibal was maſter of Samnium, and 
almoſt all Italy. Such a blow, ſo terrible a misfor ni. 


d Yet neither the defeat of ſo many armies, nor the 
defection of their allies, could incline the Roman pe at 
ple to hearken to peace. They ſhewed not the leaf 
ſign of weakneſs or diſcouragement ; but all in gene: 
ral conſpired to promote the public good. The reſo- 
lution was as quick as unanimous, to defend themſelves, 
and not lend an ear to any propoſal of accommodation 

r What Polybius ſays, upon the occaſion of anothe 
battle, was then verified; that the Romans, both i 


2 Liv. lib. xly. n. 26. 4 Lib. Xxxli. N. 61. r Polyb P- 2271 
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vr BEVI. Zuftice and Adberence to their Engagements the 
i Principles of the Ro AN Government ; the Springs 
lite of the Love and Confidence of the Citizens, Allies, 
and conquered Nations, 


t f. It is an opinion very anciently eſtabliſhed amongſt 
auß abundance of perſons, and not entirely eradicated by 
brug chriſtianity itſelf, that juſtice and policy are ſcarce 
capable of being allied together; that a man deſign- 
ied for adminiſtration ſhould not make himſelf a 
flave to the laws; that exact. probity, and a ſcrupu- 
lous adherence to- their word and ſolemn engage- 
nunments, would often lay a prince and miniſter under 
q great difficulties ; that the intereſt of the ſtate ſhould 
always be the rule and motive of governments ; in 
"01-882 word, that it is impoſſible to manage public buſi- 
[ baWneſs without committing ſome injuſtice. Rempubli- 
am regi fine injuria non poſſe. 

Tully, in his books de republica, which is an ex- 
tract from Plato's admirable work upon the ſame 
ſubject, has fully refuted this opinion. It is not on- 
ly, according to him, a falſe and contradictory noti- 
on, to believe that no one can ſucceed in the admi- 
for hniſtration of public affairs, without ſometimes acting 
zem gunjuſtly; but he looks upon the oppoſite principle 
us an inconteſtible truth, and as the baſis and foun- 
Cation of all the rules that can be laid down in mat- 
er of politics, namely, that A STATE CANNOT BE 
OVERNED WELL, WITHOUT A STRICT OBSER- 
ANCE OF JUSTICE IN ALL THINGS, 5 Nihil eff 
uod adhuc de republica putem dictum, et quo pelſim 
ongius progredi, niſi fit conjirmatum, non modo faljum- 
Mud, fine injuria non poſſe, ſed hoc veriſſimum, ſinæ 
umma juſtitia rempublicam regi non pofſe. 
To give the greater weight and authority to his. 
urguments, he had put them into the mouth of Læ-— 
us and Scipio Africanus, the grandſon by adoption 
ot him we have ſo long been ſpeaking of. It is caſy 

* 2 to 


Fragm. Cic. apud S. Aug. lib. ii. c. 21. de civit. Dei, 
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to difcern how much we have ſuffered by the loſs d 


poſed to ours as the models of great generals and 


— 
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the allies. Nec tamen is terror, cum omnia flagre 


that under which they had formerly lived, and tl 


Heaven, ſuch juſtice, goodneſs, and humanity, did 
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ſo excellent a work, which was copied by ſuch a 
able hand, after ſo perfect an original, Theſe tui 
3luftrious friends, Lælius and Scipio, who were th: 
admiration of their own age, and may well be pro. 


great ſtateſmen, lay down this maxim as an indiſpu 
table principle in point of government, That there 
is nothing more pernicious to a ſtate than injuſtice, 
and that no republic can ever be well governed, or 
even ſubſiſt, without juſtice, Nihil tam inimicun 
guam injuftitiam civitati, nec omnino niſi magna j illi 
tia geri aut ſtare poſſe rempublicam. | 

Such were the rules and maxims of the Roman 
people, in the proſperous days of which we have 
been ſpeaking, and this idea their allies and the 
conquered nations had of them. t Livy obſerve 
that the loſs of the three firſt battles gained by Han- 
nibal, which ſpread ſuch univerſal terror and con: 
iernation, did not however ſhake the fidelity 0 


rent bello, fide ſocios dimovit. The reaſon he bring 
for it is very glorious to the Roman people, and 
gives us, in a few words, the idea of a perfect g0- 
yernment. For the allies, ſays he, finding they wen 
under a juſt and moderate government, without dit 
ficulty obey'd a people that was far ſuperior 00 
them in merit, which is the only bond of fidelity, 
Videlicet quia juſto et moderato regebantur imperio, nt 
abnuebant, quod unum vinculum fidei eft, meliorivu 
garere. The conquered nations were of the ſame 
opinion, and comparing the Roman dominion witl 


Roman generals with their ancient maſters, theecc 
looked upon the former as men ſent down from 


they ſhew towards them; and they bleſſed then 
ſelves for having fallen under the power of a pcopl⸗ 
who ſtrove to engage mankind to obey them * 
f | | 


d Lib. xxIi. N. 13. 
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land juſt government, inſtead of making them bear 


pute junctas habere, quam triſti ſubjectas ſervitio: 


her But perhaps it might be the intereſt of a Roman 


ſtice ſenate, to behave thus towards their allies, and the 
, or conquered nations which lay at a diſtance, and they 
cu ſhewed leſs regard to their citizens and natural ſub- 


2 jects, who, for this reaſon, were leſs attached to the 

republic, and bore it the leſs affection. On the con- 
Itrary, it is in this particular the Roman people is 
moſt to be admired ; and what I am about to ſay, 
will clearly ſhew, that the greateſt reſource of a. 
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ſtate is the affection of the people, their love to the 


public faith; and that to give the leaſt blow to it, 
is in point of politics, the moſt. capital, pernicious,, 
and irreparable fault. . 


and leſperate. The fidelity of the greateſt part of the 
0, Jallies was overwhelmed by ſo terrible a blow, The 
wer tate: had neither generals, troops nor money, and. 
diſ yet new raiſed: troops and freſh recruits were indiſ- 
r taggpenſably neceſſary. They were obliged to fit out 
li Meets, to furniſh proviſions, arms and cloaths. But 
, 1Whough: the ſtate was in want of every thing, it did 
r10uWot want credit, and found ready, and ſure ſupplics: 
{amt the affection of the citizens. 

wil * The conſul urged, that the magiſtrates ought to» 
1 ch*:t the example to the ſenate, and the ſenate to the 
th{Wcople, of aſſiſting the republic in the extremity. to- 
fronſhrhich they were. reduced; that the way to engage 
dane lower people to contribute of. their ſubſtance to- 
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he ſupport of the ſtate, was to begin with doing it 
hemſelves; that thus they ought all to bring their 
zold and filver into the public treaſury. This was 


Liv. Bb, xxvi. 2+ 4. 2 Lib, vl n. 365. 
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by kindneſs than fear, and took pains to deſerve the 
love and confidence of foreign nations, by a mild 


the yoke of a ſorrowful ſervitude. u Veniſſe eos in 
populi Romani poteſtatem, qui benęficio quam metu ob- 
ano livare homines malit, exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocieta- 


government, and the confidence they have in the 


After the battle of. Cannz, all ſeemed abſolutely 
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immediately done, and with ſo much zeal, that the 
receivers and notaries were ſcarce ſufficient to an 
fwer the eagerneſs. of the public, every one ſtriving 
for the honour of ſubſcribing firſt : The order of 
ſenators, and then the people did the ſame, withou 
requiring for all this any public edict. 
y Of the thirty colonies in Italy, eighteen ſent 
deputies to Rome, to declare they were ready ty 
furniſh the troops. required of them, and even 
more if it was judged neceflary ; that, thanks to 
the gods, they wanted neither means nor courage t0 
do it. Ad id ſibi neque oves deefſe, animum etiam fi. 
pereſſe. Theſe deputies were received, both by the 
ſenate and people, with loud acclamations, and ex. 
traordinary marks of joy and honour. Livy has 
thought proper to preſerve the names of thefe colo- 
nies in his hiſtory, 2 that they might not, ſays he, 
want the honour ſo many ages after, which is ſo 
juſtly their due. For the other twelve colonies, 
who refuſed to raiſe the levies required, the ſenate 
thought it moſt ſuitable to the dignity of the Ro- 
man people, to- puniſh them only by raking no no- 
tice of them. Fa tacita caſtagatio mapis ex dignitatt 
popult Romani viſa t. 
They received at the ſame time letters from the 
two Scipio's, who commanded. in Spain, by which, 
though they undertook to ſupply the ſoldiers pay of 
themſelves, they required cloaths and proviſions i 
be ſent them immediately, or otherwiſe it would be 
impoſſible to preſerve the province. The republic 
were unable to ſupply them in the condition it then 
was. The prætor called an aflembly, and laid be- 
fore the people the neceſſities of the public, and the 
2 impoſſibility the ſtate was in of ſupplying them, 1 
it wanted. credit as well. as. money. He exhor 5 
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y This was ſome time after. 

z Ne nune quidem poſ} tot ſecula ſileantur, fraudenturve lavd 
ſoa: Liv. lib. xxvii n. 12. 17 

* Ttaque, niſi fide ret reſpublica, opibus non ſtaturam. Li 
—_ n. 48. N 
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hoſe who in times paſt had increaſed their eftates 
yy farming the revenues of the Roman people, now 
o lend the republic a part of the ſubſtance they had 
pained by it, and to make advances for Spain, with 
ou promile, that theſe ſums fhould be exactly repaid 
hem, as ſoon as the ſtate ſhould be in a condition 
o do it. Three powerful companies offered their 
aſliftance, and the armies in Spain were as plenti- 
ully ſupplied, as in the times of the greateit opu- 
ence, 

eto This noble difi ntereſtedneſs and ardent zeal 
i Neigned equally 1 in all the orders and bodies of the 
the! tate. 

„ The fleet were in want of ſeamen and proviſi- 
 haſÞns. It was agreed to lay a general tax upon every 
nember of the ſtate, in proportion to the rank and 
evenue of every private man, and the thing was 
xecuted without delay or murmur. 

The public buildings were fallen to decay for 
ant of a proper fund for the repairing of them. 
he undertakers chearfully went about it, without 
equiring any money for their work, till the war 
tan ould be ended. L 

In this common emulation and general diſpoſiti- 
n of the ſtate, to aid. and ſupport the public trea- 
ry, they firſt br ought in the orphan's money, and 
cn the widows; © thoſe who had it in poſſeſſion 
dging the could not depolite it in a more ſecure 
d lacred aſylum, than in that of the public credit, 
This - generoſity paſſed from the city into the 
amp. Every horſeman, centurion, and officer re- 
cd their pay, and whoever took it was looked 
pon as a mercenary. wretch, 

The event ſhewed, that they had reaſon to rely 
pon the republic. Every debt, every ſum of mo- 
advanced, with every obligation, was diſcharged. 
ih the utmoſt exactneſs. | They would have even 
paid: 


Hi mores eaque caritas patriae per omnes ordines velut tenore 
o pertinebat. Liv. lib. xxili. n 49. b Lib. xxiv. n 17. 

* Nuſquam eas tutius ſanctiuſque deponere credentibus, qui defe- 
aut, quam in publica fide, Ibid. n. 18. 
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paid off ſome of them before the term agreed on: 
and notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of money, they of 
fered the maſters of the ſlaves that were reſtoriM 
to their liberty, to pay the full price for them; bu 
all declared they would not receive it till the wx 
was terminated. | 
It is from ſuch facts as theſe we muſt form a juf 
idea of the Roman government. That ſingle ex 
preſſion which I have quoted, and which might dt 
ſerve to be engraven in letters of gold, that th 
found no aſylum more ſecure or more ſacred, where 
to depoſite the money of orphans and widows, than thi 
of the public faith: This fingle expreſſion, I ſay, i 
the higheſt encomium that can be imagined of the 
Roman character. We learn from thence, that ac: 
cording to the conſtant maxim of all the great me 
of antiquity, the moſt famous legiſlators, and wiſch 
politicians, the deſign and fupreme rule of govern 
ment is the good of the public, and the ſafety d 
the people. 4 Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto ; the at 
fection of the people alſo, and their confidence it 
the juſtice and integrity of thoſe who governel 
them, are the firmeſt ſupport, and. ſometimes thi 
fafety and ſole reſource. of ſtates.. 


VII. Reſpect for RELIG10N. 


We need but open the hiſtorians, to be convince 
that religion prevailed in every thing amongſt tli 
Romans. Were they to undertake a war, or en 
gage in a battle, they conſulted the gods, implore 
their affiſtance, and employed all the proper mea 
of rendering them favourable. Had they obraine 
a victory or any advantage, they preſently orderc 
public thankſgivings, ſacrifices, and feſtivals, an 
the concourſe of people in' all the temples was 
credible, © Hannibal was ſcarce ſet out upon hi 
return into Africa, but they blamed themſelves fo 
their delay in returning thanks. to the gods, for 
benefit. ſo long expected, and ſo little hoped fo! 


2 Cic. lib. de leg. n. 8; Liv. lib. xxx. n. 27. 
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It was a prevailing principle among them, that 
picty towards the gods was the cauſe of all their 
good ſucceſs, as the neglect of their worſhip 
brought upon them all their misfortunes. Hence 
t came to pals, ſays Polybius 2, that the Romans, 
n any prefling neceſſity, ſo diligently applied them 
elves to gain the favour of gods and men, and 
hat in all the ceremonies of. religion, which ſuch 
ort of conjunctures required, there was nothing 
ean or unworthy their grandeur to be found. 
And in another place he obſerves, that what rai- 
d the Roman people to ſuch a degree of ſuperio- 
ity above all other nations, was their reſpect for 
eligion and fear of the gods, though in other pla- 
es it was often treated as the fign of a mean and 
arrow ſpirit. Among the Greeks, adds he, let 
em take what pains they pleaſe to tie up the hands 
t thoſe who are intruſted with the public money, 
y a thouſand precautions of ſignatures, witnefles, 


ty 01 oo l FE ; i 
*. Meurities, and overſeers; it is all inſufficient to keep 
ce Em honeſt: whereas, among the Romans, the 
nel ligion of an oath only, keeps their hands clean in 


ie management of far more conſiderable ſums ; 
othing being more rare at Rome, than to have a 
neral or a governor convicted of embezzling the 
blic treaſury, | : 


VIII. 7he Love of GLORY. 


T hall conclude with this article, becauſe the diſ- 
dition I am now ſpeaking of, was the foul of all 
e actions of the Romans. i St. Auguſtin makes 
s reflection in ſeveral places, and obſerves that 
s paſſion, I mean the thirſt of glory, extinguiſh- 
n them every other paſſion ; that all their moſt 
autiful and glorious actions, which have gained 


5 then 
n hl em 
CS fo 1 2 . 
for ntvemini horum deinceps annorum vel ſecundas res vel ad ver- 
0 nvenietls omnia proſpere eveniſſe ſequentibus deos, ad verſa 
4 fol bentibus. Liv. lib. v. n. Fr. 7 


Pag. 262. b pag. 4y8. i De civ. Dei, L. v. c. 12. 
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them the admiration of all people and all ages; wer 
intirely owing to this. The deſire of being eſteem: 
ed and commended, as defenders and protectors d 
liberty, juſtice and laws, and as enemies of injuſtice, 
violence and tyranny ; this deſire, I ſay, was a kinl 
of curb, which reſtrained and moderated their am. 
bition, and inſpired. them with thoſe ſentiments 
goodneſs, clemency and generoſity, with the ſimyl 
relation of which we are ſtill charmed after fo mx 
Ny ages. | . 
Was ever any day more glorious to the Roma 
empire, than when, by her order, liberty was u. 
ſtored to all the ſtates of Greece, and the edict fe 
it publiſhed amidſt the joyful acclamations and ap 
plauſes of ſo many people? How great an enconi 
um was that then heard through all Greece, ti 
found of which ſoon after paſſed through the who 
univerſe, k that there was a nation upon earth 
which ſcrupled not to take upon itſelf the expence 
fatigues and dangers of long and laborious wars, . 
procure the liberty of nations remote from the 


country; and which croſſed the ſeas to prevent the 
being an unjuſt government or empire in any p- {t 
of the world, and to eſtabliſh juſtice, equity aWQ®"! 
laws univerſally ? A 

Upon theſe motives the Romans acted in the flor ſuc 
riſhing ages of the republic. It was this ſpirit whidſt® 
animated their conſuls and their generals, I Th: cal 


aſpired to rule, but by the methods of honour an 
glory, and to. this end they ſtrictly obferved juſti 
and the laws ; whereas, in after ages, ambition 
ing no longer kept in, nor moderated by this f 
ſtraint, it acted the laſt exceſſes of injuſtice, t 
lence and cruelty, as may be ſeen under Maru 
Sylla, Cæſar and Anthony. 


| 
0 S 

* Eſſe aliquam in terris gentem, quae ſua impenſa, ſuo labore 

periculo, bella gerat pro libertate aliorum, nec hoc finitim!s 

ropinquae vicinitatis hominibus, aut terris continenti junctis f 

t: maria trajiciat, ne quid toto orbe terrarum injuſtum 1mperi 

Gt, et ubique jus, fas, lex polentiſſima ſint. Liv. lib. xxx1il. U. 
* Sallult, in bello Catilin. 
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1n the hiſtory of the Maccabees m, we have a par- 


bans raiſed their republic to that height of glo- 
y and power to which it attained, Their coun- 
and wiſdom are particularly commended, Their 
nity to promote the public good, their parti- 
lar diſintereſtedneſs, their obedience to the laws 
id lawful authority, their faith in treaties, their 
atience in labour, their conſtancy in their reſo- 
tions, their courage and valour, and, above all, 
cir love of equality, and remoteneſs from all am- 
tion : Theſe virtues, although defective in their 
ad and motives, as they were not referred to God, 
it to vain glory, were, notwithſtanding, very va- 
able in themſelves, with reſpect to the rules and 
ties of civil ſociety, | 

I cannot better conclude this article, than with 
e ſolid reflection of St. Auguſtin n, upon the 
uſes of the Roman power. Though they were 
void, ſays he, of true piety, which conſiſts in the 
fincere worſhip of the true God, they obſerved, 
notwithſtanding, certain rules of probity and ju- 
ſtice, which are the foundation of a ſtate, con- 
tribute to its increaſe, and ſerve to eſtabliſh it. 
And it pleaſed God to grant them an incredible 
ſucceſs, to ſhew, by the example of ſo great and 


pick powerful an empire, how uſeful civil and politi- 
Tad Neal virtues are, though ſeparate from true religion, 
zu and to let other men thereby ſec how valuable 


they become, when exalted and ennobled by true 
religion, and in what manner they may thereby 
become citizens of another country, where truth 
6 king, charity the law, and whole duration is e- 
ternity. Cujus rex veritas, cujus lex charitas, cus 
us modus &ternitas.“ | 
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cular account of the virtues, by which the Ro- 
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The FoUuRTH PIRCE of Roman IITs ToRx. 


eu 8 3 FE? * 


The Change of the ROMAN Republic into a Monarchy 
foretold and obſerved by the Hiſtorian POLY B10 
in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory. 


1 SHALL divide what I have to ſay upon thi 
= ſubject into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall pin 
a ſhort account of the principles which Poly bis 
lays down upon the different forts of government 
and on which he formed conjectures that foretoid 
the change which was to happen in the Roman 
public. In the ſecond I ſhall explain, as bricily x 
T- can, how this change actually came to paſs, attz 
the manner, and for the reaſons which Polybiu 
had expreiſed. „ 

I think myſelf obliged to inform my readers, i 
the beginning of this little diflertation, that when! 
ſpeak of the different forts of government, and th 
judgment to be formed of them, I only relate th 
ſentiments of Polybius, For my own part, I a 
here to the deciſion which is found in o Herodot 
where the monarchical ſtate is preferred to the0 
ther two. 


CHAP. 1. 


The Principles of PoLyYBI1Us upon the different Sit 
© of Government, and particularly that of the RM 
MANS, | 
TH E different ſorts of government are general 
reduced to three kinds; the one where the bi 
governs, which Polybius calls &«ciaue, Regal govt! 
: „5 


» Herod. lib. iii. c. 80. 
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ment; another in which the nobility have the ſu- 
preme authority, which is called an ariAocracy ; and 
a third which is called a democracy, where the whole 
power of the ſtate is veſted in the people. 

Every one of theſe forms of government has ano- 
her which very much reſembles it, borders upon it, 
and into which it often degenerates, whereof menti- 
dn ſhall be made hereafter. 

A perfect government would be that which 
ould unite in itſelf all the advantages of the three 
ormer, and avoid the dangers and inconveniencies 
hey include, 
Such was the government of Sparta. Lycurgus be- 
g ſenſible that the three forms of government we 
dave mentioned, had each of them great inconveni— 
ncies, which were almoſt inevitable; that royalty 
ometimes degenerated into tyranny and arbitrary 
ower ;* ariſtocracy into an unjuſt dominion of 
ome particular perſons, and the power of the people 
to anarchy and confuſion; Lycurgus, I ſay, con- 
rived to introduce theſe three forms of government 
to that of Sparta, and in a manner blend them in- 
d one; inſomuch that the royal athority was balan- 
ed by the power of the people, and a third order 
ompoſed of the elders and wiſemen of the republic 
rved as a counterpoiſe to the two former, to hold 
em conſtantly in a kind of equilibrium, and hin- 
er the one from riſing too much above the other. 
his wife legiſlator was not miſtaken in his views, 
d no republic ever preſerved its laws, its cuſtoms, 
d its liberty ſo long as that of Sparta. The inſti- 
tions of Lycurgus, indeed, were by no means pro- 
r for a ſtate determined upon conqueſts and ag- 
andizing itſelf, which therefore did not enter at 
into the ſcheme or deſign, as this wiſe legiſlator 
d not place the ſolid happineſs of a people in it. It 
as his intention that the Spartans confining them- 
hes within the natural bounds of their country, 
Ithout any thoughts of invading the territories of 
TLTY K : - ano- 
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another, ſhould by their juſtice and moderation, {ti 
more than by their power, become the maſters ani 
arbiters of the fate of all the other people of Gree 
which in his opinion was no leſs glorious than to car. 
ry the ſucceſs of their arms abroad. Nor did tha 
fall from their glory, till they departed from thei 
wiſe views of the legiflator, For when they were ob 
liged to furniſh proviſions out of their own term 
tories, to fit out fleets, pay ſeamen, and defray ti 
expences of a long war, their iron money was nt 
longer of any uſe to them; and this laid them un 
der a neceſlity, as haughty as they were, of ſervile 
making cheir court to the grandees of Perſia, to ol 
tain money of them, every where current, and d 
becoming voluntary flaves before they were ſubdue 
by force. 

If the glory of a ſtate, ſays Polybius, is made t 
conſiſt in the aggrandizing and extending itſelf, i 
making conqueſts, in ruling over many people, ani 
attracting the eyes of the whole earth, it muſt þ 
owned that no government had ever ſo many ada 
tages, nor was ſo calculated for the obtaining th 


end as that of the Romans, Like the government 
Sparta, it united in one the three forms of authonWpn 
ty we have mentioned. The conſuls held the ph 
of Kings; the ſenate formed the public council, ap 
the people had a great ſhare in the adminiſtration; 
There was only this difference in it, that it was ch 
by a plan and deſign laid down from the beginnnWM t; 
as at Sparta, but by the conſequence of events, tion 
Rome aſſumed this form of government? every eli. 
of the three parties which made up the body of ca 


ſtate had a diſtin& power; the deſcription of whit 
may not here be diſagreeable, as it may very mi 
contribute to the underſtanding of the Roman! 
ſtory. Polybius is very particular upon this ſuit 


The Power of the CONSULS. 


Whilſt the conſuls reſided at Rome, they had! 


add 
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{nMdniniſtration of all public affairs. All the other ma- 
andWpiſtrates, except the tribunes of the people, were ſub- 
ce ect to them, and obliged to obey them. Upon them 
arned whatever related to the deliberations of the 


Cats 
thoſWenate, They admitted ambaſſadors into it; propoſed 
helge public affairs, and reduced its reſolutions to form 


n writing. They carried them to the people, called 
femblics for that purpoſe, in which they were to de- 
iberate of the common affairs of the republic, laid 
fore them the decrees of the ſenate for their exa- 
nination, and according to the importance of the 
abject, after a deliberation, attended with many o- 
her formalities, concluded by the majority of voices. 
hey preſided in the creation of the magiſtrates of 
he republic, and for this reaſon were ſo frequently re- 
alled from the army, and were not ordinarily al- 
owed to be both abſent from Italy. 

As to war and military expeditions, the confuls: 
ad almoſt ſovercign power; they had the care of 
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iſt Niang armies, of ſettling the number of troops, which. 
dvane allies were ſeparately to furniſh, and of nomi- 


ating the principal oficers to ſerve under them. 
hen they were. in the field, they had the right of 
dndemning and punithing without appeal. They 
[poſed of the public money at their pleaſure, and 
plied it as they judged convenient; the quzſtor 
nitantly attending them and ſupplying them with. 
ch ſums as they required, out of the funds aſſign- 
to them for the ſervice; ſo that confidering the 
oman republic in this point, one would be almoſt 
clined to think it governed by a regal and monar- 
ucal authority. | | 
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The Power of the SENATE. 


The ſenate almoſt abſolutely diſpoſed of the finan-- 
and public treaſure, They took account of all. 
revenues and expences of the ſtate, and the quæ- 
rs could not deliver out any ſum, except to the 
aluls, without a decree of the ſenate. The caſe 
| 121 Was- 
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was the ſame with reference to all the expences the 
cenſors were obliged to be at for the ſupport and re 
pairs of the public buildings. 

The ſenate nominated! commiſſioners to take cog. 
nizance of all the extraordinary crimes which were 
committed at Rome and in Italy, and demanded the 
attention of the public authority, ſuch as treaſon, 


Pr „ tans 5 = * * enn ION ide 


conſpiracy, poiſoning and murder, and to paſs ſen. 
tenè upon them. The affairs and cauſes of privat 
men or cities, which had any relation to the ſtate, 
were alſo judged by the ſenate, It was the ſenate 
which ſent ambaſladors, declared war againſt the e. 
n2mies of the ftate, granted audience, and gave an- 7 
fers to the deputies and ambaſſadors of foreign peopł 
and princes. It was the ſenate likewiſe which ſent com- 
miſſioners abroad, to hear the complaints of the allies 

to regulate the limits and the frontiers, to fee good or: ot 
der obſerved in the provinces, and to decide the pre. be 
tenſions of ſtates. and kingdoms. Thus a ſtranger, a 


who ſhould have come to Rome in the abſence of 
the conſuls, would have thought the government of 
the republic was entirely ariſtocratical, that is, i 
the hands of the elders and ſages. 


The Pawer of the PEOPLE, 


The power of the people, however, was very con 
ſiderable. They were ſale maſters and arbiters of 1 
wards and puniſhments, which is the moſt eſſent 
al part of government. They often fixed pecuniary 
mulcts upon ſuch as had been poſſeſſed of the high 
eſt employments, and had alone the right of condem 
ning the Roman citizens capitally. And in this lal 
caſe there was a very laudable cuſtom. at Rome, a 
cording to Polybius, and worthy our obſer vation 
which was, to leave a perſoſi who was accuſed of 
capital crime the power of preventing judgment 
and retiring into ſome neighbouring city, where | 


Paſt the reſt of his life in peace and. liberty, in 2 ent 
Junta .... 


luntary baniſnment. It was the people, who by 
E their ſuffrages conferred all offices and honours, 
which in a republic are the moſt glorious rewards of 
probity and merit. They had alone the right of in- 
ſtituting and abrogating laws; and what is ſtill more 
conſiderable, it was the people who deliberated of 
peace and war, who decided alliances, treaties of 
peace, and conventions with foreign people and prin-- 
ces. Who. would not have thought ſuch a govern- 
ment abfolutely popular and democratical ? 


The mutual Detendence of the Conſul,. Senate, and* 
People upon each other. 


opk 

* It is this mutual dependence of the different parts 
| oof a republic, wherein the ſecurity, ſtrength and 
pre beauty of it conſiſts, From this reciprocal want they 


have of one another, ariſes a kind of harmony be- 
tween the different members, and an unanimous con- 
currence, which holding them all ſtriftly united a- 
mongſt themſelves, by the bond of common intereſt, 
renders the body of the ſtate invulnerable, and not 
to be conquered by any foreign power. 

We have already obſerved, that the power of the 
onſul, in time of war, was almoſt ſovereign, and yer 
be abſolutely depended in. ſeveral particulars both 
ppon the ſenate and people. For on one fide it was 
only by order from the ſenate that he could receive 
he ſums that were neceſſary for the. proviſions, . 
oachs and pay. of the ſoldiers: And the denial, or 
iclay of theſe ſuccours; diſabled the general from for- 

ing any attempt, or purſuing his deſigns as far as he 
ould with, The ſame ſenate, at the end of the year, 
ould appoint a ſucceſſor to the conſul, or continue 
im in the command of the army, and thereby had it in: 
heir power to leave him the glory of ending the 
Far, or to take it from him. . Laſtly, it depended up- 
n the ſenate to caſt a blemiſh upon the atchieve-- 
nents of the generals, or advance their glory. For. 
as the ſenate which decreed the honour of a tri-- 
K 2. vmph,, 
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umph, and appointed the expences neceſſary for chu 
pompous ſolemnity. On the other ſide, as it belong: 
ged to the people to declare war, to confirm or dif: 
annul the treaties made with princes and foreign 
nations, and to call the generals to an account for 
their conduct, at their return from the army, it is 
eaſy to ſee how attentive-it was neceſſary for then 
to be in conciliating the favour of the people. 
As to the ſenate, though their power was ſo great 
in other reſpects, yet, in feveral points, ie was ſubjed i. 
to that of the people. In great affairs, and ſuch cr 
ſpecially as concerned the lives of the citizens, the in- 
tervention of their authority was requiſite, When 
any laws were propoſed, even ſuch as tended to di 
miniſh the rights, honours. and prerogatives of the 
ſenate, and. the eſtates of the ſenators, the peopl: 
were the judges whether they ſhould be. received or 
rejected. But the greateſt inſtance of their powerpc 
was, that if but one of their tribunes oppoſed the re 
ſolutions and: deſigns of the ſenate, it ſufficed to put 
a ſtop to them, ſo. that after this oppoſition the fn 
nate could. proceed no farther, | 0 
Laſtly, the people likewiſe, in their turn, weren 
nearly concerned to keep fair with the ſenators, bote: 
in general and in particular, The receivers of taxes 
tributes and cuſtoms, in a word, of all the incom: 
and revenue of the ſtate, the undertakers, who en: 
gaged to furniſh the army with proviſions, to repalt 
the temples and other public buildings, to keep u 
the high roads; theſe perſons formed numerous iv 
cieties, which were all taken out of the people, and 
ſubſiſted a great number of citizens, ſome being em: 
ployed in collecting the revenues, others ſerving 
for ſecurity to the farmers, others lending 
their money by. way of advance, and putting | 
aut to uſe in that manner. Now the cenſors wel 
the - perſons. who adjudged theſe farms. to th 
companies, who offered to accept them, and allo il 
Jotted to the undertakers the ſeveral work 
to be done; and it was the ſenate, which eithe 
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f itfelf, or by commiſſioners of their nomination, 
aſſed judgment without appeal, concerning the diſ- 
putes which might ariſe upon any of theſe matters, 
ſo far as to diſannul ſometimes ſuch agreements as 
decame impracticable, and to grant a farther time 
for the payment, or to lower the rate of the leaſes, 
pon account of ſome ill accident intervening. And 
hat was ſtill more capable of inſpiring the people 
ith modeſty and reſpect for the decrees of the ſe- 
pate, p the judges of the greateſt part of the public 
and private affairs of any conſequence, were taken 
put of their body. The citizens were likewiſe obli- 


in. 
hen ed to keep fair with the conſuls, upon whom they 
d. il depended, eſpecially in time of war, and when 


hey ſerved under them in the army. 
op It was this mutual relation and agreement of all 
orb he orders of the republic, which rendered the go- 
wer ernment of Rome the moſt accompliſhed that ever 
ere. Nas in the world. 
pu When we read, in the infancy of the republic, 
c fe. ind the times immediately following it, of the al- 
oſt continual ſeditions which ſo long divided the 
were Renate and people, and that kind of inteſtine war 
both etween the tribunes and conſuls, we juſtly ſtand a- 
1x6 oniſhed, how a ſtate, agitated by ſuch frequent 
ind violent convulſions, ſhould not only be able to 
ubſiſt, but to conquer, even at that very time, all 
he neighbouring people, and preſently. after to ex- 
end their victories into countries far more remote; 
'olybius gives a ſolid reaſon for it, which reflects a 


_ andWonfiderable honour upon the Roman people; and 
zem his is, that when the republic was attacked by an 
rvingFWocmy from without, the fear of the common dan- 
dinger, and the motive of the public good, ſuſpended 


heir private quarrels, and entirely: reunited them. 
were te love of their country was then, in a manner, 
he ſoul which put all the parts and members of the 
tate into motion, every one ſtriving to diſcharge 
their. 


? The form of judgment was changed in after times. 
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their duty in their ſeveral functions, either by form. 
ing reſolutions with deliberation and wiſdom, or h 
putting them in execution, with promptitude an 
alacrity; and it was this good underſtanding and 
unanimity, which conſtantly rendered the republi 
invincible, and gave ſucceſs to all their undertz 
„„ | 
It was this very conſtitution of the Roman go. 
vernment which maintained and ſubſiſted the repub- 
lic for ſome time, even after the citizens, delivere( 
from the fear of a foreign enemy, grown haughy 
and inſolent by their victories, emaſculated by ri: 
ches and pleaſures, and corrupted by praiſe an( 
flattery, began to abuſe their power, and commit 
violence and wrong in a thouſand inftances, For 
in this condition, the authority of the ſenate, and 
that of the people, being always counterbalanced by 
each other, when one of the two parties at any tine e. 
endeavoured to extend its power, the other preſent 
ly joined all its forces to pull it down, and keep ip 
in order; and thus, by this mutual equality, ths 
balancing power and authority, the republic alway! 
maintained itſelf in its liberty and independency. 


Cauſes of the Change of a Republic into à Monarchy 


It is with a ſtate and-a republic, ſays Polybius, Mt 
with the human body, which has its progreſs and 
increaſe, its time of ſtrength and maturity, its de. 
elenſion and end; and uſually, when a ſtate is arcs * 
rived at the height of grandeur and power, it after 
wards degenerates by more or leſs ſenſible declenf t 
ons, and falls at laſt to ruin.. | 

Thus, ſays Polybius, whilſt the government op: 
Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, was madffepe 
up of the q three ſorts of po er we have been ſpeak ent: 
ing of, it was very potent and flouriſhing. But 1 
the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, and in tit 

| tim 


J Eings, formerly named Szfſetae, the ſenate and the people. 
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time of Hannibal, it might be ſaid, in ſome mea- 


IMs 
r ſure, to be upon the decline, Its youth, flower, 
and vigour, were already faded; it had begun to 


an/{Wall from its former height, and tend towards its 
\birfWuin. Whercas Rome was then, as I may ſay, in 
full ſtrength and vigour, and making large advan- 


ru. 
ces towards the conqueſt of the world. The reaſon 
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creaſe of the other's power, is. drawn from the 
principles he had laid down concerning the ſucceſ- 
Ive revolutions of ſtates, Amongſt the Carthagi- 
ans, the people had at that time the principal au- 


Rome, the ſenate, that is, the company made up 
pf men ſo much famed for wiſdom, had then more 
redit than ever. From whence he concludes, that 
people, guided by the prudence of old men, muſt 
deceſlarily have the advantage over a ſtate governed, 
vr rather hurried on by the raſh counſels of the 
nultitude, Rome accordingly, which, properly 
peaking, began then to extend its power, and make 
rial of its ſtrength againſt foreigners, governed by 
he wiſe counſels of the ſenate, was at laſt ſuperior 
n the total reſult of the war, though in particular 
t had the diſadvantage in ſeveral engagements, and 
ſtabliſhed its power and greatneſs upon the ruins 
If its rival, | 
But all things under the ſun have their decreaſe 
nd end, and the wiſeſt and beſt conſtituted repub- 
Ks as well as all the reſt. Now the fall of ſtates muſt 
ſe either from internal cauſes, and ſuch as ſubſiſt 
bh the ſtate itſelf, or from cauſes that are foreign 
nd external, It is not eaſy for human wiſdom, 
owever penetrating, to foreſee the latter, as they 
epend upon numberleſs uncertain and obſcure e- 
ents; whereas the former have, if I may be allow- 
ay ſay ſo, a fixt order and almoſt certain prog- 
oſtics. | 
To paſs a right judgment upon the cauſe of chan- 
es in ſtates, we need only attend to the manner in 
ch theſe ſtates are uſually formed and 5 
| ad. 


Which Polybius gives of the fall of the one, and the 


hority in all public affairs; on the other hand, at 
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and we ſhall then be ſurpriſed to ſee by what un. 


foreſeen and unexpected revolutions, things return 
almoſt always to the firſt point from whence they 
ſet out. | 
r It is natural, when a multitude of men: are 
found together in the ſame country, without. law, 
government, or any ſubordination, and by a neceſ. 
fary conſequence expoſed to a great deal of- wrong 
and violence, that the ſtrongeſt among them, as al. 
ways happens among animals, ſhould. become their 
head, This man, employing afterwards his power 
and authority to protect and ſuccour the reſt, to de. 
fend them againſt violence and injuſtice, to procure 
them reſt and tranquillity, to favour conſtantly {uch 
as are judged to be men of the greateſt probity, and 
to be exact in treating every one of his ſubjects ac. 
cording to their merit; they then, with one conſent, 
confirm the authority he had at firſt uſurped, and 
of violent had made juſt and reaſonable. They then 
ſwear to pay him an entire obedience, and a perfed 
_ ſubmiſſion, which is ſo much the more firm and 
fare, as it is founded upon the intereſt of thoſe who 
engaged to ſubmit to it. 5 Such is uſually the or: 
gin of monarchy, and ſuch the ſteps by which i 
is converted into regal ſway, which in the govern: 
ing of willing ſubjects chuſes rather to employ 
the wiſdom of councils, than terror and force; 
which motives conduced moft in making Romulu 
a king. 
In after times, the ſucceſſors of this authority, it 
firſt ſo mild and beneficial, obſerving their power i 
be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and plentifully enjoying 
all kind of happineſs and honours, begin to abuk 
their power, commit numberleſs wrongs, exercik 
abundance of cruelty, and become the object d 
the people's hatred. It is ,eaſy to diſcern in thi 
_ deſcription 


We ſee in Herodotus, that the kingdom of the Medes was this 
eſtabliſhed in the perſon of Dejaces. p 
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deſcription, the character of Tarquinius Superbus, 
the lait king of the Romans. 

The royal authority being thus changed into ty- 
ranny, conſpiracies are formed againſt the tyrants 
and perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, greatneſs of 
mind, valour and fortitude place themſelves at the 
head of the conſpirators, men of that character 
bearing the unjuſt treatment of their maſters with 
he greateſt impatience. The people then ſeeing 
hat they owe their quiet and liberty to their cou- 
age, willingly ſubmit to their government, and 
hearfully intruſt the ſupreme authority in their 
ands; as it actually happened when the Tarquins 
ere expelled Rome. And thus an ariſtocracy is 
ormed, or a government by wiſe men and elders, 
uch as thoſe grave old men were, of whom the ſe- 
ate was compoſed, | | 

This fort of government may have a longer du- 
ation and ſtability, but at laſt it degenerates in its 
urn like the reſt, and inſtead of thoſe prudent ex- 
xerienced and diſintereſted old men, who had no 


ther view but the good of their country, a ſmall 


umber of men, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt only by 
mbition, pride, and avarice, induſtriouſly engroſs 
uthority to themſelves, which paves the way to an 
ligarchy; of which we have ſeen ſome firſt eſſays 
d images in the violent conduct of the decemvirs, 
nd in the cruel avarice of the wealthieſt ſenators, 
ich forced the people more than once to ſtand 
pon their defence againſt their vexations, by thoſe 
mous retreats upon the Sacred and Aventine hills, 
d this is what is called an oligarchy. | 
When a republic is in this condition, and the ci- 
ens are alike diſguſted and tired with all the pre- 
ding forms of government, it is natural that they 
ould turn their views and deſires towards a de- 
ocracy, by ſtriving to increaſe the power of the 
ople in general, and to equal their rights and pri- 
leges with thoſe of the nobility. So long as the 
ale and remembrance of paſt ills remain, good 


order 
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order ſubſiſts for ſome time, and an equality is key 
up amongſt the citizens. But thoſe who come after, 
and are little affected with the advantages of the oli 
liberty and popular equality, which are now grow 
ſtale through uſe, ſeek to raiſe themſelves above «if 
thers, and fuch are generally the moſt wealthy, 4 
the legitimate admiſſion to honours, ariſing fron 
virtue and merit, is often denied them, they employ 
their great wealth in buying the votes of the peopl; iſ 
and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to corrupt them h 
bribes and donations, When once theſe ambition 
men, abandoned to their luſt of power, have ob. 
tained their ends of the multitude by the tempt 
tion of gain, there are no longer any exceſſes d 
which they are not capable. The commonwealtl 
falls in this manner. into the greateſt of misfortune, 
which is when the populace becomes ſupreme di. 
penſers of all things; and this is called ochlocracy, 
Polybius obſerves, that this change of manner 
which draws after it an alteration of government, i 
the uſual conſequence of the good ſucceſs and long 
proſperity of a ſtate, When a republic, ſays hz, 
having paſt through great dangers, becomes victor! 
ous after long and heavy wars, and arrived at thi 
height of glory and power, has no more enemies u 
diſpute empire with it, but has ſubjected all to i. 
ſelf; ſuch a proſperity, if it is long and laſting, nc 
ver fails to introduce luxury and ambition into thi 
republic, which infallibly produce the ruin of thi 
moſt flouriſhing ſtates, Luxury to furniſh the er 
pences, which daily become greater and more eno!r 
mous, ſoon degenerates into avarice, and is force 
to have recourſe to injuſtice and rapine; and amb: 
tion to compaſs its ends, omits nothing that mi 
gain the favour of the people, flattery, compla 
ſance, bribery and corruption. Hence it follow 
that the multitude on one ſide, provoked by tit 
unjuſt exactions of the rich, and on the other, co! 
rupted and grown inſolent by the flatteries 4 
bribes of the ambitious, conſult only their own pal 
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fions and caprice in public debates, refuſe to give 
ear to their firſt magiſtrates, and to ſubmit to their 
authority; and aſſuming the ſpecious name of li- 
omWbecrty and democracy, give themſelves up to an un- 
eofMlimitcd licentiouſneſs, and intirely ſhake off the 
oke of the laws. Accuſtomed to live upon the 
ron ſubſtance of others, and fatten in eaſe and idleneis, 
ploſWit they find a head, who is not in a condition to 
pleWſupply all their wants of himſelf, but being bold 
and enterprizing, ſcems capable of gratifying their 
deres by other expedients, they adhere to him, 
and ſupport and advance him. Hence ariſe ſediti— 
ons, murders, baniſhments, proſcriptions, new di— 
viſions of lands, and diſannulling of debts ; till at 
laſt ſomebody more powerful and mighty than any 
of the reſt ſtarts up, who allumes the whole autho- 
rity to himſelf, and becomes ſole maſter of the go- 
verament, Thus the too eager defire of liberty, 
vr, to ſpeak more properly, the abuſe the people 
make of it, ends in the loſs of that very liberty, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a new ſovercign and arbi- 
rary government, | : 

Such were in ſhort the revolutions, which chan- 
ped the face and nature of the Roman republic, as 
it now remains for us to ſhew, 


CHAP. II. 


f thi 

e ee Change of the Roman Republic into a Monarchy, 
enore | 

Orca HAT Polybius had foreſecn came to paſs, in 
zmbl- the manner, and for the reaſons he had ob- 


erved. It was the very grandeur and profperity 
ft Rome which occaſioned the loſs of its liberty. 
rom the time that the Roman republic was arri- 
ed at that height of glory, to which the courage 
nd virtue of its ancient generals and magiſtrates 
ad raiſed it, it began to decline at firſt by imper- 
eptible degrees; but afterwards by ſuch as were 
0098 Vol. IV, 7 more 
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more obvious, and ended at laſt in the open vir» 
tion of the ancient maxims of the government, 
and the infraction of the fundamental laws of the 
A on 

When the republic, t ſays Salluſt, had raiſed i: 
ſelf by labour and juſtice ; when mighty kings had 
been conquered in war, and fierce nations and ny: 
merous people ſubdued by force; when Carthage 
the rival of Rome, was intirely conquered, and al, 
in a word, made ſubject to the Roman empire both 
by ſea and land, there aroſe a ſurpriſing revolutia 
in the whole body of the ſtate. Thoſe whom nei 
ther labour, nor dangers, nor ſo many adverlitia 
could ever conquer, were ſubdued by the ſoftnei 
of repoſe, and the allurements of plenty and pro: 
ſperity. Avarice and ambition, the fatal ſprings 
every evil, increaſed in proportion to the power 0 
Rome. Avarice baniſhed integrity, probity, a 
every other virtue from the republic, and ſubſtin 
ted in their place pride and pomp, a contempt dl 
religion, and a ſhameful commerce which expota 
every thing to ſale; and ambition in its turn intro 
duced diſſimulation, fraud, and treachery, and foo 
after violence, cruelty, and murder, 

It was thus, according to the fine thought of f 
venal, that luxury, a more fatal and cruel ſcour 
than war, ravaged the Roman empire, and rev 
ged the conquered world, 


S vier Arms 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


It remains therefore only to ſhew, how juſt t 
conjectures were which Polybius wiſely forme 
concerning the change which he forefaw wol 
happen in the republic, to give a particular accoul 
of the principal cauſes which brought on that rel 


lution, as we find them either in contemporary ® 
that 


: Salluſt, in bello Catilia. 
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1 Went, By this we thall clearly ſee the ſurpriſing 
WE: F-rence there was betwixt the firſt ages of the 


2 and have at the ſame time a more perfect idea of all 
hc ſtares through which it paſſed, 
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iche attended with Luxury in Building, Furniture, 
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I ſhall not here repeat what I have already obſer- 
ed in the preceding volume, concerning the noble. 
liſintereſtedneſs of the Romans, and their eſteem 


es at that time fo common, and ſo generally prac- 
ied, that they were leſs aſcribed to the particular 
ierit of ſome citizens, than to the genius of the 
dation, and the happy character of thoſe early a- 
ges; but at the ſame time, virtues ſo ſublime, and 
arried to ſo high a point of perfection, that in the 
atter ages of the republic they paſted for fables and 


hen prevailed, and ſeemed fo far ſuperior to hu- 
an weakneſs. 155 | 

v From the time that riches were had in honour,. 
nd became the only introduction to offices, power, 


ence of manners as the effect of a melancholy hu- 
hour, And the fruit of theſe riches was luxury, 
rarice and pride. | . 
The epocha of this change of diſpoſition amongſt 
e Romans, was that of the grandeur of the em- 


rme 1 . .* = 5 
worre. *The firſt Scipio laid the ſure foundation of. 
"i heir future greatneſs, the laſt, by his conqueſts, o- 


ened the door to luxury. From the time that Car- 
* thage, 


Poſtquam divitiæ honori eſſe cœperunt, et eas gloria, impe- 
um, potentia ſequebatur; hebeſcere virtus, paupertas probro ha- 
11, innocentia pro malevolentia duci cœpit. Igitur ex divitiis ju- 
entutem Juxuria, atque avaritia, cum ſuperbia invaſere. Sallüſt. 
bello Jugurth. Xx Vell. Paterc. lib. ii. n. 1. 


vors, or in ſuch as wrote ſoon after that- great e- 


Roman republic and thoſe which preceded its ruin, 


of poverty, ſimplicity, frugality, and modeſty, Vir- | 


ictions ; ſo remote were they from the taſte that 


nd glory, virtue was no longer held in eſteem.“ 
Foverty was looked upon as a reproach, and inno- 


S 
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thage, which kept Rome in exerciſe, by diſputing 
the empire with it, was entirely deſtroyed, the de- 
clenſion of manners proceeded no longer by ſloy 
degrees, but was ſudden and precipitate. Virtue 
immediately gave way to vice, the ancient difcipline 
ro looleneis of manners, and the active laborious 
bfe to idleneſs and pleaſure. 

And whereas the ancient Romans ſtrove rather 
to honour the gods by picty than magniſicence, 
y colebantur religiones pie magis quam magnifice, th 
immenſe riches, which were the fruits of their later 
conqueſts, were employed in raiſing lofty templs 
to the gods, and magnificent buildings for the de- 
coration and embellithment of Rome. 

It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſifle, but whats 

made the object of admiration, muſt ſooner or later 
become the taſte of private perſons. Thus an hiſto- 
rian obfcrves, that from the time they began to ute 
marble in the building of temples, and raiſed ther 
tres and portico's, the luxury of private perſons fol. 
lowed cloſe at the heels of their public magnificence, 

z publcamque magnijicentiam ſecuta privata lu xuris 
A. The madnets for building was carried to a pro- 
digious exceſs, and mere private men made it theilt 
diverſion, and at the fame time their glory, to k- 
viſh away vaſt ſums of money in levelling moun: 
tains, and filling up ſeas. 

Their luxury was the fame in every other part 
cular, and it was the army that returned viEtor!ons 
out of Aſia, which introduced it into Rome, or 4 
leaſt made it far more common there than it had 
been before. 2 Livy enumerates the ſeveral kinds 
rich furniture which from that time came into ut: 
the comedians, finging women, and players up 
inſtruments, began then alſo to make part of ch 


entertainment at meals; the meals themſelves u 7 
longer retained the air of the ancient ſimplicity, ! 
4 


were made at a great expence, and with a largc rer 
: Pare atys 


Liv. lib. in. n. 57. 
2 Vell. Pat. lib. ii. n. r. Salluſt. in bello Catilin. 
Liv. lib. xxxix. n. 6. 
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paratus. A cook, who was looked upon by the an- 
cicnts as a vile ſlave, was then held in efteem and 
honour, as an officer not to be diſpenſed with; and 
what before had been a low employment, became 
an art very much {ſtudied and eſteemed, And yet. 
all this was nothing in compariſon of the excels they, 
afterwards fell into, : 

b Cato the Cenſor took a deal of pains to lay be- 
fore the ſenate the fatal conſequences of the luxury,. 
which in his time began to be introduced into the 
republic. Seeing the great progreſs of their arms in 
Greece and Aſia, provinces abounding with the dan- 
gerous baits and allurements of every kind of plea- 
ſure, and that the Romans began to lay hands upon 
the treaſures of kings; I fear, © ſaid he, that we 
„ ſhall become the ſlaves of thoſe riches, inſtead of 
* their maſters,.and that the conquered nations will 
* conquer us in their turn, by communicating their 
„ vices to us.” His apprehenſions were not imagi- 
nary, and all that he had forctold came afterwards. 
to paſs, 


nce, 
urls | 

pro- Taſte for STATUES, PICTUREsS,*G&c.. 

heir | | 3 | 
) Is d It was the conqueſt of Syracuſe. which produced 


is unhappy effect; though the ſtatues and pictures, 
which that great city was filled with, were ſpoils juſt- 
ly acquired by the right of war, and Marcellus was 
ſo cautious. as to carry off but a ſmall number of 
them, only to adorn a temple at Rome, without re- 
Irving any, either for the ornament of his own 
houſe or gardens, thoſe works of art, which were 
lo much valued and ſought after, became fatal to- 
he empire, by inſpiring the Romans with an admi- 
ation and taſte of thoſe vain ornaments. 
: L 3 Fabius, 

Liv. lib xxxiv. n. 4. : 

* Hzc-ego, quo mefior lætiorque in dies fortuna Reipublicæ ef; 
vpertumque creſcit; et jam in Græciam Aſiamque tranſcer. dimus, 
omnibus libiqinum illecebris repletas et regias etiam attractamus gas 
oh £0 pfus horreo, ne illæ magis res nos ceperint, quam nos illas. 
Hoſtium quidem illa ſpolia, et parta belli jure: cæterùm inde + 
mum mirandi græcarum artium opera, licentiæque hin ſacra prov 
zugute Omnia vulgo ſpoliandi, faclum elt. Liv. lib, xxv. n. 40. 
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d Fabius, by his generous contempt of them, aftet 
the conqueſt of Tarentum, ſhewed more prudence 
than Marcellus had done at Syracuſe. For when an 
officer aiked Fabius, what he would have done with 
a great number of ſtatues which were found in the 
city, and were ſo many gods of a large ſtature, re. 
preſented as fighting with each other, in a particu- 
lar attitude, Let us leave the Tarentines, ſays Fa. 
* bus, their angry gods. 

The ſecond Scipio, in the conqueſt of Carthage 
behaved in a manner ſtill more worthy the old Ro- 
man greatneſs, e After he had ſeverely prohibited 
His men from ſeizing, or even buying any thing of 
the ſpoils, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and claim the ſtatues, which the Carthagini. 
ans had formerly taken from them; f and' reitoring 
to the Agrigentines the famous bull of Phalaris, he 
told them, that this monument of the cruelty of thar 
ancient kings, and the mildneſs of their preſent ma- 
ſters ſhould inform them which was the greateſt ad- 
vantage, to be under the yoke of the Sicilians, or un. 
der the government of the Roman People. Not,! 
fays Cicero, that this great man, who had a mind 0 
well improved, wanted either places for theſe cut 
Qus works of art, or judgment to diſcern all their 
beauties, But ſurpaſſing not only in diſintereſted 
neſs, but in delicacy of taſte, all our moſt refined con- 
noiſſeurs, he judged that theſe works were wrouglt, 
not to ſatisfy the vain curiofity, much leſs the luxu- 
ry of mankind, but to ſerve as ornaments in temple 
and cities. And as an hiſtorian. judiciouſly obſerves 
it were much to be wiſhed, for the benefit 
and honour: of the republic, that they hadevt 
retained the noble conterapi.of Scipio, or even tit 
ignorance and groſs taſte of Mummius. This laſt, in 
tranſporting the moſt valuable part of the ſpoils 0 


Corinth to Rome, was ſo little acquainted, with * 
ET, value 


* 


Liv. lib. xxvil. n. 16: r Ver. iv. n. 87. & Ver, vi. n. 
Cie. Ver. iv. n. 86. 98. 
Ver. vi. No 73 * Vell. Paterc, lib. 4 N, 13» 
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alue and excellence of performances of this ſort, 
that he told the undertakers who were employed to 
bring them over, that if any of them were loſt, they 
ſhould be obliged to make them good at their own 
zxpence. . The republic would have been happy, if 
his pretended good taſte had never been introduced 
cu. among them, as it opened a door to ſuch rapine and 
Fa. Nriolence, as highly diſhonoured the Roman people 
among ſtrangers. | 

age What Cicero relates of the horrible exceſſes into 
Ro-Mrhich this paſſion of collecting valuable veſſels and 
ied {pictures led Verres, during the time of his prætor— 
- ofMWhip in Sicily, is ſcarce credible. The generality of 
to he other governors were not far behind hand with 
ini. im in this kind of robbery. But how great a dif- 
ring ference was there between ſuch magiſtrates and the 
; befWoncient Romans, who thought it a duty and an ho- 
heir our to leave this kind of ornaments to their allies, 
mi- nd even to the people tributary to them, that the 
ad- Nene might be ſenſible of the miidneſs of the Roman 
un-. Novernment, and the other have ſome conſolation 
t, Dnder their flavery ? | 


ur-Wr/atiable Avarice, injuſtice, rapine, ill-treatment of 
heit the Allies and conquered nations. | 


con- k Tis a very juſt reflection in Tully, that the ora- 
gli, le of Apollo, which declared that Sparta ſhould ne- 
uu; er be ruined but by avarice, gave a prediction which 
ple oncerned all other wealthy nations, beſides the La- 
vez edemonians. This oracle was verified in the caſe of 
neſthhe Roman republic more than in any other ſtate, 
ever the hiſtorians who ſpeak of its ruin, agree that 
| theſW\arice was the cauſe of it, and that this avarice aroſe 


t, info riches and luxury. In ſhort, from the mo- 
1s off&Þ<nt that any one grows paſſionately fond of mag- 


licence, grand equipages, fine furniture, plenty 
and: 


1 the 
value 


i Ver. vi n. 134. 
© jb. de Offc. n. 77. 


1 , o . - . Ir . : 
n. Delectant magnifici apparatus, vitæque cultus cum elegantia & 
ria: quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut infinita pecuniæ cupiditas eſſet. 

O e Oflic, lib, i. n. 28. 
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and elegance in eating and drinking, 'tis a natur 
and neceflary conſequence, that he will ſet no bound 
to his love of money, which buys all theſe thing 
and without which they cannot be procured. 
Salluſt owns, ® after a great many reflections upon 
the cauſes of the grandeur and power of the ancien 
Romans, who often defeated numerous armics wit 
a ſmall body of troops, and with a very moderat 
ge ſupported long wars againſt very wealth 
kings, without loſing courage in the leaſt from an 
adverſity ; Salluſt, I ſay, owns that Rome was indcht 
ed for this grandeur and power to a ſmall —_ 
only of illuſtrious citizens, whoſe excellent merit and 
ſolid virtue had rendered poverty victorious over ri 
ches, and a ſmall body of ſoldiers ſuperior to inny 
merable armies. But, adds he, from the time thec| 
tizens have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted h 
luxury and idleneſs, Rome, like a woman paſt chill 
bearing, has ceaſed to produce great men; and thoug 
it has ſtill ſubſiſted ſome time after, it has been on 
ly in conſequence, and by means of its ancient gran 
deur, which continued to ſupport the republic, not 
withſtanding the weakneſs and vices of its governors 
It is worth while to compare thoſe happy times 
the republic when poverty was generally had in ho 
nour, with the later ages, when pomp, luxury an 
magnificence reigned, in conjunction with a mea 
and ſordid avarice. What great men were tho 
conſuls and dictators who were taken from thi 
plough *: ? What noble fentiments, what magnanimit 
in the two Scipios, in Fabius, and in Paulus mil 
us? Did theſe ancient Romans ſet any value ups 
money? When Pyrrhus endeavoured to corrupt the 
ſenate by preſents, was there one ſingle perf fon i 
the city tempted to receive them? The cafe vi 
much altered in the time of, Jugurtha, who tou! 
means to gain the votes of almoſt all the ſenators" 
the influence of his bribes; o ſo that when he . 


- for 


n galluft. in bello Catilin. e Salluſt. in bello Jugurthl- tra! 
Liv. lib. xxxiv. n. 4. * 
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iturirced to leave Rome, turning his eyes back upon 

und from time to time, he called it a city ready to be 

ing ld to the higheſt bidder, and which only wanted 
purchaſer, | + 

So long as this noble difintereſtedneſs laſted, thofe 

ho had the command of the troops, and the go- 

ernment of the provinces, inftead of ſeeking to 


upon 
cient 


Will 

erat rich themſelves with the ſpoils of the allies or 

althMonquered people, looked upon themſelves as their 

wan chers and guardians, P IT was then the principle 
debt che Roman people to conquer leſs by force of 
mbeMrms than benefits, and to prefer the gaining of 
t an&icnds before the making of flaves. Neither the 
er i arches of their troops, nor the encampment of their 

nn mies, nor their winter quarters, nor the refidence 

he ct the generals in any city, were any expence to the 

d babitants. It was this conduct that acquired the 

hildWowan empire ſo much honour and eſteem. 

ough he ſenate then, ſays 'Tully, was the refuge and aſy- 

2 om of Kings, people, and nations. Our magiſtrates 

grand generals then placed their chief glory in defen- 

noting the provinces, and ſupporting their allies with 

norgWviolable juſtice and fidelity. 4 Thus we were the 

105 rotectors rather than maſters of the world. 

bo Let us hear the ſame Tully, and he will tell us 


' anſow much things were altered in his time, r All the 
rovinces, ſays he, groan, all free people are in de- 
Mation, all kingdoms loudly complain of the violen- 
sand vexations they ſuffer from us. In the large 
tent of countries, which are terminated by the o 
milan, there is now no place ſo remote, whither the 
npoWarice and injuſtice of our generals and magittrates: 
t the not penetrated. It is now no longer poſſible 
n ſuſtzin, I fay, not the power, the arms, 
_ invaſion of nations, but their cries, their. come. 
ou nts, and their reproaches, It is difficult, f fays he, 
rs) 1 
Wi 


Teal 
tholt 
the 


mitt 


/ 
0 


4 
suo in bene Jugurth. 
*Itaque illud Potrocitiun. orbis terrae verius, quam imperium 
at nominari. De Off. lib. ii. n. 27 

Verr. iv. n. 20. | Pro lege Manil. n. 65. 
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in another place, to tell you how odious the nnjuf 
and violent conduct of the governors, whom we 
ſend into our provinces, have made us to all foreign 
nations, There is no temple which they have held 
facred, no city which they have reſpected, no pri. 
vate houſe has been barred or inacceſlible to thcir 
avarice, This was the ſtate of the republic in late 
times; and if we enquire into the firſt cauſe and o- 
Tigin of all theſe diſorders, we ſhall find what I can- 
not repeat too often, that they were the inſatiable 
love of riches and luxury, | 


Immoderate Ambition, a boundleſs Defire of Rule, ai. 
tended with Factions, Seditions, Murders, and th 
entire Subverſion of Liberty, 


t Tully, after Plato, lays down two effential rules 
to be obſerved by perſons employed in government. 
The firſt is, to have no other view than the public 
good, without the leaſt regard to their own private 
intereſt; the ſecond, to extend their cares equally 
to the whole body of the ſtate, without favouring 
one part more than another. For, adds he, a go- 
vernor is a kind of guardian, and under that cha-; 
racter muſt conſider the intereſt of the perſon com- 
mitted to his care, and not his own, And he wid 
ſhould take care of one part of the citizens only, 
and neglect the reſt, would introduce diſcord and 
ſedition, than which nothing can be more perni-® 
ous to ſtates, oe 

Theſe may properly be ſaid to be the fundamen- 
tal laws of every wiſe and well ordered government's! 
and it was the exact obſervation of theſe rules, that 
formed the character of the good citizens and gre 
men of the republic, as it was upon this plan, ant 
theſe principles, the republic was firſt formed an 
eſtabliſhed, u When the authority of annual ms 
giſtrates was ſubſtituted in the place of regal pow | 
which was become unſupportable, the ſenate was con 14 
ſidered as the perpetual and public council of the {taty.;. 


1 Offic. lib. i. n. 85. a Cic. orat. pro Sext. n. 157 
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be in a manner the ſoul and head of the republic, the 
guardian and defender of the laws, the protector of 
me liberty and privileges of the people; and all the ci- 
tizens were admitted into this illuſtrious body, with- 
put any other diſtinction than that of virtue and merit. 
he magiſtrates gloried in reſpecting the authority of 
the ſenate, and were looked upon as the miniſters of 
hat auguſt council, and the different orders of the 
ſtate contributed their peculiar luſtre to exalt the glo- 
yof the higheſt and moſt noble aſſembly. It was this 
oncert and union in promoting the public good, 
which ſo long preſerved a good underſtanding in the 
public, which gave ſucceſs to all the wars they un- 
lertook, and ſpread the glory and terror of the Ro- 
nan name throughout the world. An oppolite con- 
juct produced the quite contrary effect. 

v Before the deſtruction of Carthage, the diſputes 
mong the citizens for power and authority were 
ot carried to any excels of violence. The fear of fo- 
en powers was a reitraint which kept them with- 
n the bounds of moderation, and infpired a reſpect 
or the laws. * Till then, the Romans had not ven- 
red to ſhed the blood of their citizens, and the 
igheſt exceſs of their civil diſſenſions was carried no 
rther than to quit the city, and retire to the top of 
me neighbouring mountain. When Rome ſaw her- 
If delivered from all apprehenſions of foreign ene- 
andes, licentiouſneſs and pride, the uſual conſequen- 
es of proſperity, ſoon diſturbed the union and con- 
ord which had till then prevailed. The nobility and 
men- Neople, the one under a pretext of ſupporting their 
nent, gnity, and the other their liberty, fought each of 
em ſeparately to enlarge their authority, and en- 
vols all power to themſelves. Y And moſt part of 
thoſe, 


" Salluſt. in bello Jugurth. 
Nondum erant tam fortes ad ſarguinem civilem, nee praeter 
tera noverart bella, ultimaque rabics ſeceſſio ab ſuis habebatur. 
Iv. ſib. vil. n. 40. 5 

per illa tempora, quicunque rempublicam agitavere, honeſtis 
IMmbus, alii ſicuti jura populi defenderent, pars quo ſenatus au- 
britas maxima foret, bonum publicum ſimulantes, pro ſua quiſque 
ſtentia certabant. Salluſt. in bello Cat. 
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thoſe, who ſet themſelves at the head of the two par 
ties, under the ſpecious title of defenders of the pu 
lic good, laboured in reality at nothing more than 
the eſtabliſhment of their own private power; an 
amidſt theſe two factions, the republic, torn by thei 
diviſions, and given up as a prey to the ambition q 
her citizens, was always in a ſtate of fubjection tg 
the moſt powerful. 2 It muſt not be aſked, which 
of the heads of theſe parties had moſt right and ju 
ſtice on their ſide; all were alike unjuſt, and all v 
ſurpers of a power, which did not belong to then, 
He who was the ſtrongeſt, and remained the con 
queror, was always ſure to be applauded. 

a We learn from hence, that nothing is more d 
pable of extinguithing juſtice and the laws, than th 


{ 
| 
paſſion for dominion and power over others; a pM 
ſion the more dangerous, as it is covered over wil 
the appearance of virtue and glory, and, for tht 
reaſon, generally draws in ſuch as ſuppoſe themſch e 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind by more no 
ble ſentiments, and a ſuperior greatneſs of mind, Who 
We ſhall now 'fee thefe fatal diſpoſitions diſco c 
themſelves by little and little, increaſe as it were Vir: 
degrees with time, and at laſt end in the entire fi 
verſion of liberty. : nc 
| to 
: The GRACCHI. m 
| 0 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, deſcended by the # 
mother from the famous Scipio Africanus, ſupply 
ed the honour of their birth by an extraordin;. 
merit, They had each of them great capacity, aon 
ble foul, joined to a diſpoſition intirely difinter Wit, 
ys Font 
2 Boni et mali cives appellati non ob merita in rempnblican five 
mnibus pariter corruptis ; ſed vti quiſque locupletiffimus, et ius 
validior, quia praeſentia defendebat, pro bono ducebatur. Sal y f 
in frag te 
hs Maxime adducuntar plerique, ut eos juſlitiae capiat oblivio, q far 
in imperiorum, #0norum, gloriae cupiditatem inciderunt. - - - Hun 


» . « „ . . 1741 
autem in hoc genere moleſtum, quod in maximis animis ſplendic 


miſque ingeniis plerumque exiſtunt honoris, imperii, potentiac 3 
rlae cupiditates. Offic. lib. i. n. 26. 
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ed, with an irreſiſtible force of eloquence, to which 
were added a lively and ardent zeal for juſtice, a na- 
tural compaſſion for the miſerable, and an irrecon- 
cilable hatred againſt all oppreſſion, which oppoſiti- 
on improved into a perſonal animoſity againſt the 
oppreflors. It cannot be denied, but that theſe two 
illuſtrious brothers had very upright intentions, and 
that they had no other end in what they undertook, 
but an apparently neceflary reformation ; and that, 
in hort, they provided a remedy for fevera! diſor- 
ders by wife regulations, But engagements formed 
at firſt with good views, and afterwards carried on 
with too much warmth, led them farther than they 
deſigned. They purſued what they had begun 
through a virtuous diſpoſition, with an inflexible 
ob{tinacy ; and by this means, their great qualities, 


they been conducted with diſcretion and moderati- 
on, became fatal and pernicious to it. 

The principal ſabject of the diſcord that aroſe up- 
on their account, was the law they propoſed con- 
cerning the diſtribution of lands, which, for that 
reaſon, was called the Agrarian law, When the 
Romans had got poſſeſſion of the lands of their 
neighbours by conqueſt, it was cuſtomary with them 
to fell one part of them, to add the reſt to the do- 
main of their republic, and to give thele laſt to the 
pooreſt of the citizens, to make the beſt they could 
of them, upon condition that they paid into the 
public meli a ſmall acknowledgment of rent e- 
very year. The rich having begun to encroach up- 
on them, to advance their rents, and by tlrat means 
to drive the poor out of their poſſeſſions, a law was 
made, requiring that no citizen ſhould poſſeſs above 
Ive hundred acres of land. This law laid a reſtraint 
upon the Avarice of the rich for ſome time, but they 


farm of thoſe lands to be adjudged to themſelves, 
under borrowed. names; and at laſt, holding thera 


dae, MB Penly themſelyes, the poor were reduced to ex- 
Vol. IV. M treme 


which might have been very uſeful to the ſtate, had 


Jterwards found means to evade it, by cauſing the 
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treme miſery, and Italy in danger of being over. 
ſtocked with the ſlaves and Barbarians, whom the 
rich made uſe of to cultivate the lands of which they 
had diſpoſſeſſed the citizens. { 

This practice was moſt ſhamefully ſcandalous, and 
the law propoſed by the Gracchi ſeemed extremely: 
reaſonable, They were at firſt content to ordain 
that the rich ſhould quit the lands they had uſurp 
ed, upon receiving from the public the price of ihn 
poileſſions they ſo unjuſtly held, and that the cit. 
Zens who ſtood in need of them, ſhould enter up- 
on them in their ſtead. Why, b ſaid they to the 
people, the wild beaſts find holes and dens to 
e creep into in the mountains and foreſts of Italy; 
and {hall thoſe brave Romans, who are expoſel ſh. 
* te fight and die for the defence of Italy, enjoy nol. 
more than the light and air, which cannot be .. 
% ken from them, and be obliged to wander in the. 
fields with their wives and children, without houle Wi. 
or home? They only fight and die to increaic the Wiſe, 
revenue and ſupport the luxury of the rich, and 
te theſe pretended maſters of the world (for ſo they 
„ are called) have not one fingle inch of ground 
« which is properly their own,” 

There are ſometimes diſorders in a ſtate which 
cannot be remedied without ruining the ſtate itſelf: 
As in ſome diſcaſes of the human body, the cur? 
cannot be attempted without an almoſt certain dan- 
ger of death. The men of the greateſt probity it 
Rome, and ſuch ſenators as were moſt inclined to 
promote the public good, ſaw plainly how fatal the 
conſequences would be of the laws propoſed by the 
Gracchi; and their misfortune was, as © Tully ob 
ſerves, that they did not agree in opinion and con 
duct with that moſt ſound and wiſe part of the fe. 
public, 4 Ir coſt both of them their lives; and the 
tragical end ſeemed to erect the ſtandard of blood 


diſenſions, and give the citizens the ſignal of ri 
in 


» Plut. in vit. Gracch. 4 Vell, Paterc. lib. it. n. + 
© Cig, orat, de Harufp. reſp. n. r. 
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in arms againſt each other, to ſatisfy the ambition 
of particular men. From that time the laws gave 
way to violence; the moſt powerful lorded it over 
the reſt ; the civil diſſenſions, which till then had 
ended in pacific treaties, came to be decided only by 
force of arms; and as ill examples continually in- 
creaſe, the citizens blood. was ſoon after feen to flow 
in large ſtreams through the ſtreets of Rome, and 
Roman armics to march with their enſigns diſplayed. 
againſt each other. 


II. Marivs and SYLLA-.: 


Marius and Sylla, both born with excellent ta- 
lents, are an inſtance of the excels of rage and cru- 
ety, to which ambition may riſe, when it is not re- 
tained within juſt bounds by ſentiments of honour 
and probity,. and a love for the public good, They 
ſeem to have had all the other qualities neceflary to 
orm great men, 

© Defect of birth in Marius was hid by the moſt” 


eminent virtues, Inured from his infancy to a ſe- 


vere life, and afterwards brought up, not in ſtudy- 


ing of Greek, nor after the delicate manner then 
practiſed at Rome, but in the laborious exerciſes of 
he camp, he preſently became a maſter in the art of 
var, and carried his {kill in it to as great an height 
ff perfection as any officer had ever done. Capa- 
ble of the greateſt enterprizes in the field, mode- 
rate in his particular conduct, and far removed 
om pleaſure and avarice, he had no other paſſion 
than that of glory. He behaved himſelf in ſuch 
nanner in all the offices wherein he was employed, 
mat he ſeemed always deſerving of greater. And 
be reſt of his life was anſwerable to this beginning. 
he ſeveral conſulſhips which were ſucceſſively con- 

ferred upon him, the war with Jugurtha happily 
Tminated, - the overthrow of the innumerable ar- 

es of Barbarians which ravaged ltaly in two bat- 

es, Wherein above three hundred thouſand were. 

M 2 killed 

© Saljuſt. in bello Jugurth, 
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killed or taken, are circumſtances which ſhew the 
abilities of Marius. | 

f Sylla, though of a very different character, wy 
inferior to him in no reſpect. He was of a patricia 
tamily, and perfectly inſtructed in polite bterature, 
tle had a lofty ſoul, loved pleaſures, but was fonder df 
glory, His leiſure moments: he ſpent in diveriions 
but never delayed the difpatch of butineſs upon their 
zccount. He was eloquent, of refined wit, and u 
obliging friend, of profound ſecrecy and diflimulats 
on, liberal, or rather prodigal. Though before the ci 
vil wars he might have been coniidered as the mok 
fortunate man in Rome, yet his merit never appearet 
below his fortune, and it could not eaſily be decidel 
whether he was more happy or more brave. Wha 
proofs of courage, boldneſs, prudence and ability did 

ie not give in all the wars wherein he commanded, 
and eſpecially in the war with Mithridates, the mol 
formidable enemy of the Romans? 

Thus, they were certainly great men, and very de 
ferving our eſteem, if we judge of greatneſs and glory 
by honours, talents, or great exploits. But here we 
muſt call to mind the truth, which I have advanced 
in the preceding volume, that man is to be judged d 
by the heart, and the want of integrity and probit 
can never be atoned for by the moſt ſhining qualities 

What a ſhameful figure did a violent deſire of ob 
taining the conſulſhipmake Marius at firſt act? becauſe 
Metellus, under whom he ſerved as lieutenant, ſcen 
ed to diſzpprove of his defign, he, in the warm 
of his rage againſt him, and conſulting only his ov 
reſentment and ambition, firſt privately took pail 
to diſcredit him among the ſoldiery, and preſently at 
ter becoming the declared enemy and calumn1iator 0 ” 
his general, ſupplanted him by unworthy methods 
and got himſelf appointed his ſftucceflor, to termind 
the war againſt Jugurtha, The whole glory of | 
however, did not fall to his ſhare, His quzſtor 598. 
into whoſe hand Jugurtha was delivered, carried d 


a great part of it from him; and, proud of an * 
thi 


f Salluſt. in bello Jogurth. 


that was ſo glorious to him, cauſed the picture of 
it to be engraven on a ring, and ever after made 
ul: of it as a ſcal; which gave Marius an irrecon- 
cilable averſion for him, and was the firit ſource: 


a 
» {Wot cheir diviſions. 
of s Paterculus wonderfully deſcribes the character 


lof Marius in a. few words. He was a man, ſays he, 
eager after glory, and inſatiable in the purſuit of it, 
violent in his deſires, and devoured by a reſtleſs am- 
bition. Immoilicus glorie, inſatiabilis, impotens, ſem- 
herque inquictus, When he was candidate for a- 
ſith conſulſlip, there was no degree of meanneſs 
he did not ſubmit to, that he might gain the favour 
of the people, nor any unworthy or criminal me- 
thod he did not make uſe of, ſo far as to join with. 
wo of the moſt h infamous wretches-in the city, in 
order to prevent the election of Metellus, who was 
dne of his competitors, and a man of the greateſt 
robity in the republic, and proceeded lo far as to- 
procure his banithment by talthood and perjury, 


lor 

0 q Ind ability of a. great man. 

* How great Si be the torments bf an ambitious: 
da ind? So many honours. heaped upon Marius, fix. 


onſulſhips l ſucceſſively conferred upon him, of 


big 

irie hich there never was a Pr ecedent, immenſe riches. 
£ quired in a very thort time, victories without num- 
au and over enemies of every kind; ſeveral tri- 


mphs, and every one more glorious than the other, . 
this accumulation of grandeur and proſperity made 
ta light impreſſion upon the heart of this ambitious : 


; OV 

Hann; whilſt the riſing glory of Syla, which was per- 
P rrually upon the increaſe, raged within him, diſtrac- 
ly af 

or dl d, and tormented him like a madman. 

n His jealouſy. was-awakened upon the election of 
\ioat general to be ſent againſt Mithridates, He could: 
of i | M 3. not: 
gyn ib. il. n. 11. h Glaucia et Saturninus. 


he ame perſon, who bas been alr exdy mc ntioned. 

AvTog. ui. dęt rig x Sevorurog ip a T9 bevoarter ri. 
t in vit. Mar. 

There were only two years between the firſt and ſecond.- 
Flut. in vit. Mar. | 


r 
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which, according to him, were part of the merit- 
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not bear that this command thould be given to hi 
rival, Though worn out with fatigues, icebic wich 
ave, and grown very unweildy, he endeavourcd to 
ſhew himifelf in the field of Mars, among the young 
men who exerciſed themſelves there in riding and 
fearing. A ſpectacle which moved pity in all wor. 
thy and ſenſible men. They could not imagine that 
at his years, after ſo many triumphs, and having ac. 
quired ſo much glory, he could think of marching 
into Cappadocia, and to the extremity of the Euxine 
fea, to exhauſt the remains of his old age in fighting 
againſt the nobles of Mithridates. Yet he was n0- 
minated by the people to command in the war, and 
Zylla obliged to fly to fave his life. | 

But Sylla within a ſmall time returned to Rome 
at the head of a numerous army, and Marius, after 
a weak reſiſtance, was in his turn obliged to fly. 4. 
price was ſet upon his head, and the tribune Sulpi- ſa: 
tius was ſtrangled... Sylla, without tarrying any long: Wit: 
er at Rome, marched directly againſt Mithridatcs, d 
as fully aſſured that the victories he ſhould gain d 
ver 10 formidable an enemy, would contribute more iſto: 
than any thing to ſtrengthen his authority. 

I hae abſence of Sylla gave Marius an opportunity 
of returning. He had run through ſtrange adven- 
tures, being obliged to fly trembling from city t0 
city, to hide himſelf ſometimes in foreſts and ome: 
times in a moraſs. His entrance into Rome was for 
towed by the murder of an infinite number of cit» 
zens, and the moſt conſiderable perſons in the ct 
that adhered to the party of Sylla. 

In the mean time a report was ſpread, that Syll 
had put an end to the war with Mithridates, ant 
was returning to Rome with a vaſt army. Marius 
who had procured himſelf to be choſen conſul fo 
the ſeventk time, was ſo alarmed at the news, thil 
he could never fleep, and contracted a diſtemper, 0 
which he died ſoon after. It is ſaid, that in the 
delirium, which never left him, he would tal 
and act as if he were fighting againſt Mi:kricats 


* 


— 
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go deeply had his defire of commanding, and his 


natural jealouſy, imprinted in his heart a itrong and 
violent paſſion for the conduct of that war, 

The cruelty of Marius ſeemed a trifle, in compa- 
riſon of what was afterwards exercited by Sylla. He 
filled Rome with continual and endleſs murders, and 
ſet no value upon the lives of the citizens. He pro- 
ſcribed at different times an immenſe number, and 
forbade all people, upon pain of death, to reccive 
or ſhelter any that were proſcribed, without except- 
ing the perſon that ſhould ſave a brother, a ton, or 
a father; and even propoſed a reward for the ho- 
micide, either in the caſe of a flave that ſhould kill 


this maſter, or a ſon that ſhould cut the throat of 


his own father. The death of the proſcribed was 
followed by the confiſcation of their goods. Thus 
avarice gave occaſion to crueity : Riches were guilt, 
and every one appeared criminal in proportion to 
the wealth he polictled, which at once became the 
danger of the rich, and the recompence of the mur- 
derer. Sylla nominated and declared himſelf dicta- 
tor, a title which had not been known at Rome for 
an hundred and twenty years before. He paſſed an 
act of general oblivion for all that was paſt, and. 
cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with full power for 
the future, of putting to death what citizens he 
pleaſed ; of confiſcating eſtates, diſtributing lands, 
leſtroying cities, building others, taking away king- 
doms, and conferring them on whomſoever he 

pleaſed, | e 
But what is ſcarce to be comprehended, after he 
bad put to death ſo many thouſands, introduced in- 
the republic ſuch ſtrange changes and unheard-of 
movations, he ventured to reſign the dictatorſhip, 
to 


4 Oulo Jen «via x $uorrapepy0ylos *% pp N 2 Cyxoluriag 
fog ke, T Tpateay u,. Plut. in vit. Har. 

Id quoque acceflit, ut ſe vitiæ cauſam avaritia præberet, et mo- 
ms cuſpæ ex pe-uniz modo conſtitueretur, et qui fuillet locuples 
net nocens, uque quiſque periculi merces foret. Veil. Patcic, 

U. n. 22. 
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to live as a private man, and ended his days in hj 
bed, without there being one man found, among { 
many citizens, whoie fathers, brothers and childra 
he had put to death, that made any attempt upu 
his life: divine juſtice referved the punithment 9 
him to 7 He was ſtruck with an horrible di. 
eaſe, and made the prey of a ſhameful and crud 
vermin, which continually encreating in his cor: 
rupted fleth, and admitting of no-remedy, intccte 
the whole houſe with an inſupportable ſtench, aud 
at laſt brought him to a miſcrable end. 
We learn from Marius and Sylla, how very faul 
the conſequences of a miſguided ambition ma 
prove. It is leſs to be wonde: ed, that Marius, who 
had always ſomething rough, auſtere, and ſavagc ig 
his diſpotition, P hirtus atque horridus, unimprovel 
by ſtudy or education, and in a manner unciv:lizedf 
ſhould carry bis revenge and cruelty the lengths bs 
did. But ſuch exceſles are almoſt incr edible int 
man of 4 Sylla' s Character, who had always appcr- 
ed mild, humane, tender, and compaitionate, c 
ſo as to weep at the misfortunes of others; One ili 
from his youth had been addicted to gaicty and pla 
ſures, and who managed his foriune at firſt wi { 
much wiſdom and moderation. Could this, 10 
Plutarch, be a change of tempe> and Magners: ar. 
fing from high honours and great proſperity ? t 
was it the bare irruption of a lecret depravity col 
cealed in his heart, which his abiulatc power gay 
bim an opportunity of diſplaying? Be that as! 
| will, we muſt conclude, that ambition, when a rh. 
| is to be removed, is capable of the blackeft crime 
and the moſt inhuman crueltics. 
That of SyHfa produced very fatal effects for ſn 
ral ages after, Poſſeſſed with a boundleſs pai 
| for power, he was the firſt, who to gain the ae 
: tion of the troops, corrupted them by. a fervile con 
Plaifance and exccfiive bribes, He taught th: 


: 
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kat it was in their power to give lords to the em- 
nice, and it was from this firſt example that the le- 


ons began to conſider themſelves as having an ab- 
bu heute right, excluſive even of the ſenate, to diſpoſe 
hf che empire, to advance and depoſe emperors at 
d beir pleaſure, without paying any regard to the me- 
rut Wc of che beſt and greateſt princes. | 

COT 

tel 


III. Cazsar, PoMPEx. 


We have here two other ambitious men, of a cha- 
(11 W:ctor very different from the former; as their am- 
tion, covered and ſupported by the moſt glorious, 
ualitics, ſeems leſs worthy of blame, and was yet 


o lets pernicious to the republic. | 

il Theſe two great men had no ſuperiors in antiqui- 
708, if we conſider only their military virtucs, their 
- vWcerprizes and victorics, which filled the univerſe 
ich che glory of their name. 

11" Czfar, in leſs than ten years, when he command- 
„in Gaul, took above eight hundred cities by 
rce; . ſubdued three hundred nations, fought at 
b eral times in pitch'd battles againſt three millions 


h enemies, a million of which he cut in pieces, and 
ok another million priſoners. For which reaſon 
hiſtorian ſays, that in reſpect to the greatneſs of 
projects, the rapidity of his conqueſts, his cou- 
ge and intrepidity in dangers, he might be com- 


red to Alexander the Great, but then only while 
ander was neither heated wich wine nor angry. 


PW faonitudine cogitationum, celeritate bellandi, pa- 
ata periculorum, magna illi Alexandro, ſed ſoabrio 
que iracunds, ſimillimus. | | 
{The encomiums which t Tully gives in a thou- 
d places to Pompey's merit, are extremely honour- 
i, From his youth he ſignalized himſelf by great 
mmands and important expeditions, He had a 
re in more battles than thoſe of his rank and age 


had 


Fat. in Cæſar. * Patcre. lib. it. n. 41. 
ere Cornel. Balb. n. g.----Pro leg. Manil. n. 28 & 41. 
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134 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
had uſually read. He gained as many triumphs az 
the world has different parts, and as many victories 
as there are different ſorts of wars. Succeſs and cou. 
rage had ſo. conftantly attended on him, that he 
might be ſaid, in ſome manner, to be exalted aboye 
the condition of humanity. And laſtly, all the mo- 
ral virtues, probity, integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, and 
religion had acquired him an immenſe reputation 
amongſt forcign nations, and taught them to belice 
that what was told of the virtue of the ancient Ro- 
mans was no fable or fiction. 

Take ambition from thefe two rivals, and ſubft- 
tute inſtead of it a real love for their country, and, 
I repeat it again, antiquity has ng ver produc d two 
greater men: But the one could not bear a ſuperior; 
nor the other an equal, Pompeys, “ ſays an hiſtor- 
an, was exempt from ahmoſt every fault, if it wi 
not one of the greateſt, that being born in a ay 
that was free and ſovereign of nations, in which by 
right all the citizens were equal, he could not be 
that any one ſhould be equal to him in dignity and 
power. * And Cæſar, reſolving to rule and lord! 
over the reſt, at any rate, had thoſe verſes of Eur: 
pides continually in his mouth, which infinuate that 
if the greateſt crimes were to be committed, it y 
when a throne was the motive. 8 


Nam ſi violandum eft jus, regnandi cauſa 
Violandum eft ; aliis rebus pietatem colas, 


y The triumvirate formed between Pompey, Cx. 
far and Craſſius, with a view only to their privat 
intereſts, and which occaſioned their own deſtruci 
on, no leſs than the ruin of the republic, ſhews whil 
we are to think of the ſo much boaſted probity d 
the great Pompey. 2 He went ſtill farther, and t 
ſtrengthen his power was not aſhamed to take Cs 
far for his father-in-law, adopting by that ailian 


a Vell. Paterc: lib. ii. n. 29. x Paterc. Hb. ii. u. 44. 
7 Cic. ib. v. Oilic. a. 82. 2 Cic. lib. iii. de Oil. u. 9 
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Il his criminal views and deſigns, the injuſtice of 
which he better knew than any body. 2 Thus Cato, 
in reply to ſome perſons, who were ſaying that the 


- Wiifferences which had aroſe between Pompey and 
WC z{ar had ruined the commonwealth, no, lays he, 
WE: was their union. 33 


Cato was not miſtaken, He had foreſeen all that 
appened afterwards. Finding the laws overthrown, 
he authority of the ſenate deſpiſcd, the people cor- 
upted by bribes, the firſt places in the common- 
calth publicly ſold tor money, and even with Pom- 
ey's knowledge and conſent, he did not forbear to 
aform the ſenate and people, that they were labour- 
ns to give themmſelves a maſter, and to diveſt 
hemſelves of the moſt valuable part of their ſub- 
tance, which was their liberty, 

It fell out as he had foretold. Diſcord at laſt 


ſite 
nd, 
two 
107; 
rl. 


S roke out : the two parties took up arms; a the one 
1 WWEcmed to have more juſtice on his ſide, the other 

: ore force. Here the pretence was the more ſpeci- 
ent 


us, and there the meaſures the moſt wiſely taken. 
ompey relied upon the authority of the ſenate, and 
lar upon the valour of his ſoldiers, But the ſte 
hich Pompey took, of quitting Rome and Italy, 
ok off very much from the high opinion which 
ad before been conceived of his merit. 

All the world is acquainted with the ſucceſs of this 
vil war. After a great deal of bloodſhed, and that 
e beſt blood in the republic, Cæſar remained con- 
eror, and aſſumed a ſovereign power to which the 
adem only was wanting, with the title of King, to 


and 
"rd lt 
F.urt 
> that 
t 


„ Ce rify his ambition; and this he tried ſeveral times 
prixachg vain to obtain by his emiſſary. It was this which, 
tru Wſtened his death, and, by a laſt effort of expiring 
s wbaierty, armed againſt him the hands of his beſt 
bury Mgends, and thoſe upon whom he had conferred 
and u the 
de Cs 

alliance Plut. iu Pomp. f 


N 


\terius ducis eauſa melior videbatur, alterius erat firmior. Hie 
2 ſpecioſa, illic valentia. Pompeium ſenatus auctoritas, Cae“ 
n militum arma vit fiducia.. Paterc. lib. ii. n. 49. 
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the greateſt benefits. It was looked upon as the ef. 
fect of Divine vengeance, that this uſurper, who 
had purſued Pompey to his grave, after he had 
made ule of his intereſt to eſtabliſh his own tyran- 
ny, ſhould fall dead, and covered with wounds, at 
the foot of that Pompey's ſtatue. 


IV. The young OcTavius. 


Matters were now brought to that point of diſor. 
der and confuſion in the Roman republic, which Po. 
lybius ſpeaks of, where the only remedy for the pre- 
ſent, is the ſupreme authority of a powerful man, as 
alone capable of reſtoring order and regularity, 
This man was the young Octavins, deſtined to incro- 
duce a new form of government. He was the on of 
Julius Cæſar's niece, who had adopted him and de. 
clared him his heir by will, and he was not then quite 
twenty years old. As ſoon as he heard of the news of 
"his uncle's death, he made haſte to Rome, took the 
name of Cxfar, diſtributed all the money the de- 
ceaſed had left him among the citizens, and by that 
means formed a powerful party againit Anthony, 
who aſpired to the government. 

Tully was the perſon who contributed moſt to the 
advancement of the young Cæſar. I beg leave here 
to explain at large the part which Tully had in this Wi ty 
great event. I have endeavoured in the ſecond vo- th 
tume-to give ſome idea of his genius and eloquence, in 
and it may not be improper here to take a view ot re. 
him as a politician and member of the ſtate, An u-: ua 
thor who is ſeldom out of the hands of youth, ougit i vo 
to be known by them 1n every light | 

Tully was then very powerful in the republic; al 
eyes were turned upon him as the ſtrongeſt bulwas 
and firmeſt defender of liberty. His hatred ag 
Anthony, whoſe reſentment he had cauſe to fei, 
very much contributed to make him incline to Or 


vius's party. But he was alſo more attached to hin, 
. b 15 
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bays Plutarch, through a ſecret motive of vanity and 
ambition, as hoping that the arms of this young man 
would ſecure and increaſe his own power and autho- 
rity in the government, for the good of the republic, 

This was always the weak fide of Cicero, which 
induced him to make ſo mean a court to Cæſar af- 
ter his victory, and which even hindered him from 
diſtruſting Pompey as he ſhould have done, and as 
he was adviſed to do, © by being told that he muft 


Po not always rely upon his fine ſpeeches; and that it 
Q- was eaſy, amidſt all his fair diſcourſe, to diſcover 
c. what he aimed at and deſired. But Tully would be 
as praiſed, flattered, conſidered and employed. A com- 
. mendation in which there appeared ſome reſerve, was 
v- capable, if not to make a quarrel, at leaſt to make 
f bim behave with coldneſs to his beſt friends; as ac- 
le.: wally happened in the caſe of Brutus, d who upon 
it ſome occafion had only called him an excellent con- 
of. And what, ſays Cicero, could an enemy have 
the Bi {aid more ſparingly ? On the other hand, whoever 
de. praiſed and carefled him might get from him whate- 


ver they would, The young Cæſar was not ſparing 
in this point. He was continually loading him with 
civilities and flatteries, called him his father, ſeemed 
int Wi inclined to depend entirely upon him, and do no» 
ere thing without his advice. And for this reaſon Tul- 
this ly, who was extremely warm in the purſuit of eve 

v0-i thing he had at heart, < ſo highly extolled him 
nc, in the ſenate and before the people, and procu- 
et red him ſo many privileges, diſpenſations and ex- 
a traordinary honours in preferring the courage with 


u Vol. IV. N which 
b In vit. Cic. | | 
al Pompeius ſolet aliud ſentire et loqui : neque tamen tantum va- 


al le ingenio, ut non appareat quid cupiat. Epiſt. i. lib 8. ad Famil. 
5 Hic autem (Brutus) ſe etiam tribuere multum mihi putat, quod 
ſcripſcrit optimum conſulem. Quis enim jej unius dixit inimicus? 
fear, A Att. lib. 12. Epiſt. 22. 
Jia © Laudo, lando vos, Quirites, cum gratifſimis animis proſequimins - 
bim omen clariſſimi adoleſtentis, vel potius pueri: ſunt enim facta ejus 
b mmortalitatis, non aetatis. Multa memini, multa andivi, multa le- 
13 d., nthil tale cognovi, &c. Philip. iv. n, 3. Qui niſi eſſet in hac 
l natus, rempublicam ſcelere Antonii gullam haber emus. 
Its 111, u. 5. 
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which he had oppoſed himſelf to Anthony above 
all the moiſt glorious actions. And as men of un- 
derſtanding, who doubtleſs diſcerned a great fund 
of ambition, joined with conſiderable merit in the 
young Cæſar, were apprehenfive that ſuch particu- 
lar diſtinctions might be attended with ill con{equen- 
ces, and the public liberty ſuffer by them, f Tully, 
to reconcile them, perſiſted in repeating, that inſtead 
of taking any alarm at them, they ought, on the 
contrary, to have the higheſt expectations from this 
young man, whole ſentiments he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, and knew that he held nothing more 
dear than the republic, nothing more deſerving his 
reſpect than the authority of the ſenate, nothing 
more valuable than the efteem of good men, nor 
any thing more pleaſing and agreeable than true 
glory. 

2 Brutus, though at a diſtance from Rome and 
the center of buſineſs, expreſſed the ſame fears and 
apprehenſions. He repreſented to him, that as he 
was placed in the higheſt degree of authority and 
credit that a citizen could have in a free city, and 
to the ſatisfaction of all his friends, he became ina 
manner reſponſible for all events; that to a man in 
His ſtation, good intentions were not ſufficient, un- 
leſs they were attended with prudence ; that in the 
preſent conjuncture, the principal effect of pru-Wſ®' 
dence was to be cautious of the honours that were 


conferred on thoſe who did ſervice to the republic; if 

as the ſenate ought never to grant any thing to 

private man, which might become of pernicious cx-Wſ 
an: 


_ ample to ſuch as were ill diſpoſed, or even ſupph 
them with arms and forces againſt the ſtate. ä 

Tully was not thoroughly ſenſible of the wiſdom Ci 
and importance of this advice, till the young Cæſu 
began to treat him with coldneſs. Þ He then gre 
ſenſible what a weight he had laid upon himſelf i 


paſſing his word for him to the republic, and be. 
h | came 


f Philip. v. n. 50, pr. o Epiſt. xvii. Cicer. ad Brutum 
E Brut, ep. iii. ad Cic. | 
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'eame apprehenſive that he ſhould ſcarce be able to 
make good his promiſe, Not that he yet abſolute- 


a his good diſpoſition, but he feared the inconſtancy 
Us and flexibility of his age, and dreaded ſtill more the 
5 tribe of flatterers that were conſtantly around him, 
u, and laboured inceſſantly to turn his head with falſe 
ad ideas of a vain and trifling grandeur. | 

he The conſpirators, at whoſe head was Brutus, were 
Vis at firſt highly honoured and commended, And 
ic. che young Cæſar himſelf, by purſuing Anthony as 


1 an enemy of the republic, ſeemed to declare open- 
his ly in their favour, But when he ſaw his power en- 
tirely eſtabliſhed, he no longer diſſembled, bur 
or threw off the maſk, This alteration was very grie- 
ue vous to Cicero, who plainly foreſaw the conſequen- 

ces of it, which he was no longer in a condition to 


ind prevent. He wrote him a letter upon the ſubject, in 


ind which he implored his protection for the conſpira- 
he tors, but in ſuch a manner as highly offended Bru- 

ind MF tus, to whom Atticus, their common friend, and 

and! doubtleſs with Tully's conſent, had ſent a copy of 
na the letter. Brutus expreſſed his grief and aſtoniſh- 

uin ment at it to both of them, in two letters, which 

un- well deſerve to be read, as they ſhew, by the gene- 

the ! rous and noble ſentiments they contain, that this 
u- ereat defender of liberty was juſtly called the laſt of 
rere the Romans. I hope it may not be unacceptable, 

ie; if here quote ſome paſſages from them. 

o In the letter to Cicero, after the firſt compli- 

en ents, he opens his heart to him upon the mean 

oph and ſubmiſſive manner in which he wrote to Octa- 


vius, which might almoſt occaſion a {uſpicion, that 


don icero thought they had only changed their maſter, 
cri nd not ſhook off the yoke of dominion. All that 
ml b required of him, you ſay to him, is, that he would 
r ini”? leaſed to protect and defend the citizens, who are 
Abe emed and valued by men of probity and the Roman 
came 


N 2 _ and 


3 | | 
tum. h Lib, ep. ad Brut. ep. 15. 


id ly deſpaired of it; he thought he ſaw a remedy in | 


. 
TO. 


ſechle. Are we then at the diſcretion of Octavius, 
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and ruined unleſs he pleaſes to protect us? It were 
better to die a hundred deaths, than to be indebted 
to him for living. i I do not think the gods ſo 
much the enemies of Rome, as to require that the 
preſervation of any citizen, and much leſs of the 
deliverers of the world ſhould: be aſked of Octavius 
as a favour, For I think it proper to talk in this 
high ſtrain to perſons ignorant of what every one 
has to fear, and of whom any thing is to be aſked, 
Are we then upon the point of ſettling the conditi. 
ons of flavery, and not of aboliſhing the ſlavery it. 
felf ? What matters it whether it is Cæſar, or An 
thony, or Octavius that reigns? Have we only ta- 
ken up arms to change our maſter, and not to af: 
ert our liberty? The gods ſhall rather take my life 
from me a hundred times, than take from me the 
reſolution of not ſuffering ; I fay not, that the heir 
of him I have ſlain ſhould reign in his place, but that 
my very father, were he to live again, ſhould make 
himfelf lord of the laws and ſenate. You intreat for 
our ſecurity and return to Rome; but be aſſured, that 
we value neither the one nor the other, if they are 
to be bought at the price of our honour and liber. 
ty. k To live, in my opinion, is to be at a diſtance 
from ſlavery, and from thoſe who are friends to it p 
Every place ſhall be Rome to me, where I can be p 
free. 1 Take care, therefore, that you do not here. 
after recommend me to that Cæſar; nor, if I have } 
any credit with you, yourſelf either. The tv i 
years you have left to live, are of ſtrange value t 
vou, if they can induce you to make abject ſuppli- i 
cations to that boy. For my own part, I am reſol of 


ved not to be led by the weakneſs or deſertion of 0+ 
; | thers, 


i Ego medius fidivs non exiſtimo tam omnes deos averſds el: | 
falute populi Romani, ut Octavius orandus fit pro ſalute cvjv{quil Wl r. 
ci vis, non dicam pro liberatoribus orbis terrarum. Juvat enim n 
onifice loqui; et certe decet adverſus ignorantes quid pro 499% 
timendum, aut a quoque petendum bt. 

k Ego vero longe a ſervientibus abero, mihique judicabo eſſe kv 
mam, ubicunque locorum eſſe licebit. 

| Me vero poſthac ne commendaveris. Caeſari tuo, ne te quid 
ipſum, fi me audies. Valde care aeſtimas tot annos quot if'z ect 
recipit, ſi propter eam cauſam puero iſti ſupplicaturus es. 
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mers. There is nothing I ſhall omit to preſerve our 
common country from ſlavery; m and 1 ſhall look 
with pity upon thoſe, in whom neither their advan- 
ced age, the glory of their paſt actions, nor the ex- 
ample ot courage which others ſet them, can dis i- 
niſh a fondneſs for living. If our defires, and the- 
juitice of our cauſe meet with ſacceis, we thall be 
ſaustied, But if things. happen otherwiſe, I ſhall 


not judge myſelf at all the more unhappy, as X 


think myſelf born to defend and deliver my coun» 
try, and that life is only defirable on this account. 

n In his letter to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf 
with {till greater force and freedom. I agree, lays. 
he, that Cicero had a very good intention n all thar 
he has done. No body is better acquainted with his 
action and zeal for the republic than I am. But, 
upon this occaſion, thall I ſay that his wiſdom is 


miſtaken, or that he has bcen too much guided by ., 


policy? He who was not afraid, for the fatety of the 
ſtate, to make Anthony his enemy, This I am ſure 
of, that by treating Octavius: as he has, he has on- 


[ ly nouriſhed. and inflamed his ambition and pre- 


ſumption. He boaſts of. having put an end to the 
war againſt Anthony,, without moving a fingle ſtep- 
from Rome Did he do this only to give him a. 
ſucceſſor? Lam grieved that I am forced to write: 
thus to you. But you have deſired me to lay open. 
my heart with entire freedom. How imprudent is it, 
through a blind fear, to draw upon ourſelves the: 
ils we apprehend, and which poſſibly we may a- 
void? o death, baniſhment and poverty, are too ter- 
rible to us. Cicero ſeems to judge theſe the worſt 


ot misfortunes; and provided he finds perſons who 


N 3 | reſpect. 


de veſiri miſerebor, quibus nee aetas, neque honores, neque- 
Mrtus aller dolcedinem vivendi minuere potuerlit. 
* iid epift. 16. 

5g Nimium timemns mortem, exilium, et paupertatem. Haec mi- 
bi. videntur Ciceroni ultima eſſe in malis: et, dum habeat a quibus 
impstret quac velit, et à quibus colatur ac laudetur, ſervitutem, ho- 
Nan mode, non aſpernetur: fi quicquam in enxtrema ac miſer- 
in coutumelia potelt honorihcum elle. 
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reſpect and commend him, and from whom he may 


obtain what he defires, he is in no dr-cad of {14 
very, in caſe it be honourable ; if indeed any thing 
can be honourable in the loweſt and moſt wretched 
degree of infamy. Octavius, indeed, may well call 
Cicero his father, and ſeem willing to depend en- 
tirely upon him, and load him with commendations 
and civilities. We ſhall ſoon ſee how much his 
words and actions diſagree. Is any thing, in ſhort, 
more oppolite to common fenſe, than to call him 


father, whom we do not look upon as a free man! 


But it is eaſy to ſee, that the good Cicero labour 
only to make Octavius favourable to him. Þ I no 
longer ſet any value upon all his philofophy. For 
of what uſe are thoſe noble ſentiments to him, with 
which his books are filled, where he treats of death 
and baniſhment, of poverty and ſolid glory, of real 
honour, and the zeal which every man ought to 
thew for the liberty of his country? 4q Let Cicero 
then live in ſubmiſſion and ſervitude, fince he is ca- 
pable of it, and neither his age, nor his honours, 
nor his paſt actions, make him aſhamed to fufter it! 
For my own part, no condition of ſlavery, how ho- 
nourable ſoever it may appear, {hall hinder me trom 
declaring war againit tyranny, againſt decrees irre- 
gularly made, againſf unjuſt dominion, and every 
ower that would fet itſelf above the laws. He 
concludes his letter with declaring, that though his 
friendſhip for Cicero is not at all leflened, yet he 
could not avoid thinking of him with far leſs eſizen 
than formerly, as it is not in our own power t0 
judge otherwiſe of men, than from the idea we hate 
conceived of them. f 
Every thing fell out as Brutus had foreſeen, Thc 
young Cæſar ſoon perceived that the men of prob. 


ty, who were all zcalous for liberty, deſigned wy 
Fail 


p Ego verd jam ĩis artibus nihil tribuo, quibus ſcio Cicerorem it 
Nructiſſimum eſſe. Quid enim illi profunt quae pro libertate patfig 
quae de dignitate, de morte, exilio, paupertate ſcripſit c pioſiſlial“ 

3 Vivat hercule Cicero, qui poteſt, ſipplex et obnoxius, {1 Ee 
netatis, neque honorum, neque rerum geſtarum pudet, 


by A PROS a— . 
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ſtrain his authority within the juſt bounds of a law- 
ful power. He learnt alſo, that Cicero, who ſeldom 
or ever ſtifled his jeſt, and valued himſelf upon his 
{ill in raillery, that Cicero, I ſay, by an ambiguous 
expreſſion, which is not to be expreſſed in any other 


language than the Latin, ſpoke of him as of a 


young man that was to be praiſed and honoured, 
and then taken off. r Laudandum adoleſcentem, or- 
nandum, tollendum. But the other ſharply replicd, 
that he would take effectual care that it ſhou'd not 
happen ſo. Se nan eſſe commiſſurum ut tollt | offit. 
He took effectual care, indeed, and declaring 
bimſclf at once againſt the conſpirators, commens 
ced a proceſs againit them. Then Cæſar, Lepidus, 


and Anthony, being reconciled, and forming a- 


mongſt themſelves that famous league which is ſo 
well known by the name of the ſecond triumvirate, 
they divided the provinces, made that horrible pro- 
{ription of above two hundred of the moſt illuftri- 
ous citizens, and ſet a price upon their heads. We 


| ſee here again how cruel and violent ambition is, e- 
ven in ſuch perſons as appear to be of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition, and how it extinguiſhes all ſenſe 


of honour, probity and gratitude. Cæſar, to com- 
paſs his end, after a weak and faint reſiſtance, ſa- 
crificed his benefactor, the artificer of his fortune, 
in a word, the perſon he called father, to the ha- 
tred of Anthony. He who for ſo many years had 
employed his voice in defending the intereſts both 
of private perſons and the public, died without find- 
ing any one to defend himſelf, 

t What a ſad ſpectacle ! The head of Cicero was 
placed between his two hands upon that very ro- 
ſtrum, from whence, as conſul, and afterwards as 
2 perſon of conſular dignity, he had ſo often made 
his voice to be heard; and where, that very year, 


be had declaimed againſt Anthony, with more than 


human 


1 Ep. xi. lib. XX. ad Famil. | ws Patere. lib. ii. Ns 66. 
© Liv, in fragm. | 
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human eloquence and unprecedented applauſe, He 
was threeſcore and three years old when he died, ſo 
that his death might not have ſeemed untimeiy, if 
it had not been violent. His genius dittinguiihed 
itlelf as well by his works, which were the fruits 
of it, as the honours which were the reward of it, 
His ſtate of proſperity, which was of long ſtanding, 
was mixed with very ſevere trials, with banithment, 
the ruin of the party he had embraced, the dcath 
of a daughter he affectionately loved, and ſo un- 
happy and tragical an end. Of all theſe misfor- 
tunes, death was the only one he bore like a man 
of courage. After all, ſet the good againſt the il}; 
and we may truly ſay that he was a very great man, 
of a very extenſive genius, and deſcrving the ad i- 
ration of all ages; and that to give him his jutt 
praiſe, would require another Cicero, 

u St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of this event, obſcrves 
how limited the views of the moſt prudent men are, 
and how ſhort-ſighted we are in relation to the fu- 
ture, Cicero had warmly eſpouſed the party of the 
young Cæſar, in hopes of ſurmounting, by his in- 
tereſt, that of Anthony his enemy, and of reſtoring 
liberty by his means; and directly the contrary fl 
out. It was this young man which gave him up t9 
the rage of Anthony, and within a little time after 
uſurped dominion, and made himſelf maſter of the 
republic, | | 

To reſume the ſeries of the narration, and con- 
clude. Cæſar, delivered from his two rivals, by e- 
vents which it would be too long to relate her 
found himſelf maſter of all that was ſubject to the 
Romans. * He then conſulted with Agrippa and 
Mecænas, his moſt intimate friends, whether he 
ſhould reſtore the republic to its ancient liberty, by Wi 
reſigning the authority into the nands of the fenate Wi « 


and people, or whether he ſhould take upon 9 
| c 


= De Civit: Dey. lib iii. c. 30. 
=. Dio, lib. Iii. M. de Tillem. vie d' Aug. 
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ſelf the ſovereign power. Agrippa, though he was 
the companion of his fortune, and the huſband of 
his niece, was of the firſt opinion. Mecænas re- 
preſented to him, by a great many reaſons, that the 
ſtate could not ſubſiſt but under a monarchy ; that 
he could not himſelf reſign his authority, without 
danger of his life ; but that he would find it his glo- 
ry as well as his ſecurity, to govern in a juſt and e- 
quitable manner. Cæſar therefore complied with 
this laſt advice. M. de St. Evremont has given us 
a deſcription of his government and genius, which 
well deſerves to be read, I thall here inſert an ex- 
tract of it. | 

“After the tyranny of the triumvirate, and the 
% deſolation which the civil war had wronght, he 
vas diſpoſed at laſt to govern a people by reaſon, 
* whom he had ſubdued by force; and diſguſted 
* at the violence to which he was led, perhaps by 
* the neceſſity of his affairs, he was pleaſed to e- 
„ ſtabliſh an happy ſubjection, which was farther 
4 eee from ſlavery than from their ancient li- 
66 erty, 

One of his greateſt and moſt conſtant cares was, 
* to make the Romans taſte the happineſs of his go- 
* vernment, and render his dominion as inſenſible 
to them as poflible, He caſt off even the very 
* names that might diſpleaſe them, and eſpecially 
* rejected the character of dictator, which was de- 


| teſted in Sylla, and odious in Cæſar himſelf. 


The generality of perſons, who raiſe themſelves, 

* affume new titles, to authoriſe their new power. 
He choſe to conceal a new power under familiar 
names and common titles of honour, He cauſed 
himſelf to be called y Emperor from time to time, 
to preſerve his authority over the legions; he was 
created tribune, to diſpoſe of the people, and was 
called Prince of the ſenate, to govern it. But by 
* uniting 


7 He tranſmitted the title of Emperor to his ſvcceſſors, as alſo 
* of Auguſtus, which he received after the famous battle of 
8 
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“ uniting ſo many different powers in his perſon, he 
“ charged himſelf alſo with different employments; 
% and became the general, the magiſtrate, and the 
„ ſenator, when he had attained the ſovereignty, 
« Thus he made no other. uſe of his power, than to 
« remove the confuſion which univerſally prevailed, 
“ He reſtored the people to their rights, and re- 
c trenched only the canvaſſing that was uſual in the 
& election of magiſtrates, He reſtored the ſenate tg 
& their ancient fplendor, after he had firſt baniſhed 
4 corruption from it. For he contented himſelf 
© with a moderate power, which d d not leave him 
„ the liberty of doing ill; but he exerciſed an abſo- 
% Jute one, when he was to impoſe upon others the 
% neceſſity of doing well. Thus the people were az 
« free as before in every other reſpec but that of 
being ſeditious ; and the ſenate was full as pov. 
erful, except that it could not be equally unjust, 
Liberty loſt nothing but the ills which it might 
occaſion, not any thing of the happineſs it could 
produce.” | | 
z Upon his firſt entrance on his ſovereign autho- 
rity, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the temple of i- 
nus ſhut, which was never done, but when wats 
were ceaſed throughout the empire. M. de Tillemont 
obſerves after Euſebius, that the Son. of God be 
ing upon the point of making himſelf man, to bring 
us from heaven the true peace with God, ourſelves 
and the reſt of mankind, was-pleaſed at the ſame 
time to give an image of that inward peace, by elts 
bliſhing an outward and vifible peace upon earth, 
This peace and union of a great number of provit# 
ces in one and the ſame monarchy, was agreeable to 
the defigns of God, by the facility it gave the preach 
ers of the goſpel to paſs from province to provincy 
and univerſally diffuſe the light of the faith; and 
the people not being engaged by the troubles aud 
tumult of wars, gave a willing ear to what the 
preach 
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preached, and embraced the faith with joy, when 
God had opened their hearts by his grace. 

Tis thus that God the ſole arbiter of all hu- 
man events determines as lord of all the fate of 
empires, preſcribes the form of them, regulates 
their limits, marks out their duration, and makes 
the very paſſions and crimes of men ſubſervient to 
the execution of his gracious and juſt deſigns in 
favour of mankind ; and by the ſecret ſprings of 
his admirable wiſdom, diſpoſes at a diſtance, and 
without man's being ſenſible of it, the preparati- 
ons for the great work to which all the reſt relates, 
which is the eſtabliſhment of his church and dal; 
tition of his elect. | 5 
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* [T remains that J ſpeak in this fourth part of fa- 
10 ble and antiquities, and this I mall do in very 
"Mw words. | | 

10k 

bes | 

ring . 
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eſta- 


HERE is no ſubject in literature either of 
greater uſe than what I now ſpeak of, or 
ore ſuſceptible of profound erudition, or more 
erplexed with doubts and difficulties, My defign is 
ot to penetrate into theſe obſcurities, or to rejolve 
hem, but only to exhort youth not to neglect a 
udy which may be of great advantage to them. 
hall therefore confine myſelf to two reflections, 


ad but lightly touch upon either of them, _ 
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from truth, that is from hiſtory as well ſacred 28 


for ſome time the worſhip of the true God in al 
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of which ſhall relate to the origin of fable, and 
the other to its utility. 


& 8-4 Cl.E- the FIRST. 


of the OR I GIN of FABLE, 
PABLE, which is a medley compoſed of rel 


facts and ornamental falſhoods, took its riſe 


rofane; the ſeveral events of which have been 
altered in different manners and at different times, 
either by popular opinions, or poetical fictions. 

I fay, that fable took its riſe in part from ſacred 
hiſtory, and that irs firſt and principal origin is to 
be found there. The family of Noah perfectly in- 
ſtructed in religion by that holy Patriarch preſerved 


its purity. But when after their fruitleſs endes 
vours to build the tower of Babel, they were dt 
vided and difperſed into different countries; the di 
verſity of language and habitation was ſoon follow- 
ed by an alteration of worthip. Truth, which tl 
then had been conveyed by the ſole channel of tra: 
dition, ſubject to a thouſand variations, and wis 
not yet fixed by ſcripture, the ſecure guardian of 
facts, truth, I ſay, was obſcured by an infinite num- 
ber of fables, and thoſe of the lateſt invention in- 
creaſed the darkneſs of ſuch as were more ancient. 
The tradition of great principles and great events of 
was preſerved amongſt all people not without ſome 
mixture of fiction, but with evident and very dil 
cernible traces of truth; a certain proof that thek 
people were all ſprung from the ſame or iginal, 
Hence aroſe the univerſal notion of one ſupreme 
God, Almighty, the Lord and creator of the world; 
and the conſequence of it, the neceſſity of an out 
ward worſhip by ceremonies and ſacrifices. Hence 


the uniform and general conſent in reſpect to cel. 
tai 
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run facts; the creation of man by the hand of God 
himſelf; his ſtate of happineſs and innocence, im- 
plied by the golden age, when the earth without be- 
ing watered by the ſweat of his brows, or cultivated 
by painful labour, ſupplied him with every thing in 
abundance; the fall of the ſame man, from whence 
aroſe all his misfortunes, and followed by a deluge 
of crimes which brought on an inundation of wa- 
-1| ters; the ſaving of the human race by an ark which 
iſle ſtopt upon a mountain, and laſtly the propagation 
i; of mankind by a fingle man and his three ſons. 
en But the detail of particular actions being leſs im- 
es, portant, and for this reaſon leſs known, was preſent- 
ly altered by fables and fictions; as we clear- 
red h ſee even in the family of Noah, As he was the 
to! father of three children, and the people that were 
in. WJ deſcended of them diſperſed themſelves after the de- 
red ge into three different parts of the world, this hi- 
all WJ ſtory gave occaſion to the fable of Saturn, whoſe 
ca WM three children, according to the poets, divided the 
di. empire of the world amongſt them. | 
di- Cham or Ham is the ſame with Ammon or Jupi- 
w- I ; Japhet, known under this name by the poets, 
til vas allo worſhipped under that of Neptune, be- 
tra; aauſe the maritime countries fell to his ſhare. 
* The poſterity of Shem, ſeveral of whoſe deſcen- 
of Wins had a better ſenſe of religion, left his name 
um- in oblivion, For which reaſon he was taken for the 
in- WM god of the dead and of oblivion. | 
* It is eaſy to ſee upon what the ſcandalous hiſtory 
-nts of Saturn was founded, who was injuriouſly treat- 
ome ed by one of his ſons. | 
al Itis as eaſy to comprehend that the licentiouſneſs of 
ſe Wi: Saturnalia aroſe from an irreverent remem- 
brance of the drunkenneſs of Saturn or Noah. 
eme The ſevere puniſhment of the ſon, who ſaw the 
1d; WM*kcdneſs of Noah, has left among the Pa- 
out- ans the memory of Saturn's indignation, who, ac- 
wording to z Callimachus, made an irrevocable law, 
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that whoever ſhould bchave with the like temerity 
towards the gods, ſhould preſently be deprived of 
light. 6 

1 ""EE many particulars do we obſerve wherein 
Moſes and Bacchus agree; and ſo of a great ma- 
ny others? | 

Here then we have certainly one of the ſources 
of fable, which is the alteration of facts and events 
in hiſtory. 3 

The miniſtry of Angels with reference to men 
has been another. God who had aſſociated the an- 
gels to his ſpiritual nature, to his intelligence and 
immortality, was pleaſed farther to aſſociate them 
to his providence in the government of the world, 
as well in relation to nature and the elements, as to 


to us of angels, which preſide over the waters, the 
winds, the lightning, thunder and earthquakes. lt 
points outs out to us others, who armed with a 
{word of thunder ravage all Egypt, deſtroy a vaſt 
body of people in Jeruſalem by the plague, and ex- 
terminate the army of an impious prince, b There : 
is mention alſo made of an angel who was prince Wi : 
ar.d protector of the empire of the Perſians ; of an- 
other, prince of the empire of the Greeks ; of the WF. 
Arch-Angel Michael, prince of the people of God.. 
The external miniſtry of Angels is as ancient as the We. 
world, as we ſee from the example of the Cheru- WF. 

bim placed at the gate of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, to 
guard the entrance into it. 50 
Noah and the Patriarchs were thoroughly in{truc- A 
ted in this truth, which very nearly concerned them, 
and they were doubtleſs very careful to teach it t 
their families, who by little and little loſing the pu- 
rer and ſpiritual ideas of an inviſible Deity, fixed 
their attention only upon the miniſters of his bene- 
fits and vengeance, And thence it nn ml 
| appes 


a Apec. e. vii. v. i. c. viii. v. I, 5, 7. C xvi. v. 5. 
o Dan. c. x. v. 20, 21. 
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happen that men took their notion of the gods, 
which preſided ſome over the fruits of the earth, 
and others over rivers; ſome over war, others over 
peace, and ſo of all the reſt; of gods, whoſe pow- 
er and miniſtry were limited to certain countries 
and certain people, but were all ſubject to the au- 
thority of a ſupreme God. | 
Another principle of religion generally engraven 
in the minds of all people, alſo made way for the 
multiplicity of the Pagan divinitics ; and that is a con- 
| ſtant perſuaſton that divine Providence preſides over 
all human events, both great and ſmall ; and that no 
: one, without exception, eſcapes its vigilance and care. 


% particulars, to which it was requiſite the Deity ſhould 
ks Wl deſcend, thought to'eaſe him of the trouble by giv- 
the ing every God his peculiar and perſonal function. 
I Singults rebus propria diſponentes officia numinum. 
34 The care of a whole country would have been too 
valt I much bufineſs for a ſingle God; the lands were com- 
e* WM mitted to one, the mountains to another, the Hills 
"WW to a third, and the vallies to a fourth. St Augu- 
ace i ftin reckons up a dozen different divinities all em- 
** ployed about a ſtalk of corn; every one of which, 


%%, Ncording to his particular function, takes a peculiar 
0" care of it at different times, from the moment the 


the i : 

1 ked has been thrown into the carth, till the corn 
r arrives at maturity. 

2, (0 


4 Befides this multitude of inferior gods deſigned 
for theſe mean functions, there are others, ſays St. 
Auguſtin, that are more © conſiderable and of an 


k em : * * 
« 1 bigher rank, as having evidently a more noble ſhare 
1 in the government of the world. | 


. But, adds the ſame father, they are theſe very 
mportant and renowned Gods, which fable has: 
O 2 moſt 


S. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. iv. c. 8. 4 Lib. viii. c. 2. 
Juaſi plebeiam numinum multitudem minutis opuſculis deſtinatum. 

* Numina ſelecta dicuntur . , - quia opera majora ab his admini- 
Fantur in mundo. | | 
"Um mfimam turbam ipſa ignobilitas texit ne obrueretur op- 
Podriis. .. . . Vix ſelectorum quiſpiam, quia non in ſe notam con- 
umeliae inſignis acceperit. Lib. vii. cap. 4. 


e Put men aſtoniſhed at the immenſe number of 
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moſt diſgraced and diſparaged, by attributing 9 
them the moſt ſhameful crimes and moſt deteſtahle 
diſorders, murders, adulteries and inceſts. Where. 
as, in the caſe of thoſe inferior gods, their obſcuri. 
ty and meanneſs has ſecured their honour, by lea. 
ving them in oblivion, And this has beſides been 
a fruitful ſource of fictions, with which the corruy. 
tion of man's heart has ſupplied fable, in order to 
palliate and excuſe the moſt frightful irregularities, 
by the example of the gods themſelves ? 

There was no ſpecies of infamy which was not 
authorized, and even conſecrated, by the worthj 
paid to certain gods. 3 Upon the feſtival of the 
mother of the gods, they ſung ſuch ſongs that the 
mother of a comedian would have bluſhed at; and 
Scipio Naſica, who was choſen by the fenate as the 
titteit man in the republic with whom to lodge her 
ſtatue, would have been grieved to have had his 
own mother a goddeſs at ſuch a rate, or that fle 
had held the place of Cybele. 

h The philoſophers blamed all theſe impure cer 
monies, but with fear, in faint terms, and only with 
in the limits of their own ſchaols. However reliy- 
ous among their diſciples, they followed the people in 
the temples and theatres, where theſe abominations 
took place; and i Seneca, in a work which we hare Y 
loſt, where he rails with great force at theſe facrileg: 
ous ſuperſtitions, declares, notwithſtanding, that? 
wiſe man will externally conform to them, in compli 
ance to the laws of the ſtate, though he knows vel 
that ſuch a worſhip can never pleaſe the gods, but 
muſt only provoke them. Qiiæ omnia ſapiens ſervail 
tanquam legibus juſſa, non tanquam diis grata. 

I do not here propoſe to point out all the ſourtt 
from whence fable has taken its rife, but only 
thew ſome of the moſt common; and in this nu! 


ber we may place the ſenſe of admiration or gry 
| rude 


D5 Sag © — 5 


£ Lib. ii. c. 4, 5. 188 3 
b Etſi non libere praedicando, ſaltem nteunque in diſputatios 
muſſitando, talia fe improbare teſtati ſunt. Lib. vi. C . 

i Ibid. c. 20. 
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nde, which inclined men to annex the idea of di- 
Ile vinity to whatever made an impreſſion on their ima»: 
e. gination, nearly affected them, or ſeemed to procure 
i. them any advantage, ſuch as the ſun, moon, or 
1 ſtars; the fathers. with regard to the children, and 
en children with reſpect to their fathers; the perſons 
1p who had either invented. or carried any uſeful arts- 
to to perfection; the heroes who had diſtinguiſhed 
s, WF themſelves in war by extraordinary valour, or pur- 

ged the land of robbers and diſturbers of the pub- 
not lic tranquillity; and laſtly, all thoſe, who by any: 
io WY virtue or glorious action ſcemed ſuperior to the ge- 
the BW ncrality of mankind. And it is very, vifible, with- 
the out my obſerving it, that profane, as well as ſacred 
nd hictory, has given occation to all thoſe demi-gods 
the and heroes which fable has placed in heaven, by 
her W joining frequently under one and the ſame head 
his and name, ſuch actions as were very diſtinct both as: 
{vc w time, place, and perſons. | 
10 ARTICEE Ts SECOND. 
ligi- 
Gu Of the USEFULNESS of FABLE. 
1008 | 
we WI AT I have already obſerved. concerning the 
eg. borigin of fables, which. owe their birth to: 


ixtion,. error and falſhood, to-the alteration of hi- 


jat 

apl. torical facts, and the corruption of man's heart, 
cl, 247 give reaſon to aſk, whether it is proper to in- 
but truct Chriſtian children in all the fooliſh inventi- 
aliens, abſurd and idle dreams, with which paganiſm 


5s filled the: books of antiquity.. 


nol This ſtudy, when applied to with all the precau- 
F en and wiſdom which religion demands and in- 
wu pres, may be very uſeful to youth. - 12 12 

rat Firſt, it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus: 


Fuiriſt; their Redeemer, who has delivered. them 
on the power of darkneſs, to bring them into the 
00" emirable light of the goſpel. Before him, what 

i O I, yy Wers. 
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were even the wiſeſt and beſt of men, thoſe celebra. 
ted philoſophers, thoſe great politicians, thoſe fa- 
mous legiſlators of Greece, thoſe grave ſenators of 
Rome, in a word, all the beſt governed and wiſeſt 
nations of the world ? Fable informs us, they were 
blind worſhippers of the devil, who bent their knees 
before gold, filver and marble; who offered in- 
cenſe to ſtatues, that were deaf and dumb; who ac- 
knowledged, as Gods, animals, reptiles and plants; 
who were not aſhamed to adore an adulterous Mars, 
a proſtituted Venus, and an inceſtuous Juno, a Ju- 
piter polluted with all manner of criines, and, for 
that reaſon, moſt worthy of the firſt place among 
the gods, 

What great impurities, what monſtrous. abomina- 
tions were admitted into their ceremonies, their ſo— 
lemnities and myſteries? The temples of their gods 
were ſchools of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invitati— 
ons to fin, their groves places of proſtitution, their ſa- 
crifices a frightful mixture of ſuperſtition and cruclty, 

In. this condition were all mankind, except the pco- 
ple of. the Jews, for near four thoufand years. In 
this ſtate were our fathers, and we ſhould have like- 
wiſe been, if the light of the goſpel had not diſperſed 
our darkneſs, Every ſtory in fabulous hiſtory, eve- 
ry circumſtance of the lives of the gods ſhould fil 
us at once with confaſion, admiration and gratitude, 
and ſeem to cry out to us aloud in the words of dt. 
Paul to the Epheſians. k Remember, and forget it 
not, -that being ſprung from Gentiles, ye were /irat- 

ers from the covenants of promiſe, having no hope 
and without God in the world. : 

A ſecond advantage of fable is, that in. diſcover. 
ing to us the abſurd ceremonies and impious max1ms 
of paganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new reſpect 
for the auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian religion and 
the ſanctity of its morals, - We learn from ecclc- 
Kaſtical hiſtory, that an holy | biſhop, in order t 


eradicate 


* Eph. ii. v. 11. 12. "© | f 
Theophilus biſhop of Alexandria. Theod. v. c. 22. N 
. 233 24: Socr. v. c. 16. 
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eradicate entirely all diſpoſitions to idolatry out of 
the minds of the faithful, brought to light and pub- 
licly expoſed all that was found in the infide of a 
temple he had cauſed to be demoliſhed, the bones 
of men, the members of children ſacrificed to de- 
vils, and ſeveral other footſteps of the ſacrilegious 
worſhip, which the pagans paid to their deities. 
The ſtudy of fable thould produce a like effect in 
the mind of every ſenſible perſon, and it is this uſe 
that the holy fathers and all the apologiſts of Chri- 
ſtianity have made of it, 

It is impoſſible to underſtand the books which 
have been written upon this ſubject, without having 
ſome knowledge of fabulous hiſtory. St. Augu- 
ſtin's great work, intitled, De Civitate Dei, which 
has done ſo much honour to the church, is at the 
ſame time both a proof of what I lay down, and a per- 
fect model of the manner how we ought to ſanctify 
profane ſtudies. The ſame may be ſaid of the o- 
ther fathers, who have gone upon the ſame plan 
from the beginning of Chriſtianity, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Theodo- 
re- ret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and eſpecially St. Clement 
ſed of Alexandria, whoſe Stromata are not to be un- 
re- derſtood by any one, that is not verſed in this part 
fill ef ancient learning. Whereas the knowledge of 
de, fable makes the underſtanding of them extremely 
St, eaſy, which we ought to look upon as no ſmall ad- 
tit vantage. 
an- It is alſo very uſeful (and particularly to youth 
e for whom I write) for the underſtanding both of 

Greek, Latin, French and Engliſh authors, in read- 
er- ing of which they muſt be often at a ſtand without 
ins i ſome acquaintance with fable. I do not ſpeak only 
vt of the poets, to whom we know it is a kind of na- 
and i tural language; it is alſo frequently made uſe of by 
cle orators, and ſometimes, by an unhappy application, 
r 10 fupplies them with very lively and eloquent turns: 
cate WM Such, for inſtance, amongſt a great many others, 

s the following paſſage in Tully's oration concern» 
ais Michridates king of Pontus. The orator takes 

notice, 


1 5 Fable. 
notice, m that this prince, flying before the Romans 
after the loſs of a battle, found means to eſcape out 
of the hands of his covetous conquerors, by ſcat- 
tering upon the road, from time to time, a part of 
his treaſures and fpoils In like manner, ſays he, 
as is told of Medea, that when ſhe was purſucd Mt: 
by her father, in the ſame country, ſhe ſcattered the 
members of her brother Abfyrtus, whom ſhe had 
cut to pieces, along the way, that his care in ga- 
thering up the diſperſed members, and his grief at Wt 
the ſight of ſo ſad a ſpectacle, might retard his pur. 
fuit. The reſemblance is exact, except that, as Wl 
Tully remarks, Meta, the father of Medea, was Wc 
ſtopped in his courſe by ſorrow, and the Romans WI". 
by joy. | 

8 are different ſpecies of books expoſed tot! 
the view of the whole world, ſuch as pictures, prints, Vn: 
tapeſtry, and ſtatues, Theſe are ſo many riddles ar 
thoſe who are ignorant of fabulous hiſtory, from {War 
whence their explication is frequently to be taken, io 
Theſe matters are likewiſe frequently brought into Wan 
diſcourſe, and it is not, in my opinion, over agree: 
able to fit mute, and ſeem ſtupid in company, for of 
want of being inſtructed, whilſt young, in a matter 
ſo eaſy to be learnt. g 

All theſe reafons have ever made me with, that 

fomebody would be at the pains to draw up an hi- 
ſtory of the fabulous times, which might be put in- 
to the hands of all the world, and be expreſly cal: 
culated' for the uſe. of youth, F. ' Galtruchivs's 
work is ſomewhat of this kind, but it is too ſhort; 
as is alſo F. Jouvenci's treatiſe, intitled, Appendix 
de Diis, which otherwiſe is excellent. M. V Abbe 
Bannier's performance, in three volumes, contain 
moſt of what is wanting upon this ſubject, the {ſub 
ſtance of it being taken from hiſtory itſelf, which 
is the beſt ſyſtem in this kind, and explains the 
different ſources of it with great ſolidity and © 
rudition. But this work is roo learned and toc 


large for the boys, as that alſo of F. eee 
. | wow) 


=: Pro lege Manil. n. 22. 


me MW would be; of which he has given us ſuch a plan, as 
ur makes us wiſh the work was finiſhed, There has 
at- been lately publiſhed a book, entitled, Dictionnaire 
of MW la fable. It may be very uſeful in clearing up 
he; any difficulties relating to fable, which may occur 
1:4 ia reading, but is not a continued hiſtory. | 
the One ſingle volume of a reaſonable length, might 
nad be made to contain the moſt confiderable and re- 
ga- markable facts, and ſuch as would contribute moſt 
at to the underſtanding of authors. I ſhould think it 
ur- MW would be adviſcable to omit what barely relates to 
learning, as it would render the ſtudy of fable more 
vas difficult and leſs agreeable, or at leaſt, to throw all 
ans reflections of this kind into ſhort notes; but it 
would be abſolutely requifite, to throw out every 
to ching that might be prejudicial to purity of man- 
ts, ners, and not only to leave out any ſtory, but even 
; Many expreſſion that might give the leaſt offence to 
om any chaſte or chriſtian ears. I have engaged a per- 
cn, Won, who has a great deal of knowledge, judgment 
nto Hand picty, to undertake this ſmall performance, 
ee · Nrhich cannot but be very uſeful to all young perſons 
for of both ſexes ; and I hope in a little time it will be 
in a condition to be publiſhed. 


Gp. 71 
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PEfides the events contained in hiſtory, and the 

reflections which are the natural conſequence of 
hem, this ſtudy contains ſtill another part, which, 
bough leſs neceſſary and agreeable indeed, may yet 
de very uſeful, if made with judgment and diſcre- 
jon; I mean the knowledge of uſages, cuſtoms, 
nd whatever elſe is underſtood by the name of an- 
Equities, The readers of hiſtory are in ſome re- 
pect like travellers, There is generally ſome end 
ropoſed, either of going into their own country, or 
0 ſome other places, whither their buſineſs or their 
intereſt 
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intereſt leads them; and it is this end, this motixe, 
which puts them in action, and ſets them a- going, 
Notwithſtanding, if they have leiſure and curio— 
fity, they take care by the way, to examine what- 
ever they meet worth notice, and inſert it in 
the journals or memoirs they draw up for their 
own private. uſe, Thus alſo we ſhould act in ſtu- 


dying hiſtory, befides the ſeries of facts and e. 


vents, and the wiſe reflections ariling from them, 


we ſhould carefully collect whatever relates to uſi- 
ges, cuſtoms, laws, arts, and a thouſand other cu- 


rious branches of knowledge, which ſerve as orna- 
ments to the mind, and likewiſe contribute very 


much to the perfect underſtanding of what we read, 


The Uſefulneſs of the Study of Antiquities, 


This ſtudy, to a certain degree, is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to all maſters, There are, in all authors, à 
great many expreſſions, alluſions, and compariſons, 


which cannot be underſtood without it; and it is 


ſcarce poffible without it to make one ſingle ſtep in 


the reading of hiſtory, and not be puzzled with dit- 
ficulties, which a very flight knowledge of antiquity 
would frequently reſolve. Let any one lighitly run 
over the firſt book of Livy, which, with the origin 
of the Roman people, contains that of the greateſt 
part of their laws and cuſtoms, and he will ſoon be 
ſenfible of the utility and advantage of the ſtudy | 
am now recommending, | 

I know that this ſtudy, like all others, if carried 
too far, has its rocks and dangers. 'There is a kind 
of obſcure and ill- managed learning, which is em- 
ployed only upon queſtions equally vain and frivo. 
lous, which hunts after what is moſt abſtruſc and 
uncommon in every fubje&, and is almoſt wholly 
confined to the diſcovery of ſuch things as are ablo- 


lutely ſuperfluous, and which it is often better to be 


ignorant of than to know. n Seneca, in more than 
| one 


Ecce Romanos quoque invaſit inane ſtudium ſuperyacua diſceu- 


| di. Lib. de brey. vit. cap. xiv. 


Moe fe CEE . ? 8 — — — — — 


me place, complains of this bad taſte, which taking 
riſe amongſt the Greeks, transferred itſelf to the Ro- 
mans, and began to ſeize upon the nation. o He 
obſerves, that there 1s, in point of ſtudy, as in every 
thing elſe, a vicious exceſs and intemperance ; that 
it is no leſs blameable to collect at a vaſt expence, an 
heap of uſeleſs knowledge, than of ſuperfluous fur- 
niture; that this ſort of learning is calculated only 
to make men impertinent, fooliſhly poſſeſſed with a 
notion of their own merit, and at the bottom really 
ignorant. Speaking of Didymus, the famous gram- 
marian, who had wrote four thouſand volumes, 
wherein he hath examined abundance of uſeleſs 
nueſtions, not worth remembering ; I ſhould have 
hought him wretched enough, ſays Seneca, if he 
ad been condemned, I ſay, not to write, but only 
o read ſuch a heap of trifles. Quatuor millia libro- 
rum Didymus grammaticus ſcripit ; miſer, fi tam mul- 
ja ſupervacua legiſſet. | 


2. 
1 ? Juvenal alſo juſtly derides the bad taſte of ſome 
it a perſons 
ny © Plus ſcire velle, quam fit ſatis, intemperantiæ genus eft.... An tu 


il imas reprehendendum, qui ſupervacua uſu ſibi comparat, et pre- 
joſarum rerum pompam in domo explicat? non putas eum qui oc- 
upatus eſt in ſupervacua literarum ſupellectile? quid quod iſta libe- 
dium artium conſectatio moleſtos, verboſos, intempeſtivos, ſibi 


ig kcentes facit, et ideo non dicentes neceſſaria, quia ſuper vacua di- 
ateſt N crunt. Epiſt. 88. 
n be ? Sed vos ſæ vas imponite leges, 


Ut præceptori verborum regula conſtet; 

Ut legat hiſtorias; auctores noverit omnes 

; Tanquem ungues digitoſque ſuos, ut forte rogatus 
rried Dun petit aut thermas, aut Phœbi balnea, dicat 
kind Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque novereæ 
Anchemoli; dicat, quot Aceltes vixerit annos, 


| oY Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas., Juv, liy. 3. Sat. 7. 
1 hard laws upon the maſter lay. 


: Be ſure he knows exactly grammar rules, 
holly And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools; 
abſo - A author, ev'ry poet to an hair; 
U That, aſk'd the queſtion, he may ſcarce deſpair 

10 To tell who nurs'd Anchiſes, or to name 

than Anchemolus's ſtepmother, and whence ſhe came: 

one fon long Acetic: lived, u hat ftorcs of wine 
Ne gave to the depaiting Trojan line. 
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_— .- Of Antiquities, 
perſons in his time, who were not ſatisfied unleſs a 
preceptor directly could give an anſwer to a thouſand 
abſurd and ridiculous queſtions. It is, in ſhort, to be 
little acquainted with the value of time, and to ſpend 
one's pains and labour to very bad purpoſe, to employ 
them in the ſtudy of ſuch difficulties and obſcurities, 
as are at the fame time, according to 4 Tully's obſer- 
vation, unneceflary, and often rrifling and vain, 


T urpe eſt difficiles. habere nugas, 
Et flultus labor eſt ineptiarum. MaRT1at, 


A judicious maſter will carefully avoid falling in. 
to this miſtake. In applying himſelf to hiſtory and 
antiquities, he will not carry his enquiries too far, 
but be guided in this point by prudence and diſcre- 
tion, He will remember what r Quintilian ſays, that 
It is a fooliſh and pitiful vanity, to be over curious 
in knowing all that the worſt authors have ſaid upon 
a ſubject; that ſuch an occupation very idly waſtes 
the time and pains which ought to be better em- 
ployed; and that among the virtues and perfections i. 
of a good maſter, it is none of the leaſt to be igno- WM | 
rant in ſome particulars. Ex quo mihi inter virtutei 4 
grammatici habebitur, aliqua neſcire, £ 

There is an art of making theſe dry and ordin- WF. 
rily tedious matters very agreeable, by intermixing Wl © 
them with ſhort ſtories and reflections ; by removing or 
from them moſt of the thorns and difficultics, and 
leaving only the flower, in a manner, for the boys 
to gather, by exalting their taſte, and awakening 
their curioſity with ſuch particular circum ftances a 
are likely to make an impreſſion ; in a word, by 
making them fond of this kind of exerciſe, and ex: 

pect it with a ſort of impatience. ; 
With theſe precautions we cannot too much It 


commend the ſtudy of antiquities, either to ſcholars 
| | or 


 Alterum eſt vitium, quod quidam nimis magnum ſtudium mu 
tam que operam in res obſcuras atque difciles conferunt, caſcngue 
non neceſſarias. Offic. lib. 1. n. 19. r Quintil. lib. 1, cP b. 
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or maſters. The latter eſpecially ſhould look upon 
it as an eſſential branch of their duty. It is a part 
e of learning, not only ſuitable to their character, but 
| WT ibſolutely neceffary for all ſuch perſons as are de- 
y figncd by their ſtation to ſtudy and teach the belles 
, WH /:itres. The univerſity has, in all ages, been diſtin- 
- WT cuiſhcd by this particular, as well as in every other 


reſpect, She has conſtantly ſent abroad all forts of 
learned men, who have done honour to literature 
and the nation, by the valuable works they have 
Ly publiſhed, Turnebus, Muretus, Buchanan, Scaliger, 


Caſaubon, and the many others, who have taught 


n. or ſtudied in the univerſity of Paris. | 

1d It is incumbent on us to ſupport their glory, and 
ir, to look upon their reputation as a rich inheritance, 
e which we ought to tranſmit to our ſucceſſors in all 
1% its value, and not ſuffer it to be ſpent or laviſhed by 
sour idlencſs and indolence. We ſee ſeveral of our 
02 Wi brethren in the univerſity diſtinguith themſelves in 
ic Wi different kinds of literature, according to their par- 
No ticular taſte and inclination, either by compoſitions 
dns in proſe, or in Greek or Latin verſes; or by a dili- 
10" gent ſtudy of rhetoric and the old rhetoricians ; of 
es the art of poctry, and the writers who had treated 
| it; of grammar in general, and all its parts; by an 
mr exact knowledge of the ancient authors of the 
oo Greek and Roman hiſtory, and of the antiquities 
ne of both nations. We are allowed a noble emula- 
and WY uon in this point, and we ſhould all of us ſtrive to 
075 equal, and, if poſſible, even to excel thoſe who have 
"I gone before us. 


* It is not only the glory of the univerſity which is 
berein concerned, but the honour of the nation 
ought ſenſibly to affect us. Some neighbouring 
countries ſcem inclined to deprive us of the glory of 
1 re learning, by their extraordinary application to the 
Iciences, and by the great and learned works with 
which they enrich the public. They cannot deny 
lie French their excellency in eloquence and poetry, 
n the ſtudy of polite learning, in the beauty and 
Vol. IV. P delicacy 
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delicacy of compoſition ; the age of Lewis le Grand 
having been to us what the age of Auguſtus was 
formerly to the Romans, that is, the rule and mo- 
del of good taite in every kind, In preſerving this 
glorious part of our ancient inheritance with care 
and jealouſy, we muſt not neglect another, which 
ought allo to be very valuable to us, and it is the 
perfection of our condition to join both together, x 
good taſte of the belles lettres with that of erudition, 

Theſe two parts, though very different, are not 
incompatible, and ſhould be ready to lend each o- 
ther a mutual aſſiſtance; in thort, erudition makes 
a quite different figure, when ſupported by elegant 
and beautiful compoſition ; fuch as we ſee in the 
works of Muretus, Manutius, and a great many o- 
ther illuſtrious learned men, who have done ſuch 
honour to literature ; and on the other fide, the 
delicacy of compoſition receives very conſiderable 
improvements from the ſolidity and multiplicity of 
thoughts, and materials ſupplied by erudition. 

I know not whether J am blinded by a love to my 
country, and prejudiced for a body of which I have 
the honour to be a member, but in my opinion the 
two characters I have quit mentioned, are happily Nu 
united in moſt of the memoirs which the royal aca- lf 0: 
demy of inſcriptions and belles lettres have publiſhed, Will 4 
We find there a conſiderable part of antiquities ex: 
plained with great clearneſs and eloquence. I hae 
made great uſe of them in the little I relate here. to 
The twofold title this academy bears of in/criptios i fi 
and belles lettres, ſufficiently ſhews, that their de- 01 
ſign is to unite the polite part of literature with the Wi tic 
depth of erudition. Not to mention ſeveral other n. 
learned members of this body, ſuch as were Wn: 
L' Abbe Fraguier, and M. L'Abbe Maſſien, theſ 
have lately loſt an excellent perſon, who had bot 
theſe qualities in an eminent degree, I mean the 
younger M. Boivin, the royal profeſſor in ti 
Greek tongue, keeper of the king's library, and 


one of the forty in the French academy, He had 
| 7 
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vaſt fund of erudition, and I queſtion whether 
any man in all Europe was more thoroughly maſter 
of the Greek tongue than he ; and yet at the ſame 
time he compoſed in three languages, Greek, Latin 


extremely elegant, Several of the moſt able profeſ- 
ſors in the univerſity never failed to lay their com- 
poſitions before him, and always found an advantage 
from his criticiſm, which was equally modeſt and 


younger than me, I always looked upon him as my 
maſter in matters of polite learning, eſpecially where 
the Greek was concerned, and I ſtand indebted to 
him for a great part of the little I have known. 
0- It is this erudition which young maſters ſhould 
ch aim at, who are ſeriouſly inchned to follow their 
the own ſtudies, and direct thoſe of others. Nor ſhould 
ble WW they be frightened with the length and difficulty of 
of the labour; for by ſetting apart a certain portion 
of their time every day for the reading of ancient 
my authors, they will by little and little make fo rich a 
ive collection in this kind, as themſelves will afterwards 
the be aſtoniſhed at; let them but begin, make the beſt 
diy WY ue of their time, and take down their remarks with 
ca- Wi order and perſpicuity. But a man mutt have alrea- 
ed. d) ſome tincture of erudition, before he can know 
ex- what it is proper for him to obſerve as he reads. 
ae Thus to confine myſelf to the preſent point, it were 
re, bo be wiſhed that a maſter, before he engages in the 
[015 WW fiudy of the ancient hiſtorians, would ar leaſt run 
de- over what Roſinus has written upon the Roman an- 
the WW tiquities. This is not a work of much labour, and 
her I Pay notwithſtanding be of great advantage to young 
M. naſters in the perutal of authors, by making them 
nc "ientive to ſeveral things which otherwiſe might e- 
ooh WW ſcape them. We have a ſmall Latin treatiſe, by F. 
the Wi Gantel the jeſuit, entitled, De Romana Republica, 
the hich is very proper for young beginners. There 
and alſo one in French, but very conciſe, called, A.- 
hal ge des Antiquites Ramaines, which may be put in- 
: #2 to 


and French, either in proſe or verſe, in a manner 


judicious. For my own part, though he was much 
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to the hands of the boys, till a better is expreſſ) 


drawn up for their uſe; and I hope ſome {kilfy] 
maſter will take upon himſelf this little work, A 
good part of what relates to antiquities may be re. 
duced to ſeven or eight heads, viz. religion, politics, 
war, navigation, public monuments, and buildings, 
games, battles, fpectacles, arts and ſciences, and the 
uſages of common life, ſuch as meals, habits, mo- 
ney, &c. 

Every one of theſe parts contains a great many o- 
thers. For inſtance, under the title of religion are 
comprehended the gods, the prieſts, the temple, 
the veſſels, and other inſtruments employed in ſeve- 
ral acts of religion, the ſacrifices, feaſts, vows and 
oblations, oracles and predictions; and under the title 
of political government, the comitia or aſſemblies, 
the different offices of magiſtracy, the laws and judg - 
ments; and ſo of all the reſt. | 

There are abundance of curious points, and ſuch 
as certainly deſerve to be taken notice of, which a 
maſter that has fome knowledge in this ftudy may 
obſerve to his ſcholars, as occaſion offers, and which 
in time will ſupply them with an abundance of uſe- 
ful and agreeable points of knowledge, at no great 
expence of pains. A few examples wilt explain my 
meaning, and ſhew how ferviceable the ſtudy of 
antiquities may be towards exciting the curioſity of 
youth, and inſpiring them with a taſte for learning, 
or even to inſtit into them the uſeful principles of 
morality and religion. I ſhall here confine myſelf 
to one ſingle article relating to arts, and ſhall treat 
only of a very ſmall part of them. 


Fats and Reflections relating to the Invention of Ar. 


It is of great moment, as we read, to obſerve 


carefully the origin of arts and ſciences, their dit 


ferent progreſs, their declenſion and fall; the rare 


and curious facts, which occur upon this unge ; 
| the 


* 
the illuſtrious men, who have excelled in them; the 
Princes, who have made the ſtudy of them flouriſh, 
by giving protection and encouragement to ſuch 
perſons, as have diſtinguiſhed themielves by their 
{kill in any art; nor muſt we omit the diſcoverics, 
which have eſcaped the enquiries of the ancients, 
and been reſerved for later ages. I ſhall here ipeak. 
only to the two laſt articles, and content myſelf with 
pointing out ſome few examples, to which I fhall 
aid ſomething upon meaſurcs and coins. 


I. Diſcoveries unknown to the Ancients, 


In the deſcription of battles, with which authors 
abound, youth often find the cavalry mentioned, but 
ſellom obſerve one thing, which is very ſurpriſing in 
itſelf and ſcarce comprehenſible ; which is, that anci- 


ently the horſemen never made uſe of ſtirrups. They 


muſt either, when grown heavy with age, have been 
put upon their horſes by their grooms, if they had 
any; or have taken the advantage of a higher 
ground, or of ſome ftone, or a trunk of a tree. 
Plutarch obſerves, that Gracchus placed ſtones at 
certain diſtances upon the great roads, to aflift 
horſemen in mounting on horſeback. 

We are with reaſon ſurpriſed, that the ancients: 
never made ufe of glaſs. for their windows, Glaſs: 
however was in uſe amongſt them; without menti- 
oning the looking glaſſes and large panes, which. 
were the ornaments of their chambers, they made: 
vaſes, cups and goblets of glaſs, which perfectly imi- 
ated cryſtal, and were none of the leaſt ornaments; 
of their buffets. What could be more eaſy than toglaze: 
heir windows with it, and yet this was what the: 
ancients neyer did, | 

They likewiſe never uſed any linen for their ſhirts, 
Which however is ſo neat and wholeſome; and this: 
Fas one of the reaſons which made bathing ſo abſo- 
utzly neceflary amongſt them. 

P 3 * 
In vit. Gracch 
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It is alſo proper to obſerve to pupils, that ſeveral of 
the molt neceſſary inventions of lite, ſuch as water. 
mills, wind-mills, ſpectacles, the compaſs, printing, 
and a great many others of the like nature, were un- 
known to the ancients; and that we owe the great. 
eſt part of theſe rare and valuable inventions to the 
barbarous ages, in which the {ſtupidity and ignorance 
{till prevailed, that the eruption of the northern pe- 
ople enemies and deſtroyers of all the works of art, 
had ſpread over all Europe. How many diſcoveries 
have been made in aſtronomy by means of the tele WM: 
ſcope ? bow great a change has the compaſs made in 
Navigation ? t 
It is highly proper upon this occaſion to obſerve, 
that the invention of arts ought not to be attributed WM 
to human induſtry alone, but to a peculiar provi. We 
dence, which uſually concealing itſelf under ſuch Wi 
circumſtances, as ſeem to be the effect of chance, Wk 
conducts mankind by degrees to wonderful diſcove- WF 
Ties, in order to procure for them at appointed {ca- ft! 
ſons the neceſſities and conveniencies of life. This {oi 
is a truth confefled by the hęathen them elves, and Wn 
t Tully running over what was moſt uſeful and va- iſa! 
_ Juable in nature, owns that all this would have re- pe 
mained in oblivion and buried in the bowels of the {dc 
earth, if God had not diſclofed the knowledge and iſe 
uſe of it to man. ac 
To confirm this reflection and render the truth et 
more evident, it may be proper to explain at large 
to youth the particular circumſtance of the compaß; 
and ſuchan account cannot but be very pleaſing to them. 
The compaſs then, they may be told, is a ſmall box, in 
which there is incloſed a needle, that has been 
touched by a loadſtone, and ſo ſupported that it 
may eaſily be turned every way. This needle by vi- 
tue of the loadſtone, which has touched it, always 
conſtantly directs itſelf ſo. as to fix very near upon 
the meridian line, turning one of its extremities to- 
* wards the north, and the other towards the ſouth, 
and by this means diſcovers to the pilot the cou 
: 0 


* 


4 Cis, lid. i. de Divin. n. 116, 
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he ſteers. The ancients before the invention of the 
compaſs, could not fail very far in the open fea, as 
they had no other guidance thar the tun and ſtars ;' 
and when this affiſtance failed them, they went on 
by chance, and knew not what courſe the veſſel took 
for which reaſon they never removed very far from 
the coaſts, nor ventured to undertake any long voy- 
ages. The compatls has removed theſe difficulties, as 
it conſtantly ſhews where the north and ſouth lie, let 
the weather be what it will by day or night, and by 
aneceflary conſequence ſhews which is the eaſt and 
which is the welt, and certainly points out the 
courſe the veſlel is to take. 

The diſcovery of the new world, and conſequent- 
y the ſalvation of abundance of ſouls, depended up- 
on the invention of the compaſs; and 'tis ſurpriſing 
it ſhould have lyen ſo long concealed. For it has been 
known in Europe but about three hundred years, 
The ancients were perfectly acquainted with one of 
the two ſpecific virtues of the loadſtone, to wit, that 
of attracting and ſupporting iron; how came they 
not to diſcover the other of turning and fixing iſtelf 
aways towards the north and ſouth, which now ap- 
pears to us ſo eaſy and natural a diſcovery? Who 
does not clearly ſee, that God who makes men at- 
tentive to the effects of nature, or heedleſs of them 
according to his own deſigns and good pleature, had 
reſerved this important diſcovery in his eternal de- 
rees, for the ſcaſon in which he was pleaſed that the 
goſpel ſhould be tranſported into thoſe countries, which 
bil then were inacceflible to our ſhips, as they were 
eparated from us by immenſe tracts of fea, which 
ould not be croſſed over, as God had not yet taken 
Way the obſtacle to our entrance into them? 

In ſpeaking of the veſſels of the ancients to the 
pupils, it will be proper to inform them, that the 
earned differ much about the manner in which the 
anks of oars were diſpoſed. There are ſome, ſays 
de Montfaucon, who will have them placed long- 
s, almoſt in the fame manner as the ranks of 
OAS 
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oars are now placed in galleys; others, and among 
this number himfelf, are of opinion, that the ranks 
of the biremes, the triremes, the quinqueremes, or 
pentiremes, and the reſt which have been multipli. 
ed to the number of forty in certain veſlels, were ſet 
one above another; not perpendicularly, for this 
would be impoſſible; but obliquely, and as it were 
by ſteps; and this they prove by abundance of paſ. 
ſages from ancient authors, But what is {till more 
deciſive in favour of this opinion, the ancient mo- 
numents, and eſpecially the column of Trajan, re 
preſent theſe ranks one above another; yet adds, F, 
Montfaucon, the beſt of our ſeamen ſay, that this is 
impoſſible, All thoſe, ſays he, with whom I hare WM 
diſcourſed upon this fubject, ſome of which are per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction, and of abilities known Wn 
to the whole world, agree in the ſame opinion. 
Without any great {kill in matters relating to the 
ſea, it is eaſily conceived, that there muſt have ben 
an almoſt inſuperable difficulty in the werking of 
veilels of extroardinary bigneſs, ſuch as were thoſe 
of » Ptolemy Philopator King of Egypt, and Hiero 
King of Syracuſe. The veſſels of Hiero built by the 
direction of Archimedes, had one of them twenty 
ranks of oars and the other forty. This lait was 
two hundred and eighty cubits long, thirty eight 
broad, and about fifty cubits high. The oars ot 
'thoſe who held the higheft rank were thirty 
eight cubits long. It appears by the column of Tr 
Jan, that in the biremes and triremes, there was only 
one rower to every oar, It is not eaſy to decide fo 
the reſt. 'Thus * Plutarch obſerves, that the veſſel of 
Ptolemy, which was more like an immoveabi 
building than a fhip, was only for pomp and 
ſhow, and not for uſe. Livy ſays «almoſt thi 
fame thing of the ſhip of Philip King of Mac: 
don, which had ſixteen ranks of oars. » 7 
es Phil; 


= A deſcription of them may be ſeen in Athenzus, lib v. 
* In vit. Demetr. Y Livy. lib. XXXill.. u- 30, 
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; RY Philippus naves omnes tectas tradere, quin et regiam 
or WY 11am inhabilis prope magnitudinis, quam ſeædecim ver- 
i. WH fi remorum agebant. Vegetius reckons only among 
et chips of a reaſonable bigneſs and fit for war, the 
\is WM quinqueremes and thoſe of leſs rank; and there is 
re ſcarce mention made of any others amongſt authors. 
if. Il ſeems farther evident, that from the time of Au- 
re MWeuſtus they ſcarce ever made uſe of veſſels with more 
0. ranks of oars than the triremes and the biremes. 
res But to paſs a right judgment upon the working 
F. Nof theſe veſſels of ſuch extraordinary bigneſs, a man 
sis nmuſt have ſeen them with his own eyes. Y We read 
ave Who! the {hips of Demetrius king of Syria, which had 
er. Wlixtecn ranks of oars. Before his time, there bad 
wa ever been ſeen any thing like them. Their agility, 
ſays Plutarch, their ſpeed, and their eaſineſs in tack- 
the ing about, was ſtill more admirable than their enor- 
cn nous bulk. All this was the invention of that 
of rince, who had a wonderful genius for arts, and 
found out abundance of things unknown to the ar- 
bitects. Theſe ſhips were the admiration of man- 
kind in his age, who could not have believed this 
lad been poſſible, if they had not ſeen it. 


* 


; ole be very careful to obſerve exactly whatever re- 
ates to the building of veſſels, their forms and dif- 
erent kinds, and to the different alterations that 


og „ *- Hay pp ; 

for gation, in the deſcriptions they give us of fleets 
el off" engagements at ſea. 

cab muſt however advertiſe youth in general, that 


here are certain wonderful facts related by the an- 


and 
the hents, upon which they would do well to ſuſpend 
Jace eir belief a while, till they have been more care- 
M h examined. 2 Pliny fays, that in the time of Ti- 


erius, they had found out the ſecret of making glaſs 
aleable ; but this invention was entirely ſtifled, 


Flut. in vit. Demetr. Diod. Sic. lib. xx. 
Lid. Xxxvi. cap. 6. 


have made theſe remarks, to ſhew how impor-, 
ant it is, in reading the Greek and Latin authors, 


ave happened in ſea affairs, with reference to na- 


far 


* 
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for fear it ſhould leflſen the price and value of gold, 
filver, and all forts of metals. à Dion tells us of 2 
workman, who deſignedly letting a glaſs veil, 
which he offered to Tiberius, fall to the ground, 
preſently gathered up the pieces, and after he had 
handled them a little, ſhewed the veſlel whole and 
without a fracture, Other authors after Pliny have 
related the ſame fact; and yet the learned declare, 
that this pretended malleability of glais is a mere 
chimera, abſolutely rejected by ſound phyſics. And 
Pliny himſelf owns, that what was ſaid of it was 
grounded more on report, than any certain foun- 
dation. | 
I queſtion whether more credit is due to what the 
ſame b Pliny relates of a ſmall fiſh, called by the 
Greeks Echeneis, and by the Latins Remora, which 
faitening itſelf in the rudder of the galley, that car- 
ried the emperor Caligula, ſtopt its courſe in ſuch a 
manner, that four hundred rowers were unable to 
move it one way or other. 


II. Honours paid to learned Men. N 


There are many things proper to be obſerved in g 
ancient hiſtory concerning the honours paid to ſuch 
as have been inventors of arts. or have carried them We: 
to perfection, or in general to the learned of the Wd: 
firſt rank, who have been diſtinguiſhed in a parti. ch 
cular manner. But my deſign does not admit me Wiki 
to dwell long upon this ſubject, affecting as it s Wh 
to Us. 
e One cannot read the letter, which Philip king Wt 
of Macedon wrote to Ariſtole, without admiring to be 
find that it was a greater ſatisfaction to this prince With 
to have the firit philoſopher of his age, and the 
moſt learned man the world ever produced, for 2 Hiri 
tutor to his ſon, than it was-to have been his father. WW | 
'The fingular value that Alexander the Great had Wha 


for the poems of Homer, and the reſpect he paid * 
the 


Lib. lvii. p. 6ry. * Aul. Gel. lib. ix, cap- 3 
d Lib, xxxi. c. 1. | ; 
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the memory of Pindar, when he ſtormed the city of 
Thebes, have gained him no leſs reputation than all 
his conqueſts; and we almoſt as much admire him, 
when diſmifling the pomp of royalty, he chuſes to 
diſcourſe familiarly with the famous painters and 
{culptors of his time, as when marching at the head 
of his army, he ſpreads an univerſal terror. 

The glorious protection which Mecænas gave men 
of letters, employing all the intereſt he had with his 
prince in doing them ſervice, has rendered his name 
immortal, and acquired the age of Auguſtus the 
glory of being always regarded as the golden age of 
literature, and the rule of good taſte in every kind 
of learning, | | 

d When we read that the King of Spain and Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, going one day to a public act, which 
was held in the new univerſity of Alcala, inſiſted up- 
on the rector's walking between them, (a prerogative 
which that univerſity has ever ſince preſerved,) it is 
plain that this public homage was not paid to the per- 
ſon of the rector, but that a great king and a great 
miniſter intended by this means to inſpire a taſte for 


learning and the ſciences, which always return the 


glory with uſury which they receive from princes. 
The ſingular privileges which our kings formerly 
granted to the univerſity of Paris, the mother and mo- 
del of all others, aroſe from the ſame principle; and 
the reputation which it has acquired to itſelf and the 
kingdom throughout the whole Chriſtian world, thews 
flat the kings who have been our founders have not 


been miſtaken in their views, and that all their expec- 


ations have been more than fulfilled ; and thus it will 
be in all ages Arts and ſciences will always flouriſh in 
the ſtates, where they are honoured; and, in return, 
ey will reflect infinite honour upon the ſtates and 

princes, who give them encouragement, 
| cannot here avoid inſerting a fact which lately 
happened, and almoſt within our own view; a fact 
wich deſerves to be celebrated in all languages, and 
inſcribed 


* Hiſt. de Ximen. par M. Fléchier, lib. vi. 
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medes of our age, both for the ſublimity of his re. 
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inſcribed in ſhining characters in all records of lite. 
rature, It is what paſled in England at the inter. 
ment of the famous Sir Iſaac Newton, the Archi. 


ſonings in theory, and the force of his induſtrioy 
and inventive genius in practice, I ſhall only tran- 
ſcribe what is ſaid upon this ſubject in the beautiful 
panegyric made upon him by M. de Fontenelle, with 
his uſual eloquence, at the opening of the academy 
of ſciences in the year 1727. | 

His body was expoſed upon a bed of ſtate in the 
e Jeruſalem chamber, a place from whence perſons 
of the higheſt rank, and ſometimes crowned heads, 
ts arecarricd to their graves. He was conveyed thence 
into Weſtminſter Abbey, the pall being ſupported 
« by my Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Montroſe 
* and Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, 
% and Macclesfield, Theſe fix Englith pecrs, who 
„ diſcharged this ſolemn office, give room to judge 
«© what a number of perſons of diſtinction muſt have 
* made up the funeral pomp. The biſhop of Roche: 
ce ſter read the ſervice, attended by the whole clergy of 
* the church. The body was interred near the en- 
* trance into the choir, We mult go back to inc an. 
e cient Greeks, if we would find examples of a like 
% veneration paid to learning, Sir Haac Newton's 
“ family copies {till nearer the example of Greece, by 
© a monument they are about to erect for him, which 
ce will coſt a conſiderable ſum, The dean and chap- 
ce ter of Weſtminſter have allowed it to be raiſcdi 
« a part of the Abbey, which has often been refu 
*« ſed to noblemen of the firſt rank. No county, 
ce or family, though he had choſen them, could hate 
© expreſſed more gratitude to his memory.” 

J have no need to aſk pardon for this digreſſion 
Whoever has the leaſt regard for the public good and 


La) 


the honour of learning, cannot but be very much at j 
fected with this kind of ſolemn homage, which th | F 


nobility of a powerful kingdom, as it were in the nan 


of the whole nation, pays to learning and merry / 
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* III. F the Meaſures of Time and Place, and of anci- 


ki ent Coins. | 
ed 8 : : 
9 I add this article not with a deſign to enter into 


the diſcuſſion of theſe points, which are generally 
every difficult, but to give youth a flight knowledge 
of them, and to lay before them a table of the dif- 
ferent ſums, which often occur in authors, and 
which, of themſelves, do not preſent to the mind 
any clear idea of their value. The elder e Pliny 


time, gained five hundred thouſand ſeſtertia a year. 
Apud majores Roſcius Hiſtris H. 8. quingenta annua 
meritaſſe proditur. We read in f Paterculus, that 
Paulus Amilius brought two hundred millions of 
ſeſtertia into the public treaſury, Bis millies centies 
H. S. erario contulit. Youth do not expreſly know 
the value of theſe ſums. The table informs them, 
at one caſt of their eye, that the firſt ſum amounts 
to fix hundred and twenty five thouſand livres, and 
the ſecond to twenty five millions of our money. 


I. MEASURES of TIME, 


The Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, every one of 
which contains the ſpace of four whole years, Theſe 
Olympiads took their name from the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated in Peloponneſus, near the ci- 
ty of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. The firſt O 
ympiad, in which Chorzbus carried the prize, be- 
gan, according to Uſher, in the ſummer of the year 
of the world 3228. | A 

According to the ſame Uſher, Rome was built a 
mon litle before the beginning of the eighth Olympiad, 
gand in the year of the world 3256, at the time that the 
haf great empire of the Aſſyrians was deſtroyed by the 
1 thd death of their lat King Sardanapalus, when Jous 
nan ham reigned at Jeruſalem, and conſequently in the 
Vol. IV. 2 days 


© Lib, vii. cap. 39. f Lib. i. cap. 9. 


ſays, that Roſcius, the moſt famous actor of his 
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days of Iſaiah. From the foundation of Rome tg 
the battle of Actium, are reckoned ſeven hundred 
and twenty three years, 


IT. MEASURES of RoaDs, 


A point is the ſmalleſt part that can be deſcribed, 
Two points make a line. 
Twelve lines make an inch. 
Twelve inches make a foot. 
Two foot and a half make the common pace. 
Two common paces, or five foot, make the geo. 
metrical pace, 
'This being ſuppoſed, the moſt noted itinerary 
meaſure ſtands thus. 

The fadium was peculiar to the Greeks, and con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and twenty five geometrical pa. 
ces; and conſequently, twenty of them muſt go to 
a common French league, which conſiſts of two 
thouſand five hundred paces. 

The mile, among the Romans, conſiſts of eich 
ſtadia, or a thouſand geometrical paces ; fomewhat t 
leſs than half a league, 

The league of the ancient Gauls, is one thouſand d 
five hundred paces. 

The para/anga of the Perſians is ordinarily thirty s 

 ftadiu, that is a league and an half, Some of them 
from twenty to fixty fadia. fa 
The moſt common /chenos of the Egyptians 5 
forty /ftadia, or two leagues, There are of then ü 
from twenty to a hundred and twenty Afadia. 


The common league of France is two thouſand ti 

five hundred paces. The ſmall one two thouſand if of 

| - paces, and the great one three thouſand, When T. 
we mention the leagues of France, we uſually uv! 
derſtand the common ones, 0 

Es bee ter 

len 


III. 9 
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III. Of ANciEN T Coixs. 


The Attic drachma, which anfwers to the Roman 
penny, muſt ſerve. us for a rule whereby to know 
the value of all the other coins. M. de Tillemont 
makes it amount to twelve %s of French money ; 
F. Lamy to near eight, and M. Dacicr to ten, I 
ſhall adhere to this laſt opinion, without enquiring 


this manner of reckoning is the moſt eaſy, and, con- 
fix the French mark at ſeven and twenty livres, 


which is looked upon by moſt nations of Europe 
as the intrinſic value of the ſilver. 


on- 

pa- GREEK Col Ns. 

to | 

wo The Attic obolus is the ſixth part of an Attic 
drachma. 

gbt The Attic drachma contains ſix oboli. It anſwers 


hat to the Roman penny, and is worth ſix French /ols. 
The Attic mina 1s equivalent to an hundred 
nd i drachmas, and conſequently fifty French livres. 
The Attic talent is equivalent to ſixty mine, and 
irty s conſequently three thouſand French livres. 
zem Myriad is a Greek word which lignifies ten thou- 
and, Thus a myriad of drachmas ſignifics ten 
s 15M thouſand drachmas, and is of equal value with five 
cn Mi thouſand livres. | 
The Attic Hater was a golden coin that weighed 
andi tro drachmas, equal in value to twenty drachmas 
008 of tilver, and conſequently to ten livres of France. 
hen The daric, a golden coin of the Perſians, and that 
un: which bore the name of Philip King of Macedon, 
Philippei were of the ſame value with the Attic ſta- 
ter, 
The //kle or /bekel, an Hebrew coin, was equiva- 
lent to four Attic drachmas, or forty l. 


Q 2 Roman 


into the reaſon of theſe differences, only becauſe 


ſequently, moſt proper for young people. I here 


r 
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Roman Coins. 


The Roman as, called otherwiſe libra or pond, 
was originally the tenth part of the Roman penny, 
or denarius, | 

The mall ſeſterce, ſeftertins or nummus, was the 
fourth part of the Roman penny, and equivalent to 
two French /s and an half. It was at firſt marked 
thus L-L-S, as being equal in value to two aſſes, or 
two pound and a half; /z/tertius is for ſemiſtertius, 
or three lacking a half. At length the ſcribes put 
an H inftead of the L-L, and marked the ſeſterce 
thus, HS. | 

The denarius or penny, was a ſmall piece of {i 
vea, equal in value to ten afſes, four /z/{erces, and 
conſequently ten French /ols. 

The great ſeſterce, or ſeſtertium in the neuter, ſig- 
nifies a {ſum of equal value with a thouſand ſmal 
ſeſterces, two hundred and fifty Roman pence, and 
a hundred and twenty five French livres. 

'This laſt ſum was differently reckoned. Decem 
fſeftertia, ten great ſeſterces, or ten thouſand ſmall 
ones. Centena millia HS. five nummima, hundred 
thouſand {mall ſeſterces. By the adverb decies /c- 
ſtertium, was here underſtood centres ; it was there- 
fore a thouſand great ſeſterces, or a million {mall 
ones; or decies centena, underſtanding ſeſtertia; or 
d-cies alone in ſhort, and underſtanding centzes /c- 
Aertiiim, or centena ſeſtertia. | | 

The name of the golden coin was aureus or ſol 
dus, and is generally judged by authors to amount 
in value to twenty five filver pence. | 

The proportion of gold to ſilver has been diffe- 
rent at all times. We may keep to that of ten t0 
one for our reckoning in antiquity. Thus a talent 
of ſilver amounted to three thouſand livres, a talent 
of gold to thirty thouſand, The proportion 0 
gold to ſilver, at preſent, is near fifteen to one. 
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Roman NUMBERS, 


II, 


69. clo. 
199 

c of << 

I999, 
CCCI999. 


MYRIA PDS. 


1. 
2 


10. 

50. 
100. 
500. 
10009, 
5000, 

1 0000, 
50000, 
00000, 


A Table of the Value of the GREEK Money... 


| Myriad of Attic drachmas Fooo liv. 
myriads 
myriads 


myriads. 


1 

2 

* 

4 myriads 
5 

@) 


myriads 


20 myriads 

5o myriads 
100 myriads 
200 myriads 
1000 myriads _ 


1 Talent 
2 talents 
5 talents 
ro talents 
50 talents 


2000 talents 


"Ts tn TS. 


Io, ooo hiv. 
15,000 liu. 
20,000 liv. 
25,000 liv. 
Fo, ooo liv. 
100,000 lip. 
250,900 liv, 
500,000 liv. 
1,000,000 lv. 
5, O00, oo iv. 


3000 ly. 
6009 liv. 
15,000 liv. 
30, oo0 liv. 
150,000 /v. 
300,000 liv. 


300 talente 
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zoo talents 1,500,000 hy, 
1000 talents: 3,000,000 ly, 
5000 talents 1:5,000,000 liq, 
10,000 talents 39,000,000 hy, 
20,000 talents 60,000,000 iy, 
50,000 talents 1 50, ooo, ooo liv, 
100, ooo talents 300,000,000 is, 


A Table of. the Value of the Roman Money. 


A 5s. 


Millia fingula æris, or-1000 aſſes vo liv, 
Duo millia æris 100 li. 
Quatuor millia æris 200 liu. 
5B millia æris 250 li. 
10 millia æris Soo hi, 
20 millia zrr. | 1000 liv, 
co millia ris | 2.500 li, 
| 100 millia æris 5000 li. 
| roo millia æris | 25,000 hiv, 
1000 millia æris 50,000 lip. 
g millies 5 
| 10,000 millia zris 500,000 |; 
decies. millies- | 
20,000 millia æris 1, 00, ooo {Mi 
vigeſies millies. SK 
200,000 millia zris. $000,000 i 


centies millies. 


SESTERTHVS: 


1 Seftertius, five nummus 2 ls and ha 


8 ſeſtertii, five nummi. 1 Ku. 
24 ſeſtertii 3 liv. | 
80 ſeſtertii : 10 liv. 8 
100 ſeſtertii 12 liv. 10 ſi. 
200 ſeſtertii 25 liv. 
400. ſeſtertii 50 liv. 


Zoo ſeſtert 
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50 800 ſeſtertii 190 liv, 

* 1000 ſeſtertii 125 liv. 

10 4000 ſeſtertii 500 liv, 

lo, 8000 ſeſterti 1000 liv. 

* 80, ooo feſtertu © 10,000 liv. 

hs 100,000, vel centena millia HS, | 

10 ſeu nummum 12,500: iy, 


200,000, vel bis centena millia HS. 25,000 liv. 
$00,000, vel quingenta millia HS. 62,500 liv. 
1,000,000, vel decies centena HS. 125,000 liv. 


Quindecies centena millia HS, 187,500 liv. 
Vicies centena millia HS. 250,000 liv. 
Quinquagies centena millia HS, 625,000 liv, 
lo WW Centies centena millia HS. or 
liv, 10, ooo, ooo of ſefterces 1,250,000 liv. 
1. Quingenties centena millia HS. or 
lid. 50,000,000 of ſeſterces 6,250,000 liv. 
1%, Millies centena millia HS. or 
Irv, 100,000,000 of ſeſterces 12,500,000 liv. 
1 Bis millies centena millia HS. or 
li. 200,000,000 of ſeſterces 25 millions. 
10.8 Decies milles centena millia HS. or 
liv, , ooo, ooo, ooo of ſeſterces 125 millions. 
ccies millies centena millia HS. or 
Io; 2,000,000,000 of ſeſterces 250 raillions, 
WH Quadragics millies centena millia HS, 
l or 4,000,000,000 of ſeſterces 500 millions, 
WH Quadragies quater millies centena 
i millia HS. or 4, 400, ooo, ooo of 
ſeſterces 550 millions. 


Quadragies octies millies centena 

millia HS. or 4,800,000,000 of 

ſeſterces 600 millions, 
Quinquagies ſexies millies centena | 

millia HS. or 5,600,000,000 of 


ſeſterces 700 millions. 
Sexagies quater millies centena mil- | 8 
> ſal lia HS. or 6,400,000,000 of ſe- 
ſterces 800 millions. 
| Septuagies 


ſtert! 
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Septuagies bis millies c ntcua wills. 
lia HS. or 7, 200, ooo, ooo of ſe- 
ſterces 

Octuagies millics centena millia HS. 
or $,000,000,200 of i:{terces 

Centies millies centens millia HS, 
or 10,000,000,000 of ſeſterccs 
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900 millions, 
1000 millions. 


1250 millions, 


1 Seſtertium 250 drachm? 125 . 

2 ſeſtertia 500 dr. 250 lit, 
4 ſeſtertia rooo dr. 500 liv, 
10 ſeſtertia 2500 dr. 12 50 liv, 
20 ſeſtertia Foco dr. 2500 hv, 
80 ſeſtertia 12,500 dr. 62 50 hiv, 
roo ſeſtertia 25,000 dr. 12, 500 liv, 


1000 ſeſtertia, or decies ſeſtertium is the ſame thing 
as decies centena millia HS. mentioned above, and 


ſo of the following numbers. 


3 
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| Of PrLosoPHY. 
HOU LD I undertake to treat philoſophy in all 


whom I write, in the words which 'Tully puts into 
the mouth of Anthony, who. was once prevailed 
upon to talk of rhetoric againſt his inclination, 
Hear, g ſaid he, hear a man that is going to in- 
« ſtruct you in what he has never learnt himſelf.“ 
There would be only this difference in the caſe, 
that Anthony's ignorance was feigned and counter- 
feit, whereas mine is actual and true, having never 
applied myſelf to the itudy of philoſophy, but very 
ſuperficially, for which I have often had cauſe to 
repent, Though perhaps, if I had ſiudied it under 
3 ſkilful maſters as have ſince been in the univerſi- 
ty, and are now there in great number, I might 


lite learning, to which alone I have given up all my 
time, But however I am enough acquainted with 
he uſefulneſs and great advantages deducible from 
tt, to exhort youth not to fail in giving all the ap- 
plication they poſſibly can to ſo important a ſcience. 
It is to this particular I ſhall confine myſelt in this 
mall diſſertation, which ſhall not be a treatiſe of 


14 plloſophy, but a bare exhortation to the boys to 


Itudy it with care. +2 | 
Though we had nothing more than eloquence in 
ew, this ſtudy would be abſolutely neceflary, as 


akes no ſcruple to own, that what progreſs he had 
de in the art of ſpeaking, was leſs owing to che 
recepts of the rhetoricians than the leſſons of the 

: | philo- 


* Audite verd, audite, inquit, hominem, &e. Docebo vos, diſ- 
hull, id quod ipſe non didici, quid de omni genere dicendi ſen- 
W. Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 28, 29. 


its extent, I might apply myſelf to the boys, for 


have had as much taſte for it as for the ſtudy of po- 


ully declares in more than one place; and he - 


n 


5 image of himſelf, He bears ſome reſemblance in © 
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philoſophers. h Fateor me oratorem, ſi modo ſim, non 
ex rhetorum officinis, fed ex academiæ ſpatiis extitiſe, 
But the uſefulneſs of philoſophy is far from being 
confined to eloquence ; it extends to all the condi. 
tions and every ſeaſon of life. f 

In ſhort, this ſtudy, when properly directed and 
carefully purſued, may contribute very much to re-. 
gulate the manners, to perfect reaſon and judgment, Wt 
to adorn the mind with an infinity of learned no- 
tions equally uſeful and curious, and what I think Mi 
far more valuable, to inſpire the boys with a great 
reverence for religion, and fortify them by ſolid 
principles againſt the falſe and dangerous argument 
of infidclity, 'which are every day gaining ground 
upon us. 


rer RST. i 


Philoſophy may be very ſerviceable in regulating tis 


Manners. 


ONE of the moſt effectual methods for regulat 
ing the conduct of man, is to make him ac 
quainted with what he is, upon what conditions hg 
received his being, what obligations and duties hd 
lies under, whither he ought to tend, and for whal 
end he was created, Now this is the ſubject of phi 
loſophy ; I ſay, even of the Pagan philoſophy ; and 
in my opinion its inſtructions upon all theſe points 
though imperfect and often intermixed with obſcu 
rity, ought to have a great weight upon every rel 
ſonable mind. | | 
Man came out of the hand of God, not only thi 
moſt excellent of his works, but the moſt pericc 


very thing about him to the nobleneſs of his extraqd 


tion, and bears the lines and characters of his or 
ginal in a manner imprinted in his nature. 


D Orat. n. 12. 
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With regard to the ſoul, an inſatiable deſire of 
learning, a penetration and ſagacity that extends to 
every thing, a deſire of happineſs which nothing li- 
mited can ſatisfy, the lively ſenſe of a liberty to 
which every thing is indifferent, except i one ſole 
object, the thorough conviction of its being deſign- 
ed for immortality ; all theſe, and a great many o- 
ther circumſtances, ſhew clearly how great man is, 
and k how he cannot ('tis Tully who ſpeaks thus), 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, be compared 
to any thing but God himſelf. 

If we conſider only the | ſtructure of his body, it 
z plain that nothing but the hand of God could poſ- 
fibly form ſo perfect a work, diſpoſe it with ſo much 
order, fo much beauty, ſuch connection and propor- 
tion between all the parts which compoſe it, m ſo as 
to make it a proper abode for the maſter that inha- 
its it, And we ſee that Seneca had reaſon to ſay, 
man was not a precipitate and haſty performance, - 
but the maſter-piece of the divine witdom, n cas 
non eſſe hominem tumultuarium et incegitatum opus. 

Now with what deſign was he fram- % e 
d? We will anſwer in a word o; God M's 10 vt) Tape 
nade the whole world for man, and Divinity. 
nan for himſelf ; that by him nature, | 
therwiſe dumb and ſtupid, might become in a man 
ter eloquent and grateful towards its Creator; and 
nat man placed in the midit of the creatures, who 
gere all deſigned for his uſe and ſervice, might lend 
them 


Good, in the general acceptation of the word, and the ſupreme 
pod evidently known. | 

* Animus humanus, decerptus ex mente divina, cum alio nullo, 
li cum ipſo Deo, ſi hoc fas eſt dictu, comparari poteſt. Tuſc. 
belt. lib. v. n. 38. 

We may read in Tully, lib. 2. de nat. Deor. n. 133, 153. and 
IM. de Fenelon's Lettres ſur la religion, pag. 163. the admirable 
ription they give of the ſeveral parts of the body, aud their re- 
tive functions. 

„ Figuram corporis habilem et aptam ingenio humano dedit. 
Iv. 7. de Leg. n. 26. 

Lib. 6 de benef. cap. 23. 

Omnia quæ ſunt in hoc mundo, quibus utuntur homines, ho- 
pun cauſa facta ſunt et parta. Lib. 2. de nat. Deor. n. 154. 
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them his voice, his underſtanding and admiration, 
and be in a manner the prieſt of all nature. Hoy 
many benefits in ſhort has it pleaſed God to confer 
upon man? Not content with providing for his ne. 
ceſſities, his care and tenderneſs have ſupplied hin 
even with what miniſters to pleaſure and delight, 
P Negue enim neceſſitatibus tantummodo not ris pro. 
ſum eſt, uſque in delicias amamur. What varicty of 
trees, herbs, and excellent fruits for the different ſea- 
ſons of the year ? What an immenſe number of anj. 
mals are induſtriouſly ſupplied by the air, earth and 
ſea? There is no part of nature which does not pay 
a tribute to man, that man in his turn may pay the 
author of all theſe benefits the due homage of gra- 
titude and praiſe, which is the principal part of the? 
worſhip we owe to the deity, and the mott eſlential if : 
duty of the creature. Nor mult ingratitude be al-. 
lowed to ſay, that it is nature ſupplies us with all a 
theſe bleſſings, unleſs by this word which has uſually 
no diſtinct idea afhxed to it, we are to underſtand l 
only the Divinity himſelf, which moves every thing, Wi 
produces every thing, ſhews himſelf to us in cveryMtr 
thing, and makes himſelf known to us every mo- 
ment by his benefits and bounty. 1 Sue tt 
Nexeris, ibi illum videbis occurrentem tibi. MNihi! al 
ills vacat. Ergo nihil agis, ingratifſime mortalium 
gui te negas Deo debere, ſed nature... , Quid ein 
aliud eft natura, quam Deus? f 
If man, fays 5 Epheſus, had any ſenſe of honon 
and gratitude, all that he ſees in nature, all that h 
experiences in himſelf, would be to him a continua 
ſubject of gratitude, praiſe and thankſgiving. * 
cry 


P Senec. de benef. lib. 4. c. 5. 

Tot arbuſta non uno modo frugifera, tot herbæ ſalutares, to 
varietates ciborum per totum annum digeſtz, ut inerti quoque for 
tuita terræ alimenta præberent. Jam animalia omnis generis, al 
in ſicco ſolidoque, alia ir humido naſcentia, alia per ſub.ime 1m 
| a; ut omnis rerum naturæ pars tributum nobis aliquod couſerre 
Senec. de benef. lib. 4. cap. 5. 

r Senec. de benef. lib. 4. cap. 7, 8. 

* Arrian. Epict. lib. 1. c. 16, Epictetus was a Stoic philoſophe 
who lived in the firſt century. He was the ſlayc of Epaphroditug 
a Captain of Nero's guards. 
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herb of the field, which ſupplies the animals with 


milk for his nouriſhment, the wogl of thoſe animals 
which furniſhes him with clothes,” ought to fill him 
with admiration. When he ſees the.clods of earth 
cruſhed and broken to pieces by the plough-thare, 
and a long ridge thrown up for the reception of the 
ſced, he ought to cry out, how gueat is God, how 
good, in having procured for us all the inſtruments 
proper for tillage ? When he fits down to table to 
eat, every thing ſhould recal God to his mind, and 
renew his gratitude, It is he, he ſhould ſay, who has 
given me hands to take up my food, teeth to break 
and grind it, a ſtomach to digeſt it; and what is the 
ſubject of praiſes which more nearly concern me, it 
is he who, to all the benefits he confers upon me, 
adds beſides the ineſtimable advantage of knowing. 
the author of them, and making ſuch uſe of them, 
as is conformable to his will. As then, continues the 
ſame Epictetus, all mankind are plunged into a deep 
lethargy concerning Providence, is it not juſt that 
ſome one, in the name of all the reſt, ſhould publickly 
ling hymns and ſongs to its honour ? What elſe can 
ſuch a weak and t lame old man, as I am, do, than 
celebrate the divine praiſes? u Were I a ſwan or a 
nightingale, I would ſing, becauſe that would be the 
end for which I was created. But as reaſon has fal- 
len to my lot, I ought to employ myſelf in praiſing 
God, It is my proper function and buſineſs, which 
vill regularly diſcharge, and never ceaſe to diſ- 
charge to my lateſt breath; and I would adviſe you 
o do ſo likewiſe. One would imagine it was a 
chriſtian that was here ſpeaking, and not a Stoic 
philoſopher. _ ns pn 5 
Vol. IV. | R Beſides 


One day as his maſter, who was very paſſionate, gave him a vio- 
nt blow upon the leg, he coldly bid Him take care, or he would 
Ireak it, And the maſter repeating his blows in ſuch a manner as 
lb break it indeed, Epictetus, without any emotion, continued, 
d not I tell you, that if you went on thus, you would break my 
He reduced all philoſophy to the two points of bearing and 
hearing. Au xu. A. Aατι˙ νν | 5 
" El y &nSov nenv tj Th Thc, EnSovoc* k v, ra r 
Wn. Noy ge Aoyixog Heer Vaevery t ιν Tov Otoye 5 15 
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1 Sccond duty of man Beſides this principal duty, which 
| with regard to bimſelf. js the fountation * man 
has another, which is by his virtues to repreſent and 
imitate the Deity, of whom he is the living and ani. 
mated imge. * How little ſoever he examines him. 
ſelf, he may diſcern the precious lines of it, and the 
impreſſion ſtamp'd upon his ſoul, which is in a man. 
ner the temple of God, and this ſhould lead him to 
| make the dignity of his ſentiments correſpond with 
| the dignity of his origin. From thence ariſe thoſe na- 

tural ideas and primitive notions which we bear about 
us of good and evil, juſt and-unjuſt, virtue and vice; 
Y notions common to all mankind, who without any 
agreement amongſt themſelves, alike annex the idea 
of turpitude to vice, and glory to virtue; for there 
is no nation which does not love and eſteem thoſe, 
who are of a mild, humane, obliging character; and 
which on the other hand does not deſpiſe and hate 
ſuch perſons as are of a cruel, ungrateful, haughty 
diſpoſition, who take a pleaſure in doing ill. 'Thence 
alſo ariſes the inward = teſtimony and ſecret voice of 
| conſcience, which makes the juſt enjoy peace in the 
Z midſt of the greateſt aMictions, and creates the wick- 
ed fuch cruel torments in the very boſom of the 
greateſt joy and moſt ſenſible pleaſures, and which 
preſcribes to both the rules they ought to follow, 
and the duties they ought to fulfil. 9 
a Theſe rules and laws are not arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the fancies of men; they are imprinted ; 

| in 
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s . 5 po 

* Qui ſe ipſe norit, aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, ingenium- ha 
5 que in ſe ſuum ſicut ſimulacrum aliquod dedicatum putabit: tanto- et 

2 que munere deorum ſemper dignum aliquid et faciet et fentict. WF nj 
cke. üb. . de leg. n. 59. | = pri 

7 Communis intelligentia nobis notas res efficit, eaſque in anin'5 ſur 

noſtris inchoavit, ut honeſta in virtute ponantur, in vitiis turp12 --- iſ 1. 


Quz natio nen comitatem, non benignitatem, non gratum animum 
et beneficii memorem diligit? Quz ſuperbos, quæ maleficos, quæ cru 
deles, quæ ingratos non aſpernatur et odit? Lib. 1. de leg. n. 44 K 3. 7 
2 Magna vis eſt conſcientiz in utram que partem: ut neque times 
ant qui nihil commiſerunt, et pœnam ſemper ante oculos yerſar pro 
| putent qui peccaverunt. Cic. pro Mil. n. 63. 
Hane video ſapientiſſimorum hominum fuilſe ſententiam: Lege 


neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſeitum aliquod : e # 
. SE putoru 
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in the ſubſtance of the ſoul, by the Creator; they 
exiſted before all ages, and are of greater antiquity 
than the world, as. they are an emanation of the 
Divine Wiſdom, which cannot think otherwiſe of 
virtue and vice. They are the model and original 
of human laws, which in a manner ceaſe to be, as 
ſoon as they ſwerve from this primitive type of ju- 
ſtice and truth, which all lawgivers ſhould propoſe 
to follow in all their inſtitutions. ths 

Theſe firſt notions of good and evil may be weak- 
ened and obſcured by a bad education, by the torrent 
of example, by the violence of paſſions, and above all, 
by the dangerous attractions of pleaſure, which ſpoils 
and corrupts our minds by falſe delights, which it lays 
before us, that we do not find in the practice of virtue. 
But there is conſtantly left within us an inward ſenſe 
of theſe primitive truths, and it is the buſineſs of phi- 
lolophy to rekindle theſe precious ſparks by its ſalu- 
tary inſtructions, to remove all errors from us, by gi- 
ving us a nearer view of the firit principles, to cure us 
of popular opinions and prejudices, to make us under- 
ſtand a that we are born for juſtice and virtue, to con- 
vince us by ſenſible and evident proofs, b that there is a 


which takes care, not only of the world in general, 
x $2 . but 


pulorum, ſed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum mundum regeret 
de- imperandi prohibendique ſapicntia. . . . Quæ vis non modo ſenior eſt 
ted WI vam tas populorum et civitatum, ſed æqualis illius cœlum atque ter- 
; ras tuentis et regentis Dei. Neque enim eſſe mens divina fine ratione 
poteſt: nec ratio divina non hane vim in rectis praviſque ſanciendis 
habere . . .Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum 
et ad vitandum, ratio «ſt recta ſummi Jovis .... Ergo eſt lex juſtorum 
muſtorumque diſtinctio, ad illam antiquiſſimam et rerum omnium 
principem expreſſa haturam, ad quam leges hominum diriguntur, quæ 
ſupplicio improbos afficiunt, et defendunt et tuentur bonos. Cic. lib. 
« de flew. 5. . 11 Nos ad juſtitiam eſſe natos, 
neque opinione, ſed natura conſtitutum eſſe jus. Lib. i. de leg. n. 28. 
> Dominos eſſe omnium rerum ae moderatores deos, eaque quæ 
123 eorum geri judicio ae numine. (Neque univerſo generi 
zominum ſolam, ſed etiam ſingulis a Diis immortalibus conſuli ct 
provideri. Lib. ii. de nat. Deor. n. 64) Eoſdem qualis quiſque ſit, 
quid agat, quid in fe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones co- 
lat, intuer;; piorumque et impiorum babere rationem. His enim 
rebus infbutz mentes, baud ſane abhorrebunt ab utili et à vera ſen- 
ientia. Lib. ii. de leg. n. 19. | | J 


In 


jum- 
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Providence which governs and preſides over all, and 
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but of every man in particular; that nothing efcapes 
its all- ſeeing eyes, and that God knows thoroughly all 
our actions, and ſees our moſt ſecret thoughts and in- 
tentions; for ſuch a conviction is very proper to inſpire 
us with reſpect for the Deity, and love for virtue. 
Os Though a man were alone upon 
5 . nd . earth, he would be always bound to 
obſerve the two ſorts of duties, which 
J have now ſpoken of, that is, he ought always to 
honour the Divinity, and pay a regard to himſelf, by 


living in a wiſe and regular manner; © but he is un- 


der other obligations with relation to the common 
ſociety, whereof he is a member. God is the com- 
mon father of a great family, and all men are his 
children, united by the bond of humanity, formed 
for one another, and conſequently obliged to promote 
the public good, and mutually aſſiſt each other by all 


good offices. Thus man ſhould not limit his views 


or his zeal to the particular place where he was 
born, d but look upon himſelf as a citizen of the 
whole world, which in this ſenſe is but a fingle city. 

elt is true, this general ſociety, which at firſt 
takes in the whole race of mankind, afterwards di- 
vides itſelf by degrees into other leſs extenſive ſocie- 
ties; betwixt men of the ſame city and the ſame fa- 
mily, and from thence ariſe the different duties of 


civil ſociety with regard to friends, allies, relations, 


parents and country ; but they have all their origin 
in the firſt principle we have laid down, which 1s, 
that man, according to the views and appointment 
of God, is born for man. | This 


© Quoniam (ut præclare ſcriptum eſt à Platone) non nobis ſo/um 
nati ſumus, ortuſque noſtri partem patria vindicat, partem parents 
partem amici; homineſque be cauſa generati ſunt, ut ipſi in- 
ter ſe alius alii prodeſſe poſſint: in hoc naturam debemus ducem fe- 
qui; et communes utilitates in medium afferre mutatione officiorum. 
Lib. i. de Off. n. 22, RS 2 
4. Univerſas hic mundus, una ciyitas communis hominum exiſti· 
manda. De leg. lib. 1. n. 23 


retur Cujatem ſe eſſet diceret, Mundanum inquit : totius enim mundi 
- ſe incolam et civem arbitrabatur Lib. v. Tuſc. Quzſt n. 103. 
Gradus plures ſunt ſocietatis hominum, . ... Ab illa enim Mm 
menſa ſocietate generis humani, in exiguum anguſtumque concludr 
tur. Lib. i. de Off. n. 53. | | * 


Socrates quidem, cum 19g?" 8 
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This is a ſmall abridgment of the maxims of mo- 
rality, which Paganiſm ſupplies us with, and theſe 
principles it muſt be owned are great, folid, and evi- 
dent; but they do not extend ſo far as they ought, 
and as perfect as they appear, they leave us on the 
way without ſhewing us either the motive that ſhould 
ſanctify our actions, or the end we ſhould propoſe 
to ourſclves in them. *Tis the holy ſcripture alone, 
which gives us a clear and certain notion of man, 
by diſcovering to us the advantages of his firſt origin; 
his fall into ſin, and the fatal conſequences. of that 


fall; his reſtoration by a Redeemer ; his different du- 


tics with regard to God, his neighbour, and himſelf; 
the end he ought to have in view, and the means of, 
conducting him to it; and a Chriſtian philoſopher 
will not fail to inſtruct his ſcholars in all theſe truths, 
But in my opinion it is no ſmall advantage to point 
out to them in Paganiſm itſelf, the rules of ſuchrefin- 
ed morality,and the principles of ſo ſublime a conduct, 
which invincibly prove, that virtue is not an empty 
name, as the libertines would perſuade themſelves, 
nor the duties of religion and of civil life mere hu- 
man eſtabliſhments, politically invented to lay a re- 
ſtraint upon the multitude; but that all theſe dures, all 
theſe obligations, and all theſe laws, are included in 
the very nature of man, and a neceſſary confequence: 
of God's deſigns towards him. 

"Tis for this reaſon I look upon it as a very uſe- 


ful cuſtom to make the youth, who ſtudy philoſo- 


phy, read from time to time ſelect paſſages out of the 
philoſophical books of Tully, and eſpecially from 
thoſe where he treats of offices and laws. : 
Befides this advantage, they will find there where- 

vithal to improve the taſte of polite learning, which 
they have acquired in the preceding claſſes; and it 
may alſo be of great uſe to- maſters themſelves, by 
teaching them to write Latin in a pure, neat and e- 


legant manner, proper for the treating philoſophicat 


tubj-Qs, which is a matter of no ſmall conſequence: 
to their profeſſion. | | | 
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ARTICLE te SECOND. 


Philoſophy may very much contribute to the Per. 


— 


Fettion of Reaſon. 


F all the natural gifts which man has received | 


from God, reaſon is the moſt excellent; that 
which diſtinguiſhes him moſt from other animals, 


and which diſplays in him the brighteſt lines of his 


reſemblance to God. By reaſon he has the idea of 
what is beautiful, great, juſt and true, he decides 
and judges concerning the properties of every thing, 


he compares ſeveral objects together, deduces con- 


ſequences from principles, makes uſe of one truth 
to come at another; and laſtly, by reaſon he gives 
order and connexion to his notions and reaſonings, 


which dffuſe a light and grace through them, which 
render them far more intelligible, and diſcover more 


fully their whole force and truth. The importance 
of a ſcience which aids and aſſiſts the mind in all 
theſe Hperations, is eaſily conceived. - 

We find excellent reflections upon this ſubject, in 


"the firſt diſcourſe prefixed to the art of thinking. I 


ſhall make uſe of them here, as knowing nothing 
more proper to give youth a juſt eſteem and taſte 
for philoſophy, or more capable of explaining to 
them all the advantages, and even neceſſities of it. 
There is nothing, ſays the author of this logic, 
more valuable than good ſenſe, and rectitude of 
mind in diſcerning truth and falſhood. All the o- 
ther qualities of the mind are limited in their uſe, 
but exactneſs of reaſon is univerſally uſeful, in all 
arts and in all the employments of life. It is not 
only difficult in the ſciences to diſtinguiſh truth 
from error, but alſo in moſt of the ſubjects that 
PL 2 A | | men 


'f In homine optimum quid eſt? ratio. Hae antecedit an imaſis 
Ratio perfe cta, proprium hominis bonum eſt: cætera illi cum aul 
malibus ſatiſque communia. Sonec. Epiſt. 76, 
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men ſpeak of, and the affairs of which they treat, 
There are almoſt univerſally different paths, ſome 
true, and others falſe, and it is the buſineſs of rea- 
ſon to make the choice. Thoſe who chuſe well have 
a right underſtanding, and thoſe who chuſe amiſs 
have a wrong one; and this is the firſt and moſt in» 
portant difference that we can make betwixt the 
qualities of the human mind. 0 


Thus our principal application ſhould be to form th 


judgment, and render it as exact as may be; and it 
is to this end the greateſt part of our ſtudy ſhould 
be directed. We make uſe of reaſon as an inſtru- 
ment to acquire the ſciences; and, on the other 
hand, we ſhould make uſe of the ſciencesHs an in- 
ſtrument to bring our reaſon to perfection; a right 
mind being far more conſiderable than all the bran- 
ches of ſpeculative knowledge we are capable of ob- 
taining, by means of the moſt true and folid ſcien- 
ces. Men are not born to ſpend their time in 
meaſuring of lines, in examining the proportion of 
angles, or conſidering the different motions of mat- 
ter. Their underſtanding is too great, their life too 
ſhort, their time too precious to be employed upon 
ſuch trivial objects. But they are obliged'to be juſt, 
equitable and judicious in all their diſcourſe, in all 
their actions, and in all the affairs they under- 
take, and for this they ſhould principally exerciſe 
and form themſelves. | | 
This care and ſtudy is ſo much the more neceſſa- 
ry, as it is ſurpriſing how ſeldom we meet with this 
exactneſs of judgment. We ſcarce meet with any 
but wrong minds, that have very little diſcernment 
ot truth, take all things by a falſe bias, that pay 
themſelves with very bad reaſons, and would put 
them off upon others as current, ſuffer themſelves 
to be carried away by the ſlighteſt appearances, and 
we always in exceſs; who boldly decide concerning 
matters. they are ignorant of and do not underſtand, 
nd who adhere to their own opinions with ſuch in- 
lexible obſtinacy, that they will acarken to no bo- 
Gf that can undeceive them. | 


This 
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This ill turn of mind is not only the cauſe of er. 
rors in the ſciences, but alſo of moſt part of the 
faulis which are committed in civil life ; unjuſt quar. 
rels, ſuits of. law ill grounded, rath advice, and il 
concerted enterprizes. There are few of theſe which 
have not their ſource in ſome error, and ſame fault of 
Judgment.” So that there is no defect which we are 
more nearly concerned to correct, 

A great part of the falſe judgments of mankind 
are cauſed by precipitation of mind, and through 
want of attention; ſo that a raſh judgment is paiicd 
upon what we know but confuſedly” and obſcurcly, 
The ſmall regard which men have for truth, make 
them often. careleſs about diſtinguiſhing what is true 
from what is falſe. They ſuffer all forts of diſcourſe 
and maxims to enter into their minds, chuſe rather | 
to take them for true than toexaminethem, If they 
do not underſtand them, they are willing to belicye 
that others do; and thus they burthen their memo- 

ry with abundance of falſe and obſcure things not 
underſtood, and reaſon upon thoſe principles, al- 
moſt without conſidering what they ſay or Wh. 
they think. Vanity and preſumption very much 
contribute to this fault, They think it a ſhame tw 1 
doubt and be ignorant, and chuſe rather to talk andi 
decide at random, than to own that they are not 
ſufficiently informed in the points in debate, to pals 
a judgment upon them, We all abound in 1gn0- 
rance and error, and yet there is no difficulty ſo 
great as to prevail upon any one to own himlcl 
miſtaken, though the acknowledgment be ſo juſt and 
ſo agreeable to our natural condition. 

There are others, on the contrary, who, having 
underſtanding enough to know that many things 
are obſcure and uncertain, and being willing tc 
ſhew, by another kind of vanity, that they are n0t 

carried away by popular credulity, place their go! 
in maintaining that there is nothing certain. Thu 

they get rid of the trouble of examining them, and 
upon this bad principle call in queſtion the moſt re 

| |  C61v6 
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ceived truths and religion itſelf, This is the ſource 
of Pyrrhoniſm, which is another extravagance of 


human underſtanding, and though it ſeems oppoſite 


to the raſhneſs of thoſe who give credit to every 
thing, and decide upon every thing, yet it proceeds 
notwithſtanding from the ſame ſource, which is the 
want of attention, For as the one will not give 
themſelves the trouble to find out error, ſo the o- 
thers will not take the pains to diſcover truth with 


the care that is neceflary to diſcern the evidence of 


it, The leaſt glimmering of light is ſufficient for 
the one to make them believe extravagant falſhoods, 
and ſuffices to the other to make them doubt of the 
moſt certain facts. But both in the one and the 
other, theſe very different effects ariſe from the 
ſame want of application. X 

Right reaſon places all things in the rank that 
properly belongs to them; it doubts concerning ſuch 
as are doubtful, rejects ſuch as are falſe, and ſin- 
cerely acknowledges ſuch as are evident, 

To theſe reflections extracted from the art of 
thinking, I ſhall add one from M. L'Abbe Fleury. 

All the world, ſays he in his treatiſe of ſtudy, ſee 
the uſefulneſs of reaſoning juſtly; I mean not only 
in the ſciences, but in buſineſs and the whole con- 
duct of life. But many perhaps do not ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of recurring to the firſt principles, becauſe, 
in reality, there are few who do it. The moſt part 
of mankind reaſon only in a narrow compaſs, from 
one principle, which the authority of others, or 
their own paſſion, has imprinted in their minds, to 
the neceſſary means for acquiring what they deſire. 
Imuſt firſt grow rich, then I will engage in ſuch an 
employment, I will take ſuch a ſtep, I will ſuffer 
this and that; and ſo of the reſt, But what ſhall I 
do with my ſubſtance when J have got it, or is it an 
advantage to me to be rich? theſe are points which 
are not enquired into. . 

The man of real learning, the true philoſopher, 
zoes much farther, and begins a great deal higher. 
le neither ſtops at the authority of others, nor his 

| | i Own 
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own prejudices, he ſtill proceeds, till he has found 
out a principle of natural light, and ſo clear a truth, 
that he can no longer call it in queſtion. Bur then, 
when he has once diſcovered it, he boldly deduces 
all the conſequences that flow from it, and never 
fwerves from them ; and thence it follows, that he 
is ſtedfaſt in his doctrine and conduct, inflexible in 
his reſolutions, patient in the execution, even in his 
temper, and conſtant in virtue, 

It is plain enough of what importance it is to for- 
tify, with early impreſſions, the minds of youth, by 
ſuch principles, againſt the falſe judgments and falſe 
reaſonings which occur fo commonly in the dif- 
courſe and conduct of mankind; and this is the ef- 
fect of philoſophy, whoſe principal end, as I have 
already obſerved, is to give perfection to reaſon, 

I am very ſenſible, that reaſon is a natural gift, 

that it proceeds not from art, and cannot be the 
pure effect of labour; but art and labour may in-Wr 
prove it, direct it, and carry it to perfection. We 
now find in performances of wit, in diſcourſes from Wt 
the pulpit and at the bar, in treatiſes relating to ſci- . 
ence, an order, exactneſs, proportion and ſolidity, Wa 
which were not formerly ſo common. Several are 
of opinion, and upon good grounds, that we owe hn 
this manner of thinking and writing to the extra- 
ordinary progreſs which has been made for an aged 
paſt in the ſtudy of philoſophy. _ . | 

When I ſay that philoſophy is very uſeful towards 
bringing reaſon to perfection, I would not be un- 
derſtood to ſpeak only of the rules which logic! 
particular lays down upon this ſubject. They are 
very uſeful in themſelves, not only as they ſerve to 
diſcover the defect of certain perplexed arguments 
but as they aſſiſt us in. tracing the ſource of moi 
part of the errors which creep into our thoughts 
and reaſonings. The fame may be ſaid of the rules 
of rhetoric, It cannot be denied but that they arc 
very great help to eloquence ; but it is principally in 
the application made of them to the diſcourſes 0 


the ancients and moderns, whole beauties and faulty 
ry | | | art 
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tre explained to youth, by the conformity or oppo- 
ftion they bear to theſe precepts. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the rules of logic. 
Their principal uſefulneſs conſiſts in the application 
of them to the ſeveral queſtions we examine, and the 
reaſonings we make upon any ſubject whatſoever. 
As the minds of youth, when they enter upon 
philoſophy, are generally not much formed, they 
are firſt put upon fach matters as are eaſy, intelligi- 
ble, and within the reach of their capacity. The 
manner of reaſoning by ſyllogiſms, which appears 
to ſome perſons long and tedious, is abſolutely ne- 
lil. Weeffary, eſpecially in the. beginning, and the pupils 
ef- Wi vill remain dumb, and in a manner ſtupid, if they 
ave Wrcre put upon talking otherwiſe. | 
They ſhould be made to obſerve, in what manner 
ift, Wlometimes the omiflion of a word, the change of a 
the erm, a double meaning, an equivocal expreſſion, 
im- render an argument faulty. ; 
We They are taught to keep cloſe to their principles, 
rom o reduce every thing to them, never to depart from 
ſci- Jem, and to give. a ſolution of the difficulties that 
lity, re urged againſt them. i | | 
are By this daily exerciſe and continual application of 
owe les, their mind is enlarged and improved by de- 
ctra-Worces, daily unfolds itſelf more and more, is accu- 
wage tomed to diſcover where the falſhood lies, acquires 
| a facility of cxpretlign, and becomes capable of dif- 
ard uſing the moſt difficult and abſtruſe queſtions. I 
un. bare been aſtoniſhed, when I aſſiſted at the exerci- 
ic ines of philotophy, to ſee the ſenſible change made 
are the ſcholars every quarter; their reaſon was ſo 
ve touch improved, that by the end of the courſe they 
1ent58ould not be known for the ſame perſons. This is 
he common effect in the claſſes of philoſophy, when 
ug vc ſcholars want neither capacity nor application; 
ru che great advantages they derive from this ſtu- 
arc are not to be exprefled, 
ly ig The ſudden change from the: ſtudy of polite 
ſes 0earning to philoſophy, that is, from an agreeable 
| uz country, 
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country, where all is gay and ſmiling,” and covered 
over with flowers, to a region uſually dry, thorny, 
and craggy, give ſometimes a ſhock to youth ; and 
it is for this reaſon, as I have already inſinuated, 
that I could wiſh that the latinity of their ſheets 
was as pure and elegant as that of the philoſophical 
works of Tully. But this very inconvenience they 
how neceflary the ſtudy of philoſophy is. Nothing 
is more contrary to the ſolidity of the mind, as well 
as the health of the body, than perpetual plcature, 
By this means, both the one and the other contracta 
weakneſs and effeminacy, which makes them incapable 
of taking pains. To have nothing but what is plex 
fing and agreeable in view, is like living conttant- . 
rl upon milk, and being always in the ſtate of in - 
ancy. | 
Truth may preſent itſelf to us under two faces, 
Sometimes it ſhews, itſelf under all the pomp and 
ſplendor of eloquence, and has a juſt claim to all, 
its ornaments, which are proper attendants upon 
it. It likewiſe often appears in a plain dreſs, under WM. 
a very mean outſide, without any guard or atten-Wif; 
dance; and this laſt appearance ſuits beſt with it, 
natural character, In the firſt caſe, a. good judg- 
ment conſiſts in ſeparating truth from the orna- 
ments which ſurround it, and may be common t0 
it and falſhood; and in the ſecond, in not being of. 
fended at the meanneſs of its outſide ſhow, which 
is even ſometimes diſagreeable, but to view it tho- 
roughly in itſelf, and to place all the value upon! 
which it deſerves. | : 

Maſters do youth this double ſervice, Thoſe 
who teach them polite learning and eloquence, in: 
ure them by times, and from their admiſſion ini 
the firſt claſs, to weigh reaſons more than words 
principally to diſcern truth, to ſtrip the argument 
of all the ornaments which they borrow from £ 
loquence, in order to be more ſenſible of thei 
force or weakneſs, and not to ſuffer themſelves i 


be carried away by a deluſive glow of words and f 
| gures 
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el cures, which are often void of ſenſe and matter. 
7.8 The philoſophers, on their fide, chiefly endeavour to 
ad make their diſciples attentive to truth conſidered in 
(0, itlelf, to lay down certain rules to guide them in 
e diſcerning it, to accuſtom them to a great juſtneſs 
ca i ind exactneſs in all their reaſonings, and to inſpire 
us them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with a 
ug certain taſte and notion of truth, which may direct 
ell them to diſcover it wherever it is to be found, and 
©, at the ſame time enable them to reject what has no 
daß nore than an outward appearance of it, 
ble Another inconvenience, alſo very prejudicial to 
ca- mankind, not only in the ſtudy of the ſciences, but 
t- alſo in the ordinary conduct and different employ- 
in- nents of life, is the not being able to give a juſt at- 

tention to ſuch matters as are perplexed and diffi- 
ces. WM cult, or to purſue the chain of an argument which 
andi ſomewhat long and intricate, or laſtly, to apply 
aug o ſuch ſubjects as are ſubtle, abſtracted, and inde- 
bon pendent of their ſenſes. This inconvenience is re- 
dc nedied by philoſophy in a wonderful manner, eſpe- 


co cially by the ſtudy of metaphyſics and mathematics, 
ü chere the objects being purely ſpiritual, raiſe the 
dg: dul above the conſideration of matter, and free it 
* from the flavery wherein the ſenſes ſtrive to re- 
1 


tain it. 

The author of the art of thinking has not failed 
b obſerve the two inconveniencies I am ſpeaking of, 
o ſhew how advantageous it is to be habituated 
twly to the underſtanding of difficult truths, The 
palage is too beautiful not to be inſerted here at 
full length, 

There are, ſays he, ſome ſtomachs which can on- 
y digeſt light and delicate food, and there are ſome 
bads which can only apply themſelves to compre- 
bend eaſy truths, and ſuch as are clothed with the or- 


M SWuncnts of cloquence, Both the one and the other 
oy a vicious delicacy, or indeed a real weakneſs, 
1 he mind ſhould be rendered capable of diſcover- 
ure ug truth, when hid and concealed, and to reſpect 
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it under whatever form it appears. If we do not 
get over that diſguſt, which it is eaſy for all the 
world to conceive againſt ſuch. points as ſeem ſome- 
what ſubtle and ſcholaſtic, we inſenſibly ſtraiten 
the mind, and render it incapable of comprehend. 
ing what is not to be known but by a chain of ſe— 
veral propoſitions, And thus, when a truth de- 
pends on three or four principles, which it is ne- 
ceſſary to take a view of all at once, we are diſguſted 
and confuſed, and thereby deprived of the knowledge 
of ſeveral uſeful circumſtances, which is a very conſi- 
derable defect. The capacity of the mind is extended 
and enlarged by uſe, and to this end the mathematics, 
and all knotty and abſtracted queſtions in general, 
principally conduce ; for they give a certain enlarge- 
ment to the mind, and exerciſe it in a ſtricter ap- 
lication, and cloſer attention to the points it knows, 
It is almoſt incredible how ſerviceable this ſort of 
ſtudy is towards giving youth a ſtrength, exactneſs 
and penetration of mind, which by degrees lead 
them to maſter themſelves, and unravel the moft 
abſtracted and perplexed queſtions. I have ſeen a 
cuſtom practiſed in college, always attended with 
good ſucceſs ; but then this was amongſt ſcholars of 
the beſt capacity. Beſides the ſheets of their claſs, 
they were made to read, either in public or in pri- 
vate, certain parts of ſome philoſophical diſcourſcs, 
ſuch as the ſix books of F. Malebranche's enquiry 
after truth, the meditations of Deſcartes, or his 
rinciples of natural philoſophy ;- and after theſe 
treatiſes had been read with them, and explained to 
them, they were put upon making extracts and ſum- 
maries, each in their own way, but always with 4 
certain order and method, by firſt giving clearly the 
ſtate of the queſtion, laying down the principles, 
giving the different truths upon which they are 
founded, exactly reciting all the difficulties that may 
be brought againſt them, and giving the ſolution of 
them. The maſter then peviſed theſe extracts, and 


if he found any paſſage which required either re. 
trenchment 
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trenchment or addition, to be enlarged or abridged, 
he obſerved upon it, and gave his reaſons for cor- 
recting it. : 

This method is certainly very capable of teaching 
the boys order, exactneſs and penetration, qualities 
which are very neceſſary in every employment of 
life. This will enable them to ſupport a long and 
laborious examination of any point, without being 
diſguſted, either at the obſcurity of the queſti- 
ons, or the multiplicity of the matters they are to 
diſcuſs, and this will inform them how to fix upon 
the deciſive point in the moſt intricate matter, never 
to loſe ſight of it, to refer all the reſt to it, and ſet 
the proofs of it in ſo ſtrong a light, and in ſuch or- 
der, as may fully ſhew the force of them. 

Without ſpeaking of a great variety of rare and: 
eurious knowledge, taught by philoſophy, can we 
think two years employed in acquiring the talents L 
have juſt been ſpeaking of, (and I have known ma- 
py ſcholars attain this advantage in that time) loſt or 
mifpent ? Can any wiſe or reaſonable parents ever 
repent of having their children inſtructed in this 
manner? And if, through a blind and inconſide- 
rate haſte, which grows but too common, they a- 
bridge the time defigned for philoſophy, have they 
not cauſe to blame themſelves for cutting off the 
part of their ſtudies, (I dare venture to ſay it, and 
my known taſte for a different kind of learning can- 
not render me ſuſpected) which is the moſt impor- 
tant, the moſt neceflary, and moſt beneficial to 
| boys, and of which the loſs can be the leaſt con- 
cealed, and is the mot irreparable, 

I conclude, from what I have ſaid, that ſuch pa- 
rents as really love their children, ought to make. 
them paſs through an entire courſe of philoſophy ; 
to procure them, during that time, all the aſſiſtances 
neceflary for their progreſs and improvement in this 
ſtudy; to engage them, from time to time, to make 
repetitions in their preſence,. over which their ma- 
ters-muſt preſide ; and eſpecially to declare to them, 
vpon their firſt entrance on this courſe, it is their 

| 8 2 intention: 
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intention that they ſhall keep publicly all the at 
which are uſually kept in philoſophy. This expence 
is not great upon the footing matters now ſtand in the 
univerſity, and it cannot be reduced to too great a 
implicity. But though it were more conſiderable, 
it is of ſo great importance to their children, and 
makes ſo notable a difference in their ſtudy, by the 
indiſpenſable obligation it lays upon them to apply 
themſelves teriouſly to it, that they certainly ought 
not to ſpare it, 


ARTICLES II. and IV. 


Philoſophy adorns the Mind with an Infinity of curicus 
Knowledge, 


It ſerves alſo to inſpire a great Reſpect for Religion. 


It FOIN here theſe two things together, becauſe 
in reality they are naturally united, and one 
muſt lead to the other, as will be ſeen by what I 
have to tay upon this ſubject. | 
It is ſurpriſing that man, placed in the midſt o 
nature, which preſents him with the greateſt ſpecta- 
cle it is poſſible to imagine, and ſurrounded on all 
fides with an infinity of wonders made for him, 
thould ſcarce ever think either of conſidering theſe 
wonders which are ſo deſerving of his attention and 
curioſity, or of taking a view of himſelf, He lives 
in the midſt of a world, of which he is the ſove- 
reign, as a ſtranger, who looks with indifference 
upon all that paſſes in ir, and as if it was not his 
concern, The univerſe, in all its parts, declares 
and points out its Author, but for the moſt part to 
the deaf and blind, who have neither ears to hear, 
nor eyes to ſee. 
One of the greateſt ſervices that philoſophy can 
do us, is to awaken us from this drowſineſs, and 
rouſe us from this lethargy, which is a diſhonour 


to humanity, and in a manner reduces. us below = 
| 5 bealts, 
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on the ſenſes ; whereas the other enters upon a tho- 
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beaſts, whoſe ſtupidity is the conſequence of their 


nature, and not the effect of neglect or indifference. 
It awakens our curioſity, it excites our attention, 


and leads us, as it were, by the hand, through all 
the parts of nature, to induce us to ſtudy and. 


ſearch out the wonderful works of it. 

It preſents the univerſe to our eyes as a large pic- 
ture, whereof every part has its uſe, every line its 
grace and beauty, but is moſt wonderful when con- 


lidered in the whole together. By laying before 


us ſo beautiful a ſpectacle, it teaches us to obſerve: 
the order, ſymmetry, and proportion, that reigns: 


throughout the whole; and with what equality this 


order, both of the whole and of every part, is pre- 
ſerved and maintained; and. thereby leads us to the 
viſible Hand and Wiſdom, by which the whole is 
diſpoſed, | 

Philoſophy, by thus carrying man from wonder 
to wonder, and conducting him, in a manner, 
through the whole world, does not ſuffer him to- 


remain a ſtranger to himſelf, or to be ignorant of 


his own: proper being, in which God has been 


pleaſed to draw his own image in a far more ſen- 
fible and perfect manner, than in the reſt of the 


ereation. 

It is plain; that I am here principally ſpeaking of 
that branch of philoſophy which is called: Phy/ccs,, 
as it is employed in the conſideration. of nature, IL 
ſhall examine it under two views, the one of which 
Tihall call the phyſics of the learned, and the other: 
the phyſics of children, This laſt takes in only the: 
dbjects themſelves, as they make an impreſſion up- 


rough examination: of nature, and endeavours: to- 
nd out its cauſes. * | | 


The Phyſics of the Learned. 


The conſideration of the world, and the diffe- 
dent parts of which it is compoſed, has always been! 
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che ſtudy of philoſophers, and nothing is certainly 
more worthy of our attention. It is not poſſible to 
ſee the heavens and ſtars continually rolling over 
our heads, without being tempted to ſtudy their 
motion, .and obſerve their order and regularity, 
Three principal ſyſtems have divided the philoſo- 
Phers, of which I ſhall here give an abridgment, 


The Syſtems of the World. 


The firſt ſyſtem is Ptolomy's, under which TI ſhall 
rake in what his followers. have added. This philo- 
fopher lived in the ſecond century, under the Em- 
perors Adrian and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a. 
bout the year of Chriſt 138. | 

He placed the earth in the centre of the univerſe, 
According to him, the moon was nearer the earth 
than all the other planets, Above the Moon were 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and above all theſe planets was the Firmament, 
in which he ſuppaſed all the ſtars were fixed as in 
an arched roof, that was concentrical to. the earth, 
In conſequence hereof, he ſuppoſed that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ſtars, were carried 
every twenty four hours from eaſt to weſt round 
the earth, by an heaven, which he placed above the 
firmament, and. which having this motion, commu- 
nicated it to all the inferior heavens, and conſe- 
quently to the planets, which adhered to them, 

- Befides. this motion, which was. common to all 
the heavenly bodies, he attributed a particular move- 
ment to the ſun, planets and fixed ſtars, from weft 
to eaſt, but in ſuch manner, that every one of theſe 
bodies was to make its revolution round the earth 
at different times. Thus the ſun took up a year in 
making his revolution from weſt. to caſt, Saturn 
thirty years, &c, | 

Copernicus was born about the end of the fit- 
teenth century, and judging that the appearances of 
the heavens could not well be explained upon Ptolo- 
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my's hypotheſis, he invented another; and after he 
had ſpent above thirty years about it, he at laſt com- 
municated it to the public, being much prefled to it 
by the reproaches and folicitations of his frier.ds, 
This hypotheſis was not intirely unknown to the an- 
cients, and in ſome parts of it ſtands thus. | 

The ſun lies in the center of the circles, which 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn deſcribe 
by their proper motion from welt to eaſt, The earth, 
according to him, has a like motion with that of the 
planets, which are ſituated thus, He places above the 
ſun, but at different diſtances, Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the fixed ſtars 
beyond all theſe planets, which are at ſo confidera- 
ble a diſtance from the earth, that thirty millions of 
leagues are an inconſiderable length in compariſon 
with it. 

Inſtead of ſaying with Ptolomy, that all the heavens, 
and conſequently all the heavenly bodies turn round 
the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt to weſt, he 
ſuppoſes that the earth turns round its own. axis in 
twenty four hours, and that in conſequence of this. 
motion. all the heavenly bodies muſt ſeem to turn 
round the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt to 
weſt, In like manner to explain the apparent annu- 
al motion of the ſun from weſt to eaſt, he ſuppoſes 
that the earth moves every year from weſt to eaſt 
round the ſun. ” 

He ſuppoſes alſo that the moon moves round the 
earth in twenty ſeven. days and a half while the earth 


D is moving round the ſun. 

ſt As to the other planets. he ſuppoſes that they 

c move round the ſun in a greater or leſs time, in pro- 

h portion as they are more or lets diſtant from it. 

n Moons or ſatellites have been diſcovered round Ju- 

n piter and Saturn, which move about thole planets, 
whilſt they are carried round the ſun in the ſame. 

- nanner as the moon moves round the earth, 

of The third ſyſtem is that of Tycho Brahe a philo- 

J- pher, born about the middle of the ſixteenth centu- 


+ W# This ſyſtem, which properly ſpeaking is but a 
| mixture 
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mixture of the other two, did not meet with many 


followers, nor do I think it neceſſary to give an ac- 
count of it here. That of Copernicus prevails moſt 
at preſent, and is founded on principles which make 
it very probable, . 

Theſe ſyſtems are but bare conjectures, as it has 
not pleaſed God, who alone is thoroughly acquain- 
ted with his own. work, to diſcover to us in expreſs 
terms the order and diſpoſition of it; and it is for 
this reaſon that the ſcripture ſays, that he has ſet the 
world for man to diſpute about; g Mundum tradiiit 
aijputationi eorum. But this ſtudy, though it is not 
certain and evident in itſelf, does notwithſtanding ex- 
tremely fatisfy the mind, by laying a ſyſtem before it, 
which explains all the effects of nature in a ſenſible 
and rational manner, and at the fame time gives us 
a clear and diſtinct idea of the infinite greatneſs, 
power, and wiſdom of God. | 

By means of teleſcopes, the modern aſtronomers: 
have made ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens, as 


though very certain, will always appear chimerical 


to the generality of mankind, 

According to theſe aſtronomers, Saturn is four 
thouſand times bigger than the earth, Jupiter eight 
thouſand times, and the fun a million of times bigger, 

The diſtance of the earth and planets from the 
fon is no leſs incredible, A cannon ball in going 
from the earth to the ſun, if it always kept its fin ſt 
degree of velocity, would take up twenty five years 
before it got thither, and if diſcharged from Saturn 
would not arrive there in leſs than two hundred and 
fifty years. Now a cannon ball flies fix hundred foot 


in the ſecond of a minute; ſuppoſing then that it 


fhould conſtantly preſerve the ſame velocity with 
which it paſſed the firſt fix hundred foot after its 
coming out of the cannon, it would move one hun- 
died and eighty leagues in one hour, and conic- 
quently in paſſing from the earth to the ſun it 


Would move thirty nine millions four hundred and 
| twen⸗ 
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wenty thouſand leagues, which upon this fuppoſiti- 
on is the earth's diſtance from the ſun; and the di- 
ſtance of Saturn from the Sun is to be computed in 
proportion. 

The bigneſs of the fixed ſtars, and their diſtance 
from the ſun, are ſtill more inconceivable. 

Every one of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, and there 
is reaſon to believe of no leſs bigneſs than that which 
enlightens us. Thoſe ſtars which are neareſt to us, 
are notwithſtanding ſo far removed from the ſun, 
that a cannon-ball moved with the velocity we have 
mentioned would take up above fix hundred thou- 
ſand years to paſs over the ſpace which lies betwixt 
thoſe ſtars and the ſun, | 

What is a man, a city, a kingdom, or the earth it- 
ſelf in its whole extent, in compariſon of theſe vaſt 
bodies, whoſe immenſe magnitude ſurpaſſes all ima- 
gination, but an imperceptible point? What is then 
the whole world itſelf in compariſon of him, who 
created it by a ſingle word, b He ſpake and they were 
made * Have not the prophets reaſon to tell us, that 
all the nations are in the ſight of God, but as a drop 
of water, and the earth which they inhabit as a grain 
of duſt? That the whole univerſe in compariſon of 
him is but as a point? and that his power and wiſdom 
conduct and direct all the motions of it with the 
ſame eaſe as a hand ſuſtains a light weight which it 
plays with, rather than is burdened. Phyſics may 
very much contribute to confirm us in theſe noble 
ideas of the ſupreme Being. 

We are inſtructed ſtill more, if poſſible, to admire 
bis greatneſs by the ſmalleft inſect. Though micro- 
ſcopes were but the invention of the laſt age, they 
have been carried to ſo high a point of perfection, 
s to diſcover to us animals ſo exceedingly minute, 
that ſeveral thouſands of them would not equal a 
grain of ſand in bigneſs; and though ſo extremely 


(mall, there are ſome of them, which contain others 
EE that 


8 Iſai, al. 12, 13, 17. 
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that are no ſooner born, than they ſwim with a fur. 
Priſing agility and ſwiftneſs. 


The mind is loſt in the diviſibility of matter. The 


moſt common opinion is, that how far ſoever mat- 
ter may be divided, or into how ſmall parts ſocver 
it be reduced, the particles of it may ſtill be divided 
in infinitum. We find diviſions in art and nature 
which go infinitely farther than. can be imagined, 
Rohault aſſures us, that a cube of gold: of 
five lines and one ſeventh of an inch, is divided by 
the workman into fix hundred and fifty one thouſar d 
five hundred and ninety parts. equal to. the baſe. 
We know by the obfervation of naturaliſts, that a 
cubic inch of matter contains a million of viſible 


particles, that a cubic inch of water rarified in an 


#olipite, produces above thirteen thoufand three hun- 
dred millions of particles, and that more than thir- 


teen thouſand particles of water may be fixcd upon 


the point of a needle. 
I cannot avoid tranſcribing here an admirable paſ- 


fage from the thoughts of M. Paſcal, which relates 


to the matter I am treating of. It is the twenty ſe- 
cond chapter, intitled, the general knowledge of man, 

The firſt thing which offers itſelf ro. man when he 
looks upon himſelf, is his body, that is, a certain 
portion of matter peculiar to him; but to compre- 
hend what it is, he ought to compare it with all that 


zs above him and below him, before he can come to 


the knowledge of its juſt bounds. 
Let him not therefore ſtop at barely conſidering 
the objects that ſurround him, let him contemplate 
all nature in its full majeſty, let him view that fhin- 
ing luminary which is placed as an eternal lamp to 
give light to the world ; let the earth appear to hin 
as a point in compariſon of the vaſt circumference 
which that heavenly body deſcribes, and let hin 
ſtand aſtoniſhed that this vaſt circumference itſelf is 
but a very ſmall point in compariſon of that, which 
the ſtars make that move in the firmament ; and if 
our views ſtop there, let the imagination paſs mw 
ther, 


ther. It will ſooner ceaſe to conceive, than nature 
to furniſh matter for conception. All that we lee 
in the world is but an imperceptible circumſtance in 
the ample boſom of nature. No idea can come up 
to the extent of its fpaces, We may enlarge our 
conceptions, as much as we pleaſe, we ſhall bring 
forth nothing but atoms in compariſon with the re- 
ality of things. Tis an infinite ſphere, whoſe centre 
lies in every part, and the circumference no where ; 
and laſtly, it is one of the greateſt ſenſible charac- 
ers of God's omnipotence, that our imagination is 
loſt in this thought. 

Let man then return to himſelf, and conſider 
what he is in compariſon with what univerſally ex- 
its, Let him take a view of himſelf, as having ſtray- 
ed into this out of the way diſtrict of nature, and 
from the judgment he will form of this ſmall dun- 
geon, wherein he dwells, that is, the viſible world, 
let him learn to ſet a juſt value upon the earth, up- 
on kingdoms, cities and himſelf, : 

What then is man with reſpect to infinity? Who 


is able to comprehend it? But to preſent him with 


another kind of prodigy, as ſurpriſing as the for- 
mer, let him enquire into the ſmalleſt things he 
knows, that a fly for inſtance, ſhould have parts in 
ts little body incomparably more little, legs with 
joints, veins in thoſe legs, blood in thoſe veins, hu- 
mours in that blood, drops in thoſe humours, and 
vapours in thoſe drops; and {till proceeding in his 
diviſions, let him exhauſt the whole force of his 
conceptions, and let the laſt object he can think of 
be the ſubject of our preſent diſcourſe. He will 
judge perhaps that this is the ſmalleſt portion of 
nature; but within this I will ſhew him a new abyſs, 
L will deſcribe to him not only the viſible univerſe, 
but farther all that he is capable of conceiving of 


the immenſity of nature, within the circumference of 


this imperceptible atom. 


Let 
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i Let him take a view of an infinite number of 
worlds, whereof every one has its firmament, its pla. 
nets, its earth, in the ſame proportion as our vifible 
world. In this earth, let him conſider the animals, 
and laſtly the mites, in which he will find again all 
that he diſcovered in the firſt ; the ſame thing being 
{till conſtantly repeated in the reſt without end or Ml 
repoſe, Let him loſe himſelf in theſe wonders, : 
which are as ſurpriſing by their minuteneſs, as o- Ml 
thers by their magnitude. For who can avoid itand- 
ing in admiration, that our body, which but a MW ; 
while ago was not to be perceived in the world, but M t 
was itſelf imperceptible in the boſom of the whole, MW t 
ſhould now be a coloflus, a world, or rather an uni- 
verſe, in compariſon of the laſt degree of ſmallneſs, 
to which we cannot attain ? 3 t] 

Let him conſider himſelf in this manner, and he d 
will be affrighted without doubt to ſee himſelf in a M tc 
manner ſuſpended in the maſs which nature has gi- r. 
ven him, between the two extremes of infinity and ta 
nothing, from which he is equally removed. He in 
will tremble at the view of theſe wonders, and in ea 
my opinion his curioſity being changed into ad- to 
miration, he will be rather diſpoſed to contemplate MW in 
them in filence, than ſeek after them with preſumption. ¶ ca 

For in ſhort, what is man conſidered in nature, a an 
nothing in regard to infinity, and every thing in re- lu 
gard to nothing; a medium between nothing and e- 
very thing. He is alike removed from the two ex- an 
rremes, and his being is no leſs diſtant from the no- igr 
thing, from whence he was taken, than from the 1- IM ecl 
finity in which he is loſt. His underſtanding holds h 


the ſame rank in the order of intelligible beings, as car 
his body in the extent of nature, and all that it can ¶ fro 
do is to perceive ſome appearances in the middle of Ml no 
things, in an eternal deſpair of knowing either the be- dire 
5 gin- che 

| real 

M. Paſchal means, that in this ſmall part, which one would |- We 
magine was the leaſt that could be, other parts may fill be corel” ll n0 t 


ed, bearing the ſame proportions, to One another, as the parts ol 
the- viſible world do to each otker. 
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ning or the end. All things have proceeded from 
- W nothing, and are carried up to infinity, Who can 
e follow theſe amazing progreſſions ? The author of 
, W theſe wonders comprehends them; which only he 
| WF can do. 
have quoted this long paſſage from M. Paſcal, 
ro ſhew how many ſolid reflections the ſtudy of na- 
„wre may ſupply ; and the cafe is the ſame with all 
- WT that is taught in phyſics. 5 
- Is it not a laudable curioſity, to examine into the 
a nature, cauſes and effects of motion, the weight of 
the air, the cauſe of earthquakes, lightning and 
thunders ? | 

To know the origin of rivers and fountains is not 
a matter of indifference. Several are of opinion, that 
they proceed from the ſea, which ſpreads itſelf far un- 
der ground, and then ariſes by imperceptible channels 
to the ſurface of the earth. Others pretend, that the 
rain and ſnows are the ſole cauſe of rivers and foun- 
tains, The quantity of water and ſnow which falls 
in a year upon a certain determinate portion of the 
earth's ſurface, has been calculated for ſeveral years 
together, and at the fame time the water that runs 
in a year, for example, in the Seine; and by this 
calculation it appears, that a third part of the water 
and ſnow which falls upon the earth, is more than 
ſufficient to ſupply the fountains and riv-rs. 5 

All mankind are witneſſes of the eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon, and it is a kind of reproach to be wholly 
o- Wl ignorant of the cauſe of them. We know that the 
n- Wl ecliples of the ſun happen only becauſe the moon, 
as WM vhich is an opaque body, being placed between the 
as earth and ſun, intercepts the light which ſhould come 
an from the ſun to the earth; and that the eclipſe of the 
of Wl voon is occaſioned only by the earth's being placed 
be- directly between the moon and ſun, which hinders 
in- che ſun. from illuminating the moon; and for this 
reaſon the eclipſes of the ſun never happen but when 
tie moon is new; and the eclipſes of the moon at 
ef do time but at the full. But it is moſt ſurpriſing, 
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that they are foretold by aſtronomers with ſuch ex- 
actneſs, that a miſtake of ſome minutes is looked 
upon by them as a conſiderable error. | 

Can any thing better deſerve our attention, than 
the flux and reflux of the ſea ? Philoſophers have al- 
moſt always thought, that the moon was the cauſe of 
it, by compreſſing the intermediate air, and thereby 
the waters correſponding to it; but the relation be- 
tween the flux and reflux of the fea, and the motion 
of that planet, was never ſo well underſtood as in 
the laſt century. The moon takes up twelve hours 
and twenty four minutes in paſſing from the upper 
part of our meridian to the lower, and twenty four 
hours and forty eight minutes in returning to the up- 
per part of our meridian again. There are alſo twelve 
hours and twenty four minutes between the tide, 1 
which comes in upon our coaſts every morning, and 
the tide of flood in the evening, and twenty four ; 
hours and forty eight minutes between the morning 
tide of one day, and the morning tide of the next, W 
Several other agreements of this kind have been like- K 
wiſe obſerved, which are very ſurpriſing when tho- . 
roughly conſidered. | 

There is nothing certainly more wonderful in na- g 
ture, than this general and regular motion of all the 1 
waters in the world, which is more ſenſible in the G 
ocean ; but not abſolutely unknown in the mediter- | 
rancan, eſpecially in its gulphs. Is it poflible not to Wy 
diſcern the finger of God in the bounds he has {et bo 
to the ſea, and in that order which he ſeems to have . 


writ upon the ſtrand ; © hitherto ſhalt thou go, and wi 
* no farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves 8 reg 
„ ſtayed?” k que huc venies, et non procedes am how 


plius, et hic confringes tumentes fluctus tuos. 

Can we reaſonably ſuffer youth to be ignorant of 
ſuch wonders as theſe, or not inſtruct them in the 
other points treated of in phyſics, and which uſually 
take up a good part of the ſecond year of philoſo- 
phy ? When this ſtudy is neglected at this 1 it 18 

| 8 idom 


job xxxviii. Ir. 
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ſeldom afterwards applied to; but inſtead of ne- 
glecting it then, youth ought to be prepared for it 


| WH before-hand, by being ſhewn it from their infancy, 
though in a manner ſuitable to their age; and this 

| WH is what ic remains for me to-treat in the following 

F article, | 

' The natural Philo/of hy of Children. 


80 I call a ſtudy of nature, which ſcarce requires: 
my thing beſides the eyes, and for this reaſon falls 
within the capacity of all forts of perſons, and even 
of children, It conſiſts in attending to the objects 
with which nature preſents us, in conſidering them 
with care, and admiring their different beauties, but 
without ſearching out their ſecret cauſes, which pro- 
perly belongs to the phyſics of the learned, 

I ſay, that even children are capable of it; for 
they have eyes, and don't want curioſity; they aſk 
queſtions, and love to be informed ; and here we 
need only awaken and keep up in them the deſire of 
learning and knowing, which is natural to all man- 
kind. Beſides, this ſtudy, if it is to be called a ſtu- 
dy, inſtead of being painful and tedious, is plea ſant 
and agreeable ; it may be uſed as a recreation, and: 
hould uſually be made a diverſion : It is inconceiv- 
able, how many things children are capable of, if 
all the opportunities of inſtructing them were laid 
| bold of, with which they themſelves ſupply us. 
et A garden, a country, a palace, are all fo many 
books which ly open to them ; but they muſt have 
deen taught and accuſtomed to read in them. No- 
be {bing is more common amongſt us, than the uſe of 
| bread and linen, How ſeldom do children know 


ow either of them are prepared, through how ma- 
of operations and hands the corn and the flax muſt 
ellas, before they are turned into bread and linen? 
ally the ſame may be ſaid of cloth, which bears no re- 


kmblance to the wool whereof it is formed, any 
nore than paper to the rags which are picked up in 
ae ſtreets ; and why ſhould not children be in- 
acted in theſe wonderful works. of nature and: 


$ 
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art, which they every day make uſe of without re— 
tlecting upon them? | 

It is very agreeable, to read in Tully's treatiſe o 
old age, the elegant deſcription which he gives of 
the growth of corn. | It is admirable how the ſeed, 
fermented and ſoftened by the warmth and moiſture 
of the earth, which kindly retains it in her boſom, 
ſends forth at firſt a verdant point, which fed and 
nouriſhed from the root, raiſes itfelf by degrees, 
and erects an hollow ſtalk, ſtrengthened with knots; 
how the ear, incloſed in a kind of caſe, inſenſibly 
grows in it, and at laſt ſhoots forth in an admirable 
form, fortified with bearded ſpikes, which ferve it 
as a guard againſt the injuries of the ſmall birds, 
But to view this wonder itſelf with our own eyes, 
to follow it attentively through all its different 
changes, and purſue it till it comes to perfection, is 
quite another ſpectacle, | 4 
A careful maſter will find in this manner, where- MW * 
wichal to enrich the mind of his diſciple with a great MW 5 
number of uſeful and agreeable ideas, and by a pro- 
per mixture of ſhort reflections, will at the fame 


_—_ n Lo ) i... th. * r 


time take care to form his heart, and lead him by . 
nature to religion. FT ſhall give ſome examples, MI *© 
which will ſhew how uſeful this ſort of exerciſe may 2 


be, better than any thing T can fay upon the ſubject, 
They are not mine, as will ſoon be perceived; I thall 5 
borrow moſt of them from an excellent manuſcript Ml ©? 
upon Geneſis, which is in the hands of ſeveral per- 
ſons. Theſe examples will ſerve to ſhew, in what 
manner we ought to ſtudy nature in every thing f 
preſented to our eyes, and trace it backwards up to a 
the Creator. I ſhall confine myſelf to the ſubject o 


plantz and animals. 3 
F. PLANTS 8 

f | be 

Mie quidem non fructus modo, ſed etiam ipfivs terrac vis ac p21 the 
tara delectat. Qaae cum gremio mollito ac ſubacto ſemen ſpariut bla 
excepit.... tepefactum vapore et compreſſu ſuo diffindit, et ec hai 


.* +: * 2 Lt 12 — {1m 
herbeſcentem ex eo viriditatem: quae nixa fibris Hirpiom 5 : 
adoleſcit, colmoque erecta geniculato, vaginis jam quaſi pubelces 


e ſtru 


includitur, © quibus eum emerſerit, fundit frugem ſpici ordine _ 
ctam, et contra avium minorum marſus munitur vallo. erutiru 
De Seuect. n. 51. 


of Philoſophy. _ 


I. PLaxTs, FLowERs, FRUITS, and TREES. 


m The firmament, in which the ſun, the moon 
and ſtars ſhine with ſo much ſplendor, is the firit 
preacher, which declared the glory of God, nor is- 
any thing wanting beſides this book, written in cha- 
raters of light, to render all mankind inexcuſable : 
But the Divine Wiſdom is no leſs admirable in the 
ſmalleſt of its works, by which it has in a manner 
youchſafed to become more acceſſible to us, and. 
ſeems to invite us to a nearer coalideration of it, 
without fear of being dazzled by its radiance. 


PLANTS... 


The moſt contemptible in appearance has where-- 
withal to aſtoniſh the ſublimeit underſtandings,. 
which notwithſtanding can. ſee only the groſſer or- 
gans of them, without entering into all the ſecrets 
of their life, nouriſhment and increaſe. Not a leaf 
in thein but is diſpoſed with attention; order and 
ſymmetry are viſible throughout the whole; and 
that with: ſo prodigious a variety of fiſſures, orna- 
ments and beauties, that no one perfectly reſembles. 
tac other. 


What diſcoveries are made in the ſmalleſt ſeeds: - 


by the help of microſcopes? How great virtue and. 
eticacy has God implanted in them by a ſingle word, 

by which he ſeems to have given plants a kind of 
mmortality,. n Let the earth bring forth graſs, the 
terb yielding ſeed. 

Can any thing be more worthy our admiration, 
than the general colour wherewith it has pleaſed 
God to beautify every plant? Had all the fields: 
been clothed in white or red, who could have borne: 
the ſplendor or rigour of their dreſs? If he had 
blackened them. with darker colours, who could 
have been delighted with ſo ſad and mournful a. 

2 ſpectacle ?: 


” Pſal. XIX. 5 Gen. . 125 
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ſpectacle ? An agreeable verdure holds the mean 
between theſe two extremes, and bears ſuch relation 
to the ſtructure of the eye, that it refreſhes inſtead 
of tiring it, and ſupports and nouriſhes it inſtead of 
exhauſting its force, But what at firſt we ſhould 
judge to be one colour, is an aſtonithing variety of 
thades, It is every where green, but no where the 
ſame. No plant is coloured like another; and this 
furpriſing variety, which no art can imitate, is far- 
ther diverſified in every plant, which in its firſt 
thooting forth, in its growth: and maturity, puts on 
a different verdure. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the figure, ſmell, taſte, 


and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and medi- 


cine. I ſhall make here but ene more reflection. 
If God had not given hay, when dried and kept 
for along ſeaſon, the power of feeding horfes, oxcn, 
ard other animals of ſervice, how would the labour- 
er, or man of wealth, have ſatisfied the hunger of 
animals of fo vaſt bulk, and which are only utciul 
whilſt they have ſtrength ? Should we undertake to 
feed a man in this manner, or becauſe the herb 
might be too dry for his chewing, ſhould' we give 
him broths or intuſions of a great. bundle of hay 
and ſtraw, would this be able to keep him alive ! 
This very dry herb ſuffices likewiſe to make other 
animals give twice a yas a quantity of milk, which 
may ſupply the place of all other tood to a whole 
hr. When we conſider this wonder, which pat- 
ſes every day before our eyes withont any reflection, 


can we avoid admiring the wiſdom and: gooclne!s of 


God? He cauſeth the graſs to grow jor the caltle, 
and herb for the ſervice of man 9, 


FLOWERS. 


J tranſport myſelf from hence in thought to 4 
Feld covered with flowers, or a garden well _ 
vated. 


* Pſalm, civ. 24. 
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vated What beautiful enamel, what colours, what 
wealth, and at the ſame time, how great an harmony 
and fragrance im their mixture, and in the ſhades 
with which they are blended ! How fine a picture, 
and by how great a maſter! How laviſh in the pro- 
fuſion of ornaments ! From what ſource could the 
beauties we look upon ariſe ? What is ir itſelf the 
rinciple of ſo much ſplendor and ornaments ſo 
richly diverſified ? : 
But let us. paſs from this general view, to the com 
ſideration of ſome flowers in particular, and let us cull 
by chance the firſt that ſhall fall in our way, without 
putting ourſelves to the trouble of making a choice, 
It no ſooner opens, but it has all its frethneſs and 
luſtre, Has art invented ſuch lively, and at the 
fame time ſuch delicate hues ? Is any ſtuff ſo fine, or 
wove with ſuch exquilite uniformity ? p Is the purple 
of Solomon equal to the leaves in my hand? How 
coarſe in compariſon ! How rough How groſs in the 

workmanſhip, and how different in the colour! 
But though this flower were leſs beautiful in every 
part than it is, can we imagine a more agreeable 
ſymmetry in the whole, a more regular diſpoſition 
in its leaves, or a greater exactneſs in its proportions ? 
One would believe, if we were only to examine 
the wiſdom of God, and. if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, his complacency in the compoſition. of 
ſo perfect a flower, that it was to laſt for ever; 
but before. evening it ſhall fade, and the next day 
de withered by the ſun, and the day after periſh, 
What ſhould we then think of the immenſe o- 
cean of beauties, which ſo plentifully beſtows them 
upon an herb that is to laſt but a few hours ? 
What will he do when he ſhall undertake to ad- 
orn the mind, he who diffuſes ſuch ſplendor upon 
the graſs deſigned for the food of animals? And 
how preat is the blindneſs of the world, who reckon 
upon beauty, youth, authority, and human glory, as 
lid benefits, without remembering that they are 
| | | Bo 


2 Mat. vi. 29. 
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28 the tranſient flower of an herb, which to- mor. 
row ſhall be no more? 4 All fleſh is graſs, and al} 
#he glory thereof as the flower of the field. 


_- Hitherto we have conſidered the earth as a field 
or a garden of herbs; let us now conſider it as a 
rich 'orchard abounding with all kinds of fruit, 
which ſucceed one another according to the ſea- 


- I conſider one of theſe trees extending its bran- 
ches, bowing down to the earth, under the weight 
of excellent fruit, whoſe colour and ſmell invite the 
taſte, and in ſurpriſing plenty. This tree, by the 
pomp it diſplays before my eyes, ſeems to cry out, 
Learn of me how great the goodneſs and magnifi- 
cence of God is, who has formed me for you. It 
is neither for him nor for me, that I thus abound 


make no uſe of what is given me. Bleſs him and 
unload me; give thanks to him; and as he has made WM a 
me the miniſter of your entertainment, do you be- ff 
come the miniiter of my gratitude. | 
Such invitations: as theſe I ſeem to hear from eve- de 
ry quarter, and as I advance, I ftill diſcover new MW w 
ſubjects of praiſe and admiration, Here the fruit th 
Hhes concealed within ; and there the kernel is cover- 
ed with a delicate pulp, all ſhining without in the th 
moſt lively colours. This fruit ariſes. from a flow- WM ve 
er, as almoſt all fruits do; but that other, which is in 


ſo delicious, is preceded. by no flower, but ſprings WM ba 
out of the very rind of the fig tree, The one be- wh 

ins the ſummer, and the other ends it. If on: is na 
not ſpeedily gathered, it. falls and withers; and if I 
time is not allowed to the other, it will never come are 
to maturity, The one keeps long, and the other dro 
preſently corrupts; one refreſhes, and another I of 
ftrengthens, But all I ſee raiſes in me a ſpirit of Ml h a 


wonder 
4. IL xl. 6. 


. 
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wonder and tranſport, and I cannot avoid crying 
out with the prophet: r The eyes of all wait upon 
thee, © Lord, and thou giveſt them their meat in dug 
ſeaſon ; thou openeſt thy hand and filleſt all things li- 
ving with plenteouſneſs. : 


TREES. 


We have already treated of theſe, when we ſpoke 
of fruits; but they deſerve ſome particular reflec- 
tions, 

Amongſt the fruitful trees, there are ſome which 
bear their fruits in two ſeaſons of the year, and o- 
thers join together both different ſeafons and years 
too, by bearing at once both flowers and green and 
ripe fruit, in order to ſhew,the unbounded power 
of the Creator, who, by diverſifying the laws of 
nature, lets us ſee that he is the maſter of them, 
and can alike difpoſe of all ſeaſons, and all things 
at his pleaſure. | | 

I obſerve that they are the weak trees, or thoſe of 
a moderate height, which bear the moſt exquiſite 
fruits. The higher they riſe, the poorer they ap- 
pear, and the leſs agreeable are their fruits. I un- 
derſtand this leflon, and the feeble ſtem of the vine, 
whoſe grapes I admire, tells me in its language, that 
the moſt wonderful fruits are often neareſt the earth, 

The other trees which bear only leaves, or fruits. 
that are bitter and very ſmall, are notwithſtanding 
rery uſeful ; and providence has made up. the defect 
in ſuch a manner, that, upon ſome occaſions, the 
barren are to be preferred to the more fruitful, 
which are hardly of any uſe either for building or 
navigation, or other indiſpenſable wants. | 

If we, had not ſeen ſuch high and large trees as 
are in certain foreſts, we could not beheve that the 
drops of rain which fall from heaven were capable 
of ſupplying them with nouriſhment. For not on- 
h a very plentiful ſap is neceſſary to them, but one 

| | that 

© Pal. cxliv. 15, 16. 
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that abounds in ſpirits and ſalts of every kind, to 
give the root, the trunk and branches, that force 
and vigour which we admire in them. Ir is very re. 
markable, that the more theſe trees are neglected, 
the more beautiful they grow, and that were men 
to apply themſelves to cultivate them hke the ſmall 
trees of their gardens, they would only do them a 
prejudice. 'Thou hereby, O Lord, giveſt a proof, 
that it is thou only that haſt formed them, and 
teacheſt man that his cares and induſtry are uſcleſs 
to thee; and that if thou requireſt them to be uſcd 
about certain little trees, it is only to employ him, 
and put him in mind of his own weakneſs, by ha- 
ving only weak things like himſelf committed to his 
care. 

Laſtly, among the trees I obſerve ſome which al- 
ways preſerve their verdure, and in them I imagine 
I diſcern a figure of immortality, as the others, 
which are ſtripped-in winter to be clothed again in 
the ſpring, ſeem to preſent me with an image of 
the reſurrection, 


H. ANIMALS.. 


In the deſcription of animals, I ſhall obſerve the 
order which God followed in their creation, 


FIS B. 


What an abundance of fiſh do the waters produce 
of every ſize? When I view theſe animals, I ſcem 
to diſcern nothing befides a head and a tail. They 
have neither feet nor arms. Their very head can- 
not freely be moved; and were I to conſider on- 
ly their figure, I ſhould think them deprived of all 
that was neceſſary for the preſervation of their life; 
but with theſe 50 outward organs, they are more 
nimble, dextrous and artificial, than if they had ſe- 
veral hands and feet; and 'the uſe they make of 
their tail and fins, carries them along like arrows, 


As 
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As the fiſh devour one another, how can theſe wa- 
try inhabitants ſubſiſt? God has provided for it by 
multiplying them in ſo prodigious a manner, that 
their fruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpaſſes their mutual 

(dere of eating one another; and what is deſtroyed 
1 always far inferior to their increaſe. | 

; I am only in pain how the little ones ſhould e 
» WH {cape the bigger, which look upon them as their 
prey, and are continually in purſuit of them. But 
3 WE this weak race are ſwifter in their courſe than the 
| Wl others. 'They creep into places where the low wa- 


ter will not admit of the larger fiſh, and it ſeems as 


it God had given them a foreſight in proportion to 
their weakneſs and dangers. 

Whence comes it, that the fiſh live in the midſt 
of water, ſo loaded with falt, that we cannot bear a 
drop of them in our mouths, and enjoy there a perfect 
vigour and health; and how do they preſerve, in the 
midſt of ſalt, a fleſh that has not the leaſt taſte of it? 

Why do the beſt, and ſuch as are moſt fit for the 
uſe of man, draw near the coaſts, to offer themſelves 
in a manner to him, whilſt a great many others, which 
are uſeleſs to him, affect remoteneſs from him? 

Why do thoſe, who keep themſelves in unknown 
places, whilſt they multiply and acquire a certain 
bulk, come in ſhoals at a particular time to invite 
the fiſhermen, and throw themſelves, in a manner, 
into their nets and boats? 

Why do ſeveral of them, and of the beſt kinds, 
enter the mouths of rivers, and run up even to 
their ſprings, to communicate the advantages of 
eee ſea to ſuch countries as lie at a diſtance from it? 


m. Wind what hand conducts them with ſo much care 
* nd goodneſs towards man, but thine, O Lord, 
n Wbovgh fo viſible a providence ſeldom occaſions 
fe; Naeir acknowledgment ! 1 

ho This providence is every where to be diſcerned, 


nd the innumerable ſhells which are ſpread upon the 
hore, hide different kinds of fiſh, that with a very 
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at certain regular times to take in freſh water, and 


retain therein, by ſpeedily joining them together, 
the imprudent prey which falls into that ſnare. 


BIRDS. 


Me ſee a ſurpriſing imitation of reaſon in ſevera] 
animals, but it no where appears in a more ſenſible 
manner than in the induſtry of birds in building 
their neſts, | | 

In the firſt place, what maſter has taught them that 
they have need of them ? Who has taken care to in- 
form them to prepare them in time, and not to ſuf- 
fer themſclves to be prevented by neceflity ? Who 
has told them how they ſhould build them ? What 
mathematician has given them the figure of them ? 
What architect has taught them to chuſe a firm 
place and to build upon a ſolid foundation? What 
tender. mother has adviſed them to cover the bottom 
with a ſoft and delicate ſubſtance, ſuch as down and 
cotton? And when theſe matters fail, who has ſug- WM ci 
geſted to them that ingenious charity, which leads WM f 
them to pluck off ſo many feathers from their own e 
breaſts with their beaks, as is requiſite for the pre- ir 
paring a convenient cradle for their young ? an 

In the ſecond place, what wiſdom has pointed out I. 
to every diſtinct kind. a peculiar manner of building WM in 
their neſts, ſo as to obſerve the ſame precauti- 
ons, though in a thouſand different ways? Who has Wl rc 
commanded the {wallow, the moſt ſubtle of birds, to ou] 
draw near to man and make choice of his houſe for ¶ the 
the building of his neſt, within his view, without WM thi: 
fear of his knowing it, and ſeeming rather to invite I 
him to a conſideration of his labour ? Neither does 
he build like other birds with little bits of ſticks 
and ſtubble, but employs cement and mortar, and 
in ſo ſolid a manner, that it requires ſome pains 


to demolith its work; and yet in all this it makes W thee 
uſe of no other inſtrument but its beak. Reduce, Mheen 
if it is poſſible, the ableſt architect to the ſmall Weng 

V. 
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bulk of this ſwallow, leave him all his knowledge 


and only a beak, and ſee if he will have the ſame 

{kill and the like ſucceſs. 6 | 
Thirdly, Who has made all the birds comprehend 

that they muſt hatch their eggs by fitting upon 


them ? That this neceſſity was indiſpenſable ? "Thar 


the father and mother could not leave them at the 
fame time, and that if one went abroad to ſeek for 


food, the other muſt wait till it returns? Who has. 


fixed in the calendar the expreſs number of days 
this painful diligence is to laſt? Who has ad- 
vertiſed them to aſſiſt the young, that are already 
formed, in coming out of the egg, by firſt breaking 
the ſhell? And who has ſo exactly inſtructed them 
in the very moment before which they never come? 

Laſtly, who has given leſſons to all the birds up- 


on the care they ought to take of their young, till 


ſuch time as they are grown up, and in a condition 
to provide for themſelves? who has made them to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch things as agree well with one ſpe- 
cies, but are prejudicial to another ? And amongſt 
ſuch as are proper to the parents and unfit for the 


young, who has made them to diſtinguiſh ſuch as - 


are ſalutary? We know the tenderneſs of mothers 
and the carefulneſs of nurſes amongſt mankind, but 
I queſtion whether it ever came up to what we lee 
in theſe little creatures. 

Who has taught ſeveral among the birds that mar- 
vellous induſtry of retaining food or water in their 
gullet, without ſwallowing either the one or the o- 
ther, and preſerving them for their young, to whom 
this firſt preparation ſerves inſtead of milk? 

Is it for the birds, O Lord, that thou haſt joined 
together ſo many miracles, which they have no 
knowledge of ? Is it for men, who give no attention 
to them? Is it for the curious, who are ſatisfied with 


admiring them, without raiſing their thoughts to 


thee? Or is it not rather viſible, that thy deſign has 
been to call us to thyſelf by ſuch a ſpectacle; to make us 
enſible of thy providence and infinite wiſdom ; and 
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to fill us with confidence in thy bounty, who watch. 
eſt with ſo much care and tenderneſs over the birds, 
s though two of them are ſold but for a farthing ? 
But let us ſet bounds to our obſervations upon the 
induſtry of birds, for the ſubject is infinite, and 
hearken for a moment to the concert of their mn. 
fic, the firſt praiſe which God received from na- 
ture, and the firſt ſong of thankſgiving, which was 
offered to him before man was formed, All their 
ſounds are different, but all harmonious, and alto. 
gether compoſe a choir which men have but ſorrily 
imitated, One voice however, more ſtrong and me- 
lodious, is diſtinguiſhed among the reſt, and I find 
upon inquiry from whence it comes, that it is a ve- 0 
ry ſmall bird, which is the organ of it, This leads Ml 1 
me to conſider all the reſt of the ſinging tribe, and e 
they alſo are all ſmall: the great ones being either pe 
wholly ignorant of muſic, or having a difagreeable M 
voice. Thus I every where find that what ſcems or 
weak and {mall has the beſt deſtination, and the 5. 
moſt gratitude. th: 
Some of theſe little birds are extremely beautiful, WM yi 
nor can any thing be more rich or variegated than W pri 
their feathers ; but it muſt be owned, that all orna- de. 
ment muſt give place to the finery of the peacock, WM |: 
upon which God has plentifully beſtowed all the MW ni: 
riches which ſet off the reſt, and laviſhed upon it Mt» 
with gold and azure all the ſhades of every other co— by 
lour. This bird ſeems ſenſible of its advantage, and ger. 
looks as if deſigned to diſplay all its beauties to our WM qui; 
eyes, when it expands that {ſplendid circumference Wl neſs 
which ſets them all to view. ther 


But this moſt pompous bird of all has a moſt dil-M I 
agreeable cry, and is a proof, that with a very {hin- Won 
ing outſide there may be but a ſorry ſubſtance with- Wl ha 
in, little gratitude and a great deal of vanity. one 

In examining the feathers of the reſt, I find one and 
thing very ſingular in thoſe of the ſwans and other WF T 
river fowl, for they are proof againſt the water, andMot ; 

| | con· iy g 
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continue always dry, and yet our eyes do not diſco- 
yer either the artifice or difference of them. 

I look upon the feet of the ſame birds, and ob- 
ſerve webs there, which diſtinctly mark their deſti- 


nation. But I am much aſtoniſhed to ſee theſe birds 


ſo ſure, that they run no hazard by throwing them- 
ſelves into the water ; whereas others, to whom God 
has not given the like feathers or feet, are never ſo 
raſh as to expoſe themſelves to it. Who has told 
the former that they run no danger, and who keeps 
back the others from following their example? It is 


not unuſual to ſet duck eggs under a hen, which in 


this cafe is deceived by her affection, and takes a fo- 
reign brood for her natural off-ipring; that run to 
the water as ſoon as they come out of the ſhell, nor 
can their pretended mother prevent them by her re- 
peated calls. She ftands upon the brink in aſtonith- 
ment at their raſhneſs, and ſtill more at the ſucceſs. 
of it, She finds herſelf violently tempted to follow 
them, and warmly exprefles her impatience, but no- 
thing is capable of carrying her to an indiſcretion 
which God has prohibited. The ſpectators are ſur- 
priſed at it, more or leſs in proportion to their un- 
deritanding, for it is the want of light and under- 


ſtinding, when ſuch prodigies excite ſo little ad- 


miration, But it is rare that the ſpectators learn 
from this example, that it is neceſſary to be deſtined 
dy providence to diſcharge the functions of a dan- 
gerous ſtate, and to receive from it all that is re- 
quifite for our ſecurity z and that it is a fatal raſh- 
neſs for others to venture upon it, who have nei- 
ther the ſame vocation nor the ſame talents 

I ſhould never have done, ſhould J undertake to: 
tonſider many miracles of a like nature with thoſe 
[have here related. I ſhall content myſelf with. 
one obſervation more, which takes in ſeveral others, 
ad relates to birds of paſlage. | 

They have all their allotted times, which they do: 
dot exceed; but this time is not the ſame for eve- 
/ ſpecies. Some wait for the winter, others the 
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fpring ; ſome the ſummer, and others the autumn. 
There is amongſt every ſort a public and general 
rule of government, which guides and retains cvery 
fingle bird in its duty, Before the general cdid;, 
there is none thinks of departing, After its publi- 
cation there is no one tarries behind. A kind of 
council fixes the day, and grants a certain time 
to prepare for it, after which they all take their M 1 
fight; and ſo exact is their diſcipline, that the next Ml a 
day there is not a ſtraggler or deſerter to be found, Ml | 
Many people know no other bird but the ſwallow p 
that acts thus, but it is certain that many other ſpe- a 
cies do the ſame, Now I aſk, though we had but e. 
the ſingle inſtance of the ſwallow, what news have © 
they received from the countries whither they golf i: 
ir great companies, to be aſſured that they ſhall tind fr 
all things there prepared for their reception ? J 


aſk, why they do not keep like other birds to the mn 
country where they have brought up their young Wl th 
which have been ſo kindly treated in it? By c 
what diſpoſition to travel does this new brood, be. 
which knows no other than. its native country 11 
conſpire ail at once to quit it ? In what ese o 
the ordinance publiſhed, which forbids all both old 
and new ſubjects of the republic to tarry beyond Met 
certain day? and laſtly, by what ſigns do the prin che 
cipal magiſtrates. know, that they ſhould run an cxWV | 
treme hazard in expofing themſelves to be prevenW: {: 
ted by a rigorous ſeaſon? What other anſwer ca that 
be given to theſe queſtions than that of the pro bi 
phet, t 0 Lord, how manifold are thy WOT ks, in ui bro 
dom haſt thou made them all ? to - 
LAND ANIMALS, "Y 

I am obliged to abridge this ſubject, to put an en 
to this ſmall treatiſe, which has inſenſibly grovfſin 
very long. 8 the 
The ſingle inſtance of the dog, ſhews us how cap 2. 
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ble God is of giving matter all the outward appear- 
ances of underitanding, fidelity, friend hip and gra- 
titude, without the principle of them, As this ex- 
ample is known to all the world, I ſhall not dwell: 
upon . : | : * 

The actions of the bee are no leſs admirable. In- 
ſtead of contenting itſelf with ſucking the honey, 
which is better preſerved in the cups of flowers than 
any where elſe, and feeding upon it day by day, it 
lays up a proviſion for the whole year, and princi- 
pally for the winter. It loads the little hooks which: 
adorn its legs with all the wax and gum that it can: 
carry; and in ſucking up the honey with the trunk 
fixed at the extremity of its head, it avoids the daub- 
ing of its wings, of which it ſtands in need to fly- 
from place to place, and to carry it home. 

If care is not taken to prepare a hive for it, itt 
makes one itſelf in the hollow of ſome tree or rock ;; 
there its firſt care is to form the comb, which it 
compoſes. of ſmall equal cells, that they may be the: 
better joined, and leave no interval or ſpace between. 
Then it pours out the honey pure and unmixed in- 
to theſe ſmall. reſervoirs,. and how plentifully ſoever 
is magazines are filled, it takes no reſt, till the time 
of labour and harveſt is over. In this republic, 
there is no idleneſs, no avarice or ſelf- love, but all- 
in common. What is neceſſary is granted to all,, 
2 ſuperfluity to none, and it is for the public good 
that their ſubſtance is preſerved. New colonies, 
Fhich- would be a burthen to the ſtate, are ſent a- 
broad. They know how to work, and are obliged: 
o do ſo by being diſmiſſed. | 

Amongſt the beſt governed nations, have we the 
wpy of fo perfect a modei? Can. ſuch ſurpriſing; 
riſdom be attributed to chance or a cauſe without a: 
mil? Or can we think-theſe wonders-explained by 
tying, that inſtinct, nature, and I know not what, 

k the principle from whence they proceed? And is: 
hot under theſe images, on one fide ſo perfect, and: 
u the other ſo remote from matter, that God has 
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taken a pleaſure to manifeit what he is, and to teach | 
man what he ſhould be ? 

Let us paſs from the bee to the ant, which reſem- 
bles it in many reſpects, except that a bee enriches 
man, and the ant ftrives all he can to impoverith. 
him, by ſtealing from him. | 

This little animal is informed, that the winter is 
long, and that the ripe corn is not a great while ex- 
poled in the field. Thus the ant never fleeps du- 
ring harveſt. It draws along with the little inſtru— 
ments which are fixed to its head, grains of corn 
which are thrice as heavy as itſelf, and goes back. 
ward with them as well as it can. Sometimes it 
finds a friend by the way, which lends its aſſiſtance, 
but never waits for it. | 

The repoſitory, where all is public, and no one 
thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for itſelf, 
this repoſitory is made up of ſeveral chambers, 
which communicate with each other by galleries, 
and which are all dug ſo deep, that neither the win- 
ter rains or ſnows can penetrate ſo far. The ſub- 
terraneous caverns of citadels are inventions by tar 
more modern and leſs perfect; and thoſe who have 
endeavoured to deftroy the habitations of ſuch ants n 
as have had leiſure to perfect them, have ſcarce ever I tt 
fucceeded: The branches of them are extended ſo P. 
far, that they do not feel all the injury that is offer- WM {t 


ed them at firſt. | fe 
When their granaries are full, and the winter 

comes on, they begin to ſecure the grain by u biting WM fi 
off the two ends of it, and thereby hindering it to 
from growing. Thus, their firſt food is no other I th 
than a care for futurity, and what they are deter- er 
mined to rather by prudence than neceffity. Fl: 
Hence we ſee what an. incomprehenſible fund of th 
induſtry God has placed; in this. little animal. Thus c 
| | | has Ca 
u Pliny-the-naturalift makes the ſame obſeryation upon the indu- it 
Rry of the ants, that they lay up corn for the winter, and prevent en 
# from growing by biting eff the end. Lib. xi. c. 30. Yet this. Ca 


fact is now queſtioned by ſome perſons, who abſolutely deny, that, to 
Ye ants lay up any corn. 8 
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bas he given it a kind of prophetic underſtanding, 
to oblige us to recur to him, to whom alone it be- 
longs to work ſuch prodigies, who cannot, in m̃y o- 
inion, more ſenſibly ſhew us, that he is the ſource 
of wiſdom, than by joining together ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of it in ſo ſmall a part of matter, which: 
has no more than the appearance of it. | 

Can we ſufficiently admire the induſtry of certain 
animals, who ſpin with. ſuch art and delicacy, that 
all appears to be the effect of thought and a mathe- 
matical ſcheme ? Who has taught the ſpider, an a- 
nimal in other reſpects ſo contemptible, to form 
ſuch fine threads. ſo equal anil ſo artfully ſuſpended ? 
Who has learnt it to begin with fixing them to cer- 
tain points, to join them all in one common center, 
to draw them firſt in a right line, and then to 
ſtrengthen them. by circles exactly parallel? Who 
has told it, that theſe threads ſhould be a ſnare to 
catch other. animals that have wings, and that it 
could not come at them but by ſtratagem? Who 
has appointed his place in- the center, where all the 
lines meet, and: where it is neceflarily informed by 
the lighteſt motion, that ſome prey has fallen into his 
nets? Laſtly, who has told him, that his firft care 
then ſhould be to embarraſs the wings of that im- 
prudent prey, by new: threads, for fear it ſhould 
{till have left ſome liberty of diſengaging and de- 


| tending itſelf, 


All the world. is a witneſs of the labours: of the 
ilk-worm. But have the moſt ſkilful artiſts hither- 
to been able to. imitate them? Have they found out 
the ſecret of drawing ſo fine a thread, ſo ſtrong, ſo 
even, ſo bright and uniform? Have they any mate- 
rials of greater value than this thread for making 
the richeſt ſtuffs? Do they know how this worm 
converts the juice of the leaf into-golden threads ?. 
Can they give a reaſon, why a liquid matter, before 
it has taken the air, ſhould grow ſtrong, and length- 


en itſelf in infinitum, as ſoon as it comes into it? 


Can any of them explain, how this worm is taught 
©. form itſelf a retreat under the numberleſs turn-- 
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ings and windings of filk, which have flowed from 
welt, and how in this rich grave it finds a kind of 
reſurrection, which gives it the wings its firſt birth 
had refuſed it? 

Every crawling worm becomes a Rind of fly, gnat 
or butterfly; and firſt every fly has crawled in its 
original, and been a kind of worm, caterpillar or 
inſect, before it had wings; and the middle ſtate 
between theſe two extremes of elevation and mean- 
nels is the time, when the animal becomes a cod or 
bean, which is done a great number of ways, but 
always in a manner uniform to every ſpecics. 

T ſhall conclude this treatiſe with tome obſerva- 
tions upon a ſmall animal, which deferves our ut- 
moſt admiration. Its name is formzicalio. It is of 
an ugly figure, and looks as if it was but half fi- 
niſhed; it is of a cruel diſpoſition, for it lives only 
upon the blood of its prey, and its ſole occupation 
is to lay traps for it. Its artifice is beſt ſeen by ha- 
ving ſuch an animal in one's cloſer, 

It is put into an earthen veflel full of very fine 
ſand, in which it preſently hides itſelf. When it is 
there, it forms in the ſand the ſhape of a cone re- 
verſed with an exact and geometrical proportion, 
and takes up its reſidence in the point of the cone, 
which is the center of it, but ſtill keeping itſelf co- 
vered. If any ant, or fly with its wings taken off, 
is placed at the entrance of the cone, this little ani- 
mal, which one would not judge capable of the leaſt 
effort, throws ſand forcibly with its head upon the 
prey it has got an intelligence of, in order to ſtun 
it and drag it down to the bottom, where it lies 
concealed... Then he comes out from the place of 
his retreat, and after he has quenched his thirit, he 
throws away the carcaſe,, which might render his 
cruelty ſuſpected. f N | 

If one would have the pleafore of ſeeing him la- 
bour a ſecond time, it is but filling up the cone by 
ſtirring the veſſel, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with 
what diligence the little heaſt makes a new figure as 
large and regular as the former. A 
$5 4X5 Joy 
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How much reaſonin g is here required, if this work- 
manſhip was founded upon reaſoning ? Can a ma- 
thematician think more curiouſly, and be better ac- 
uainted with the nature of the cone, of the ſand, 
and of the motions and the conveyance of their 
ſound from the centre to every part of the circum» 
ference? It is certain that this beaſt muſt reaſon, or 
ſome one for it. But the wonder is nat, either that 
it ſhould reaſon, or a foreign principle reaſon for 
it, but that this principle thould cauſe all this to be 
executed by organs, which move of themſelves, and 
ſeem to act only by an inward principle, 
. I muſt not omit that the /armicaiia, of which TI 
- have juſt ſpoken, is transformed into a great and 
beautiful fly, from the little and ugly thing it was at 
- Wl firit, and is no longer of the ſame ſanguine humour, 
vy W when it has caſt off its firſt ſkin, 


- The Uſefulneſs of theſe phyſical Obſervations. 


It is not neceſſary for me to obſerve how capable 
theſe phyſical obiervations, and a great many others 
of the like nature, are to adorn and enrich the mind 
„of a young man; to make him attentive to the ef- 
» Wl fects of nature, which are conſtantly before our eyes, 
and preſent themſelves to us almoſt every moment, 
, W vithout our reflecting upon them; to teach him a 
thouſand curious points relating to ſciences, arts, 
and profeſſions, ſuch as chemiſtry, anatomy, botany, 
painting, navigation, &c, To give him a taſte for 
| Wl gardening, planting, the country, and walking, 
which is by no means a matter of indifference ; to 
enable him to make an agreeable figure in conver- 
ation, and not be under a neceflity either of hold- 

Ing his tongue, or talking only of rifles. 

I call this ſcience the phyſics of children, becauſe 
in reality we may begin to teach it them from their 
fancy, but ftill with a view to their weakneſs, and 
lying nothing before them beyond their capacity, 
either as to facts, or to the reflections that are join- 
& to them. It is incredible how this ſmall exerciſe, 

regularly 
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regularly continued from the age of fix or ſeven 
years, to thar of twelve or fifteen, but ſtill under 
the name and notion of a diverſion and not a ttudy, 
would fill the minds of the boys with uſeful and a- 
greeable knowledge, and prepare them for that ſtu- 
dy of phyſics, which is proper only to the learned, 

Bur ſome one will ſay, where ſhall we find ma- 
ſters capable of giving a child theſe inſtructions, 
which the beit amongſt them are often very igno- 
rant of, and which require a large extent of know. 
ledge ? The matter is not fo difficult as they may be 
apt to imagine, * 'Tully ſaid jeſtingly in an oration, 
wherein he undertook to leſſen the ſtudy of the law, 
that if they vexed him, as full of buſineſs as he was, 
he would become a lawyer in three days. I might 
almoſt ſay the fame thing, not of the phyſics of the Nis, 
learned, which is a very profound ſcience, but of Naa 
that which I am here ſpeaking of. It requircs no WM \ 
more, than to run over the books in which this Ne 
kind of obſcrvations are to be found, fuch as for Wh ; 
inſtance are the memoirs of the academy of ſciences, fy, 
where we meet with abundance of very curious re- Wh: 
marks upon this ſubject. I have ſeen boys, who Hand 
have been publickly examined in the fourth book ter 
of Virgil's Georgics, make a wonderful uſe of what Wlirz 
is ſaid in thoſe memoirs upon the little but admi- Wh: 
Fable republic of the bees. A maſter that is curi- Wh: 
ous and ſtudious, will apply to perſons of 1kill, to ion 
know what books he ſhould conſult upon each fub- are 
ject. Theſe books he either borrows, or ſeeks for Whit 
in the public libraries; he reads them over, and rig 
makes extracts from them, and thereby enables him- rat 
ſelf to teach his fcholars abundance of curious Noot 
points; and he has ſeven or eight years time to s. 


make this ſmall collection. To ſucceed in it, there rea 


is nothing wanting but inclination. ud 


ARTICLE 


* Teaque, fi mihi. homini vehementer occupato, ſtomachum mo- 
yeritis, triduo me juriſconſultum gle profitebor. Pro Muren. n. 23. 
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ARTICLE the FOURTH. 


Pbilgethy ſerves to inſpire a great Reſpeft for Re- 


ligion. 


, 5 that T have ſaid of phyſics, very clear- 
ſhews, that one of the great effects, and 
he GR eflential fruit of philoſophy, is to raiſe 
e nan to the knowledge of the greatneſs, power, 
, Wridom, and goodneſs of God, to render him at- 
„entive to-his providence, to teach him to aſcend 
w to him by the confideration of the wonderful 
works of nature, to make him ſenſible of his bene- 
its, and point out to him fubjects of praiſe and 
thankſgiving. 
We learn from God himſelf, both in the Old and 
New "Teſtament, that this is the proper uſe we ought 
tb make of the creatures, who all teach us our du- 
y. y He ſends the ſluggard in the ſcriptures to the 
nt, to learn induſtry ; 2 the ungratetul to the ox 
nd aſs, who make a grateful return for their ma- 
ſer's care; a the inconſiderate to the ftork and 
ſrallow, who know their appointed times. b Jeſus 


lhe valley, and the birds of the air, as an inftruc- 


to ion to all mankind, abſolutely to rely upon the 
d- Nares of a providetice, which is at the ſame time 
r Whatchful over all, abundant in goodneſs, and al- 
1d Wnighty, We ſhould therefore not anſwer the in- 


kotions of Divine Wiſdom, and ſhould fail in the 
us Wnoſt eifential part of a maſter s duty, if we did not 
to Wibicrve to youth the footſteps of the Deity in all his 
re reatures, as he has been pleaſed to draw himſelf, 
ud point out our duty in them, 


E 

Prov. vi. 6. * Jerem viii. 7. 
100: * Iſaiah i. 3. Þ Mat. vi. 26, 30. 
23s 


Chriſt lays down the conſideration of the lilies of | 
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In the account the ſcripture gives us of the cres. 
tion of the world, it is often ſaid that e God ap- 
proved, and if I may venture to ſay it, admired his 
own works, to teach us how great an admiration 
they ought to raiſe in us, how much we ought to 
ſtudy them, and what reflections they deſerve ; and 
to reproach us at the ſame time with our ſtupidity, 
in not employing our thoughts about them, and 
our ingratitude in not returning thanks for them, 
whilſt we continue ignorant and weak, though ve 
live in the midſt of the moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies, 
and are ourſelves one of the moſt incomprehenſible, 

It is not natural philoſophy alone, which aſſiſtz 
us in obtaining the knowledge of God; the little! 
have ſaid upon the principles of morality, drawn 
from Paganiſm itſelf, is ſufficient to ſhew us how 
proper that branch of philoſophy is to inſpire us 
with an high veneration for religion. 

Can any thing be more likely to imprint it deep. 
ly in the minds of youth, and to lay ſuch ſolid MM. 
foundations as are capable to withſtand the torrent 

of incredulity and libertiniſm, than the famous 
queſtions in metaphyſics, concerning the exiſtence 

of a God, and the immortality of the ſoul ? 

But the greateſt and moſt important ſervice that 
philoſophy can do for man, is to diſpoſe him to re- 
ceive whatever is taught by divine revelation with 

docility and reſpect. It particularly takes care to 
make him comprehend, that every thing muſt be 
filent before God, reaſon as well as ſenſe, as nothing 

1s more reaſonable, than to give ear to him when he \ 
ſpeaks, d Ipſi, de ſe, Deo credendum eft ; that it muſt 
not therefore ſeem ſtrange to reaſon, that it is made 
to ſubmit to authority in ſuch ſciences, as treating 
of ſubjects ſuperior to reaſon muſt be guided by an- 


other light, which can be only that of divine autho- 
| | rity ; 


© And God ſaw every thing that he had made, and bchoid it was 
very good. Gen. i, 32 
4 Hilar, lib. 4. de Trinit. 
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rity ; that as in the very order of nature there are 
a thouſand things which human underſtanding can- 
not comprehend, though beheld with human eyes, 
there is 1tili greater reaſon to reſpe& the veils, 
which it has pleaſed God to throw.over the myſte- 
rics of religion ; that laſtly, God would ceaſe to be 
what he is, if he was not incomprehenſible, and 
that his wonderful works would no longer deſerve 
that name, if human underſtanding could attain to 
them. 

Thefe are the leſſons which philoſophy gives to 
youth, not reſtleſs, bold and vain philoſophy, ſuch 
as © St. Paul adviſes the faithful to beware of, and 
which, by . explaining what it believes, often anni- 
hilates what it ought to believe; but a wiſe and ſo- 
Id philoſophy, founded upon the actual principles 
and pureſt lights of natural reaſon. 


b: 0 


Beware leſt any man fpoil you through philoſophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
end not after Chriſt, Col. ii. 8. 
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Of the Government of the Claſſes and Colleges. t 
The INTRODUCTION. G 


THIS introduction ſhall contain two articles. k 
In the firſt I ſhall ſhew the importance of the 

good education of youth; in the ſecond I ſhall en. 

quire, whether public inſtruction is preferable to 


private. Fr 
| I 
00 


ARTICLE the FIR S T. ; 


The Importance of the good Education of Youth, 0 


& HE education of youth has been always conſi- . 
dered by the great philoſophers, and the moſt Wl « 
famous lawgivers, as the moſt certain ſource of the. 
tranquillity and happineſs, both of private families. 
and of ſtates and empires. For what elſe, in ſhort, Mu 
is a republic or kingdom, but a large body, whoſe WM « 
health and ſtrength depend upon thoſe of private 
families, which are the members and parts of it, . 
and none of which can fail in the diſcharge of their 
function, but the whole body muſt be ſenſible of it? ma 
Now what is it but good education which enables all ne 
the citizens, and great men, and princes above the 1 
reſt, to perform their different functions in a de- im; 
ſerving manner ? Is it not evident that youth are as 
the nurſery of the ſtate ? That it is renewed and per- 
petuated by them? That from among them all, the 
- fathers of families, all magiſtrates and miniſters, ins 
word, all perſons placed in authority and power arc 
taken 7 And is it not certain, that the good educt- 


tion of thoſe who are one day to fill choſe play 
| | | WI 


Fay 7 
Toi] 
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will have an influence over the whole body of the 
fate, and become in a manner the ſpirit and gene- 
ral character of the whole nation? 1 

The laws indeed are the foundation of empires, 
and by preſerving a regularity and good order in 
them, maintain them in peace and tranquillity. But 
whence have the laws themiclves that force and vi- 
gour, but from good education, which trains up men 
n ſubjection to them, without which they are but a 
keble barrier againit the paſſions of mankind ? 


e Quid leges fine moribus vane proficiunt ? 


Plutarch makes a judicious reflection on this 
ſubject, which well deſerves to be conſidered : It is 
in ſpeaking of Lycurgus. This wiſe lawgiver, - 
g ſays he, did not think it convenient to ſet down 
his laws in writing, as judging that the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt effectual means of making cities happy 
and people virtuous, was the impreſſion that was 
„made in the manners of the citizens, and render- 
* ed familiar and eaſy to them, by cuſtom and ha- 
Abit. For the principles which education has fix- 
#ed in their minds, continue firm and unſhaken, 
* as being founded upon an inward conviction, and 
„even upon the will, which is always a much 
* itronger and more laſting tie than that of force; 
* infomuch that this education becomes the rule of 
youth, and ſerves them inſtead of a lawgiver.“ 

Here, in my opinion, we have the juſteſt notion 
that can be given of the difference there is between 
tie laws and education. | 
The law, when it ſtands alone, is a ſevere and 
mperious miſtreſs, , which lays a man under 
reſtraint in what he holds moſt dear, and whereof 
le is moſt jealous ; I mean his liberty, which tor- 

X 2 ments 


* 


* Horat. Od. xv. lib. iii. f In vit. Lycurg. 
1 "Opraog Lev Tav cprrtuawlaruy j,, & ouviifotaciivuy UT2 rays 
Fav Tov Tonlevopurvury £1 ken E0oviat tihioweivor. % HEX aideumarcr ey TH 
Tlie. Arif. lib. v. Polit, cap. ix. 
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ments and contradicts him in every thing, is b deaf 
10 his remonſtrances and deſires, never ſubmits to 
any relaxation, i ſpeaks always in a threatening tone, Ml ; 
and prefents hinr only with correction. Thus it is Ml 
not furpriſing that men ſhould ſhake off this yoke, 
as ſoon as ever they can with impunity, and that Ml | 
giving ear no longer to its offenſive directions, they Ml 
ihould abandon themfelves to their natural inclina- WM - 
tions, which the law had only reſtrained, without 
changing or deftroying them. 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe with education. Its 
government is gentle and engaging, an enemy toe 
violence and conſtraint, which delights to act only Ml ; 
by motives of perſuaſion, which endeavours to make Wl } 
its inſtructions reliſhed, by ſpeaking always with M 
reaſon and truth, and tends only to make virtue 9 
more eaſy, by making it more amiable, Its lectures, Ml 
which begin almoſt as ſoon as a child is born, grow 
up and gather ſtrength with it, in time take deep? 
root, ſoon paſs from the memory and underitand- u 
ing to the heart, are daily imprinted in his manners 5 
hy practice and habit, become a ſecond nature in 
him, which it is fcarce poſſible to change, and do 5 
the office of a preſent legiſlator all the reſt of his p 
life, putting him in mind of his duty upon every n 
occaſion, and engaging him to the practice of it. 9 
H raidevor; vorodery Siafeow amepyatilai epi exaroy aUTHY: B 
Ve muſt not wonder, after this, that the ancients WM tr 
have recommended the education of youth with 10M m 
much care, and looked upon it as the ſureſt means uf 
of making an empire permanent and flouriſhing, 
* It was a capital maxim with them, that children 
are more the property of the republic than of ther 
rents; and that thus their education thould not 


be left to their fancies, but be intruſted to the * 
| 0 


— 


n Leges, rem ſurdam, inexorabilem efle.... nihil laxamenti, nee 
veniae habere, ſi modum exceſſeris Liv lib. ii. n. 3. 

i Pxna metuſque aberant, nec verba minantia fixo aere lege ban. 
tun . . Ovid. lib. ii, Metam. Tig a beautiful definition of the lui 
Verba minantia. - 


* Axiſt. Pol. lib. viii. e. i. 
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of the republic; that for this reaſon children ought. 
to be brought up, not in private, and. in their fa- 
ther's houſes, but in public, by common maſters, 
and under the ſame diſcipline ; that they may be. 
early inſpired with. a love for their country, reſpect 
for its laws, and a taſte for the principles and ma- 
xims of the ſtate wherein they are to live, For 
every kind of government has its peculiar genius. 
The ſpirit and character of a republic is very diffe- 
rent from that of a monarchy. Now this ſpirit and. 
character are only to be imbibed by education, 

It is in conſequence of the principles I have laid 
down, that Lycurgus, Plato, Ariſtotle, and in a 
word, all that have left us any rules of government, 
have declared, that the principal and moſt eſſential 
duty of a magiſtrate, a miniſter, a law-giver, and a 


prince, is to watch over the good education, firſt 


of their own children, who often ſucceed to their 
functions, and then of the citizens in general, who 
form the body of the republic; and they obſerve, 
that all the misfortunes of ſtates ariſe only from the 
negligence of this two- fold duty. 

Plato quotes an illuſtrious example of it in the 
perſon of the famous Cyrus, the moſt accompliſhed 
prince we read of in ancient hiſtory, He wanted 
none of the talents which were requiſite to make a- 
great man; excepting that we;are here ſpeaking of.. 
Being wholly taken up with his conqueſts; he in- 
truſted the education of his children with the m wo- 
men. Theſe young princes were therefore brought 
up, not after the rough and ſevere diſcipline of the 
Perſians; which had ſo well ſucceeded in Cyrus their 
father, but after the manner of the Medes; that is, 
in luxury, ſoftneſs and pleaſures No body ven- 
tured to contradict: them in any thing. Their ears: 
were open only to praiſe and flattery; every thing; 
bent their knee, and bowed: down. before them. 

| X 3. And 


i plat. lib iii. de leg. . 
* The wife of Cyrus was daughter to the King of Media- 
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And it was thought eſſential to their grandeur, to 
ſet an infinite diſtance between them and the reſt of 
mankind, as if they had been of a different ſpecics 
from them. u Such an education, fo remote from 
all reproof and correction, had, ſays Plato, the ſuc- 
ceſs which was to be expected from it. The two 
princes, prefently after the death of Cyrus, took up 
arms againſt each other, as not being able to bear 
either a ſuperior or an equal; and Cambyſes, grown 
abſolute maſter, by the death of his brother, ran 
furiouſly into all ſorts of excefs, and brought the 
- Perſian empire to the brink of ruin. Cyrus left 
him a vaſt extent of provinces, immenſe revennes, 
and innumerable armies ; but all this turned to his 
ruin, for want of another benefit far more valuable, 
which he neglected to leave him, I mean a good e- 
ducation. : 


This judicious remark of Plato concerning Cyrus, 


entirely eſcaped me in reading the hiſtory of him by 
Xenophon. Nor did F reflect that this hiſtorian is 
abſolutely filent upon the education. of this prince's 
children; whereas he largely deſcribes the excellent 
manner in which the Perſian youth were brought 
up, and Cyrus himſelf among the reſt. This is the 
greateſt fault a prinee can be guilty of. 

Philip king of Macedon behaved in a very diffe- 
rent manner. © Upon the birth of his fon, when 
engaged in the midſt of his conqueſts, and at the 
time of his greateſt exploits, he wrote Ariſtotle the 
following letter: I give you notice, that I have 
< a ſon born; but I am not ſo much obliged to the 
“ gods for his birth, as for the happineſs that he is 
4 come into the world, whilſt there is an Ariſtotle 
« living. For I hope, that being brought up under 
« your direction, and by your care, he will not 
prove unworthy of his father's glory, nor of 
% the empire which I ſhall leave him,” This was 
talking and thinking like a great prince, who was 

N thoroughly 


2 "Obey ?yrvoyro , Iv. eos cure yiveolary f &venimnirry 
TPEFEITA Gs o Aul. Gel. lib. ix. cap- 3. 
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horoughly acquainted with the importance of a 
good education. Alexander had the ſame ſenti- 
ments. An hiſtorian obſerves, P that he loved A- 
riſtotle no leſs than his own father, becauſe, he ſaid, 
he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other 
for living well. | b 

If it is a great fault in a prince not to take care 
of the education of his own children; it is no leſs 
blameable to negle& that of the citizens in general. 
Plutarch very judicioufly obſerves in the parallel he 
draws between Lycurgus and Numa, that it was a 
like negligence which rendered all the good deſigns 
and great inſtitutions of the latter uſeleſs. 'The 
paſſage is very remarkable. All the labour of 
Numa, ſays he, who took pains only to main- 
* tain the peace and tranquillity of Rome, vaniſhed 
„with him; and he was no ſooner dead, than the 
* temple of Janus, which he had conſtantzy kept 
* ſhut, as if he had really confined the dæmon of 
* war in it, was immediately opened again, and all 
Italy filled with blood and flaughter. Thus the 
* moſt beautiful and beſt of his inſtitutions was 


but of ſhort duration, as it wanted the ſole type 


capable of maintaining it, which was the educa- 
tion of youth.“ 

It was the oppoſite conduct which ſo long preſer- 
ved the laws of Lycurgus in full force. For, as 
the ſame Plutarch obſerves, the religion of an 
* oath, which he required of the Lacedæmonians, 
* would have been but a weak ſupport after his 


* death, if by education he had not imprinted the 


laws in their manners. By education he made 
* them imbibe the love of his form of govern- 


ment almoſt with their milk, by making it in a 


“manner familiar and natural to them. Thus we 


* ſee the principle of his inſtitutions ſubſiſted above 


five hundred years, like a good and ſtrong dye, 


* which had penetrated into the very ſubſtance of 
the ſoul.” 
| | All 
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All theſe great men of antiquity were therefore 
periuaded, as Plutarch obſerves of Lycurgus in par. 
ticular, that the moſt eſſential duty of a lawgivcr, 
and in conſequence of a prince, was to. eſtabliih 
good rules for the education of youth, and to ſc 
that they were exactly obſerved. It is ſurpriſing to 
conſider how far they carried their attention and vi. 
gilance upon this point. They recommended pre- 
cautions to be uſed in the choice of ſuch perſons as 
were to take care of children from their very birth; 


and it is plain, that Quintilian has taken what he 


has ſaid upon this ſubject from Plato and Ariſtotle, 
eſpecially in what relates to nurſes. 9 He requires, 


with thofe wiſe philoſophers, that in the choice that 


is made of them, care thould: not only be taken that 
they had no bad modes of ſpeaking, but alſo that 
a ſpecial regard ſhould be had to their manners and 
diſpofſition; and the reaſon he gives for it is admi- 
Fable, *© For what is learnt, ſays he, at that age, 
« is cably imprinted in the mind, and leaves deep 
« marks behind it, which are not eaſily to be effa- 
“ ced. As in the caſe of a new veſlel, which long 
*« preſerves a tincture of the firſt liquor poured in- 


&. to it; and like wool, which can never recover: 
« its firſt whiteneſs, after it has been once dyed ; 
“and the misfortune is, that bad. habits laſt longer 


4 than good ones.“ | 

r It is for the ſame reaſon, that theſe philoſo- 
phers look upon it as one of the moſt eſſential du- 
ties of thoſe, who are intruſted with the. education 
of children, to remove from-them as far as poſſible 
the ſlaves and domeſtics, whoſe diſcourſes. and ex- 
amples may be prejudicial to them. 

To this they add a piece of advice, which will 
condemn a great many Chriſtian fathers and ma- 
ſters. They require that boys ſhould not only be 


prevented 


Et morum quidem in his hand dubie prior ratio eſt: recte ta- 
men etiam loquintur, . . Natura enim tenacifſimi ſumus eb rum quse 
rudibus anni percepimus: ut ſapor quo nova imbuas durat, nec la- 
narum colores, quibu ſitaplex ille candor mntatns eſt, elui p Hunt. 
Et haec ipſa magis pertinaciter haertut quae deteriora font. Quit, 
; Eb. 1 cap · 1. CT. Ariſt, Polit. lib, vii. C. 17. 
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prevented from reading any comedies, or ſeeing any 
theatrical ſhow, before they arrive at a certain age, 
but that all pictures, ſculptures or tapeſtry, which 
may lay any indecent and dangerous image before 
the eyes of children ſhould be abſolutely baniſhed 
their cities. They defire that the magiſtrates ſhould 
carefully watch over the execution of this ordi- 
nance, and that they ſhould oblige the workmen, 
even ſuch as were moſt induſtrious, who refuſed to 
ſubmit to it, to carry their fatal {kill to ſome other 
place, They were perſuaded, that from ſuch ob- 
jets as theſe, that were adapted to flatter the paſſi- 
ons and foment vice, there aroſe a kind of conta- 
gious and peſtilential air, that was at length inſenſi- 
bly capable of infecting the maſters themſelves, who 
breathe it every moment without fear and precau- 
tion; and that theſe objects were like ſo many poi- 
ſoned flowers, which exhale a deadly odour, the 
more to be feared, as it was the leſs ſuſpected, and 
even appeared agreeable. Theſe wife philoſophers 
require, on the other hand, that cvery thing in a 
city ſhould teach and inſpire virtue; inſcriptions, 
pictures, ſtatues, plays and converſations ; and that, 
from every thing that is preſented to the ſenſes, and 
ſhould ſtrike the eyes and ears, there ſhould be 
formed a kind of ſalutary air and breath, which 
mould imperceptibly inſinuate itſelf into the ſouls 
of children, and aſſiſted by the inſtruction of the 
maſter, ſhould incline them, from their tendereſt 
years, to the love of probity, and a regard for the 
honeſt and the decent. There is a beauty and deli- 
acy in the original text, of which no other lan- 
guage is capable; and though this paſſage be ſome- 
what long, I have thought proper to quote a great 


bart of it to give ſome idea of Plato's ſtile. 


I ſhall now return to my ſubject, and conclude 
this firſt article with deſiring the reader to confider, 
how the pagans themſelves always looked upon the 


care of the education of children, as the moſt eflen- 


tal duty of parents, magiſtrates and princes, becauſe 
it 
Plat. lib, ill. de Rep. 
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it is of the laſt importance during the reſt of their 
lives to have good principles inſtilled into them 

from the beginning, In ſhort, while their minds 
are yet tender and flexible, they may be turned and 
managed as we pleaſe; whereas age and long ha- 
bit will make faults almoſt incorrigible. t Fran- 
gas enim citius quam corrigas, que in pravum indu- 
ruerunt, ; 


NICOLE Tm SECOND. 


Whether a private or @ public Education ought to be 
| preferred, 


Den ING the whole time I have been engaged 
in the education of youth, being thoroughly 
ſenſible of the dangers which occur both in private 
houſes and great ſchools, I have never prefumed to 
give advige upon this ſubject, and have always con- 
tented myfelt with applying as carefully as I could 
to the inſtruction of the youth which Divine Pro- 
vidence committed to my care. I think I ought 
ſtill to obſerve the ſame neutrality, and leave it 
to the prudence of parents to decide a queſtion, 
which certainly admits of great difficulties on both 
ſides. i | 

u Quintilian has diſcourſed upon this point with 
great prolixity and eloquence. The 3 is one 
of the moſt beautiful in his work, and deſerves to 
be read in the original. I ſhall here give an extract 
of it. 

He begins with anſwering two objections which 
are uſually made againſt public ſchools. 

The firſt relates to purity of morals, which they 
pretend is here expoſed to the greateſt dangers. 
Was this the caſe, he thinks we ſhould not heſitate 
a moment; * the care of living well being infinitely 


preferable to that of ſpeaking well. But, he * 
| the 


© Quintil. lib. i. cap. 3. * Tbid. cap. 1. 5 
* Potior mihi ratio viyendi honeſte, quam vel optime dicendi 
videretur. N 
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the danger is equal on both fides; that the whole 
depends upon the natural diſpoſition of the chil- 
dren and the care that is taken of their education; 
that uſually the evil ſprings from the parents them- 
ſelves, by the bad examples they ſet their children. 
They every day, ſays he, hear and fee ſuch things, 
as they ought to be ignorant of during their whole 
lives. * All this paſſes into habit, and ſoon after 
into nature. The poor children find themſelves 
vicious, before they know what vice is. Thus, 
breathing nothing bur luxury and pleaſure, they do 
not derive their irregularity from the ſchools, but 
bring it thither. | | 
The ſecond objection concerns the advancement 
n their ſtudies, which muſt be greater in a private 
7 Wl houſe, where the maſter has but one ſcholar to in- 
„ firuct. Quintilian does not allow it for ſeveral rea- 
bons, which he lays down; but he adds, that this in- 
- W convenience, though it were real, is abundantly 
made good by the great advantages which follow 
upon a public education. 
y Firſt, a public edutation emboldens a young man, 
gives him courage, early accuſtoms him not to be a- 
trad of appearing in public, and cures him of a certain 


pulillanimity, which naturally attends a private and 

retired life; whereas in ſecret he uſually grows lan- 

h Wevid and dejected, he ruſts in a manner, or elſe falls 
1c into an oppoſite extreme, becomes conceited, ſetting - 

0 Wapreater value upon himſelf than upon others, from 

& laring no perſon to compare himſelf with. 

2, and 3. In a public ſchool, there are acquain- 

chances formed, which often laſt as long as life, and 

| | there 

7 7 Fit ex his conſuetudo, deinde natura. Diſeunt haec miſeri, an- 


S. equam ſciant vitia eſſe. Inde ſoluti ac fluentes, non accipiunt & 

cholis mala iſta, ſed in ſcholas afferunt. | | 
Ante omnia futurus orator, cul in maxima celebritate et in me- 
lia reip. luce vivendum eſt, aſſueſcat jam à tenero non reformidare 
bomines, neque illa ſolitaria et velut umbratili vita palleſcere. Ex- 
anda mens et attollenda ſemper eſt, quae in hujuſmodi ſecretis aut 
angveſcit, et quendam velut in opach ſitum ducit; aut contra tu- 
tcicit inani pet ſuaſione. Necelle eſt enim ſibi nimium tribuat, qui 
adi Ie nemini comparat. 
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there is a certain knowledge of the world to be ac- 
quired, which can be learnt only in ſociety. Quin- 
tilian does not inſiſt much upon theſe two advanta- 
ges, and ſeems to ſet no great value on them. 
4. The great advantage of ſchools is emulation, 
A. child there improves both by what is ſaid to him- 
ſelf, and what is faid to others. He will every day 
ſee his maſter approve one thing, and correct another; 
blame the idleneſs of this boy, and commend the dil. 
gence of that, and will be the better for it all. The 
love of glory will ſerve him as an incentive to take 
ains. He will be aſhamed to give place to his e- 
quals, and will take pains to excel the moſt forward. 
A good ſcholar will uſe his utmoſt endeavours to be WM ar 
the firſt in his form, and carry the prize. 2 This Mc: 
gives ardour to young minds; and a noble emulati- WM ": 
on well managed, without any mixture of malice, WM 
'envy and pride, is one of the beſt means to lead 
them to the exerciſe of the greateſt virtues, and "cl 
the moſt arduous undertakings. on 
5. Another advantage to be found in ſchools, is, it! 
that a young man meets with ſuch models among k 
his companions as are within his reach, ſuch as he che 
flatters himſelf he may be able to come up to, and ine 
does not deſpair of ſurpaſſing one day; whereas, Mori: 
if he was alone, it would be pr clumption | in him to I, 
compare himſelf with his maſter. | fert 
6. Laſtly, a maſter who has a numerous auditory, ſu; 
exerts himſelf quite otherwiſe than he who, having err 
but one ſcholar, can ſpeak only coldly to him, ander 
in the way of converſation. Now, it is incredible how bm. 
uſeful this fire and vivacity of a maſter, who, in e B. 
plaining the beautiful paſſages of an author, growg£out 
warm and tranſported, is not only to make the boy tr 
attentive, but to inſpire them with the ſame taſte an 
ſentiments; as he feels in addreſſing himſelf to then en 
uintilian does not fail to obſerve, that the opiWihoc 


nion which he maintains is confirmed by univerſal Ind | 
practice dis n 


2 1 omnia haec animos: er licet ipſa vitium ſit ambi tio v 
frequenter tamen cauſa virtutcm eſt, | 9 
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practice, and the authority of the moſt eſteemed au- 
thors, and moiſt famous legiſlators. | 

I might add, that this conduct has been obſerved 
with no leſs regularity ſince the time of Quintilian, 
and even amongſt Chrittians, Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
WT fpplics us with abundance of examples. That of St. 
hl and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to all the 
world. I thall relate it particularly at the cloſe of 
- WT this volume, and ſhall now only obſerve that the fa- 
«MW milics of theſe two illuſtrious friends were the moſt 
e Chriſtian, that were then in the church. They 
. thought however they might commit the deareſt 
. eaſure they had in the world to the public ſchools, 
end God bleſſed their pious intentions with a ſuc- 
tels, which far exceeded their expectations. Shall 
ye venture to charge this conduct with imprudence 
and pretumption ? . 

On the other ſide, may we venture to condemn the 
teligious apprehenſion of Chriſtian parents, who up- 
on ſceing the dangers which occur in colleges (and 
t muſt be owned too that they are great) and being 
kis folicitous about their children's improvement in 
the ſciences, than to preſerve to them the precious and 
neſtimable treaſure of their innocence, determine to 
bring them up ur.der their own inſpection in a fami- 
h, where they may hear nothing but diſcreet con- 
rerſation, where they may fee nothing but good ex- 


rv, Wipes, and from whence whatever may be capable of 
ingWorrupting the purity of their morals is carefully re- 
ndMÞoved as much as poſſible. There are now certainly 


me ſuch houſes, but the number of them is very few. 
Beſides the two uſual methods of bringing up 
ſouth, the boarding them out at public ſchools, or 
nſtructing them in private; there is a third, which 
holds the mean between both, and ſeems to unite 
hem together; and this is, to ſend children to 
Chool to improve by the emulation of the claſſes, 
nd keeping them at home the reſt of the time, By 
tice W's means perhaps they avoid a part of the dangers, 
b they are alſo deprived of one part of the advan- 
Vol, IV. þ 4 | tages 
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tages of the college; amongſt which we ought cer. 
tainly to reckon the order, regularity and diſcipline, 
which by the ſound of a clock points out all the ex- 
erciſes of the day in an uniform manner, and the 
ſimplicity and frugality of their way of living, which 
are very different from the indulgence of their fa. 
ther's houſes, and ſerve only to render them too 
nice and tender, This obſervation was made by an 
illuſtrious magiſtrate in times paſt, in a paſſage which 
I have quoted in the firſt volume of this work, © My 
father, ſays this magiſtrate, ſaid he had two views 
* jn the education of the college; the one was the 
* gay and innocent converſation of the youths ; the 
< other was the ſchool diſcipline, to make us for- 
ce get the endearments of our home, and as it were lg 
* to cleanſe us in freſh water. I think thoſe eigh- 


* teen months I ſpent at college were of great ſer- du 
© vice to me I learnt the frugal life of the ſcho- © 
* lars, and how to portion out my time,” lon 
Another advantage of colleges, (ſuppoſing the tha 
to be ſuch as they ſhould be,) and the greateſt of 10 
all, is, that the boys are there thoroughly taught 
their religion. They learn there to take the know 
ledge of it from its ſource, to know the true ſpirit 
and real greatneſs of it, and to fortify themſelves by 
ſolid principles againſt the dangers which faith and 
piety too frequently meet with in the world, It 1 G 
not impoſſible, but certainly it is very rare, to fin 
this advantage in private houſes, | [ 8 
Now what muſt we conclude from all theſe prin 0 
ciples and all theſe facts? There is no college white! 
cannot produce a great number of examples 0 3 
youth who have had an excellent education ther: 
and been improved both in the ſciences and in pig lbſct 
ty; nor is there any one, which has not ſeen wit ly 
grief a very great number miſcarry ; and the caſe! 7 ar 
the ſame in private houſes, * 
The concluſion which in my opinion we ſhoulF"*"y 
draw from hence is, that as the dangers are ve * 


| gre: 
Henry de Meſines, tom, i. pag. 75. 
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great to youth on all ſides; it is the duty of parents 
to examine well before God what courſe they ought 
to take, equitably to weigh the advantages and in- 
conveniencies which occur on both ſides, to be de- 


termined in ſo important a deliberation, only by the 


motives of religion, and above all to make ſuch a 
choice of maſters and ſchools, in caſe they follow 
that courſe, as may, if not intirely. diflipate, at leaſt 
diminiſh their juſt apprehenſions. 


The plan and diviſion of this Treatiſe. 


To enter uſefully into the particulars of what con- 


cerns the interior government of the claſſes and col- 


kges, it is neceflary to conſider ſeparately the duty 
of the different perſons who are employed in the e- 
ducation of youth, and have any relation to it. But 
s there are ſome general directions which almoſt be- 
long to all alike, I will begin this treatiſe with them; 
that I may avoid the repetitions, which would be o- 
tierwiſe unavoidable, | | 


PART che NF 


General Inſtructions upon the Education of Youth. 


| Shall begin with deſiring the reader, when I talk 
of inſtructions, rules, precepts and duties, which 
we terms that I cannot avoid employing in the ſub- 
ct I treat of, to do me ſo much juſtice as to think: 
bat I do not pretend to preſcribe laws to any one, or 
bictup for a maſter or cenſurer of my brethren. My 
only deſign is to afliſt, if I can, ſuch young perſons 
8 are intruſted with the education of children, who 
br want of experience are ſubject to commit a great 
many faults, as I own, I myſelf have formerly done; 
ad I ſhall think my ſelf very happy, if I can contri- 
lute to make them avoid them by laying my reflec- 
| 2. tions 
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tions before them, or rather thoſe of the ableſt mx. o 
iters in point of education. For I ſhall here ſcarce 

tay any thing of my own, eſpecially in this firſt pate, M i 
which is the moſt important, and ſhould ſerve as the Ml rv 
baſis and foundation to all the reſt. Athens and Ml f 
Rome ſhall ſtill lend me their aſſiſtance. I ſhall like- 

wile make uſe of two modern authors and often M ti 
without quoting them. "Theſe are M. de Fenelon d 
archbiſhop of Cambray and Mr, Locke; whoſe writ- fe 
12gs upon this {ſubject are juſtly very much eſtecm- ee 
ed, liz laſt has ſome particular fenriments, which Io 
would not always adopt. Beſides, I queſtion whether WM tt 
he was well skilled in the Greek tongue, and in the WM u 
ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, at leaſt he ſeems not to to 
tet the value upon them they deſerve. But both of ne 
them may be of very great uſe with relation to mo- ¶ Ei 
ras and conduct, not only to young maſters, 

but to perſons of greater experience. I hare e gr 
taken the liberty of making uſe of the labours Of 0-WM ve 
thers, as I have thought fit, and I am inclined to 
think that the public will not be diſpleaſed at it, be- di 
jag content to have good things laid before them, I we 


without being concerned from whence they are ta- La 
ken, I ſhalt reduce to twelve or thirteen- articles the WM to 
general inſtructions which relate to the education of da 
youth. | 6 | lin 
; | lea 
anc 

ART 1G EF: FERST. thi 

| ſeri 


What End we ſhould propoſe to ourſelves in Education, KG 


b O ſucceed in the education of youth, the firſt 
1 ſtep in my opinion is to lay down the end we 
ſhould propoſe, to enquire by what means it a 
obtain 


0 c 
t Decernatur primum et quo tendamus, et qua; non ſine perit * 
hu cui explorata ſint ca, in, quz procedimus. . . .. Hic triti hu bn 
durzque via et celeberrima maxi:ne decipit. Nihil a py mite 
$andum, quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſcquamur antecedentium prog an 
perpentes, non qua eundum eſt, ſed qua 1tur ... non ad ratione 10 
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obtained, and to chuſe out an able and experienced 
guide, who is able to conduct us ſafely to it. Though 
it be generally a very wiſe and judicious rule to a- 
void all ſingularity, and to follow the received cu- 
ſtoms, yet I queſtion whether in the point we now 
treat of, this principle does not admit of ſome excep- 

tion, and whether we ought not to apprehend the 
dangers and inconveniencies of blindly following the 
footiteps of thoſe who have gone before us, ſo as to» 
conſult cuſtom more than reaſon, and the governing. 
our actions rather by what others do than by what. 
they. ſhould'do; from whence. it often happens that: 
an error once eſtabliſhed is handed down from age 
to age, and becomes almoſt a certain law, from a: 
notion that we ought to act like the reſt of man- 

kind, and follow the example of the greater number. 

But human nature is not ſo happy as to have rhe: 
greateſt number always make the beſt choice, and 
ve too frequently obſerve the contrary, 

If we conſult our reaſon ever ſo little, it is eaſy to- 
c-WM diſcern that the end which maſters ſhould have in 
n, view, is not barely to teach their ſcholars Greek and 
a- Latin, to learn them to make exerciſes and verſes, 
ne to charge their memory. with facts and . hiſtorical 
of dates, to draw up ſyllogiſms in form, or to trace 
lines or figures upon paper. © Theſe branches of 
learning I own are uſeful and valuable, but as means 
and not as the end; when they conduct us to other: 
things, and not when we ſtop at them; when they 
ſerve us as preparatives and. inſtruments for better 
knowledge, without which the reſt will be uſeleſs. 

. | Youth: 
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ſd ad ſimilitudinem vivimus.-. . . Ita, dum unnſquiſque mavult ere- 
dere, quam judicare, verſat nos et præeipitat traditus per mauus er- 
tor. Non tam bene cum rebus humanis agitur, ut meliora pluri- 
bus placeant : argumentum peſlimi turba eſt. S enec. lib. de Vit. beat. 
tap i, & ii. | | 

it © Liberalia ſtudia hactenus utilia ſunt, 6 præparent ingenium, non 
nM etinent.—Rudim enta ſunt noſtra, non opera. Non diſcere de- 
2 bemus iſta, ſed didiciſle. Quid ex his artibus metum demit, cu-- 
nM fiditatem eximit, libidinem fraenat? — Nihil apud illas invenies-. 
m bod veter timere, vetet cupere: quae quiſquis ignorat, alia frukras 
kit, Senec. E piſt. 88. 
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Youth would have cauſe to complain, if they 
were condemned to ſpend eight or ten of the bcit 
years of their life in learning, at a great expence 
and with incredible pains, one or two languages, and 
fome other matters of a like nature, which perhaps 
they would ſeldom have occaſion to uſe, The end of 
maſters in the long courſe of their ſtudies is to habi- 
tuate their ſcholars to the ſerious application of mind, 
to make them love and value the ſciences, and to 
cultivate in them ſuch a taſte as ſhail make them 
thirſt after them when they are gone from ſchool; 
to point out the method of attaining them, and 
make them thoroughly 1enfible of their uſe and va- 
Ive ; and by that means to diſpoſe them for the diffe- 
rent employments to which it ſhall pleaſe God to 
call them. Beſides this, the end of maſters ſhould 
be to improve their hearts and underſtandings, to 

rotect their innocence, to inſpire them with prin- 
ciples of honour and probity, to train them up to 
good habits, to correct and ſubdue in them by gen- 
tle means the ill inclinations. they ſhall be obſerved 
to have, 4 fuch as pride, inſolence, an high opini— 
on of themſelves, and a faucy vanity continuaby 
employed in leſſening others, a blind ſelf- love, ſole- 
Jy attentive to its own advantage, a ſpirit of raille- 
ry which is pleaſed with offending and injul- 
ting others, an infolence and floth, which 
renders all the good qualities of the mind ulc- 
Tels, 


* 


ARTICLE 


In primis inſolentiam et nimiam aeſtimationem ſui tumoremque 
2'atum ſupra cac teros et amorem rerum ſuarum coccim et impro- 
dum, dicacitatem et ſiiperbiam contumeliis gaudentem, deli. 
Aiſſolutionemque ſeguis animi indormientis fbi. Sencc. lib. de vil. 
Beat. Cap. I» | | 


we 
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ARTICLE Ttuz SECOND, 


To fludy the Character of Children, in order to be 


able to manage them well, 


n properly ſpeaking, is the art of ma- 
naging and forming the mind. Of all ſciences 
it is the moſt difficult, the moſt extraordinary, and 
at the fame time the moſt important, but yet not 
ſufficiently ſtudied. To judge of ic by common ex- 

zrience, one would ſay that of all the animals, man 
is the moſt untractable. It is the judicious Fefe 
tion which Xenophon makes in his beautiful pre- 
face to the Cyropedia, After he has obſerved, that 
we never ſee flocks of ſheep or oxen rebel againſt 
their leaders, whereas nothing is more common a- 
mongſt men; it ſeems, ſays he, a natural concluſion 
from hence, that it is more difficult to command o- 
ver men than over beaſts, But caſting his eyes up- 
on Cyrus, who governed ſo many provinces in peace, 
and was equally beloved by the people he had con- 
quered and his natural ſubjects, © he concludes, that 
the fault muſt ariſe, not from thoſe who are vnwill 
ling to obey, but from the ſuperiors, who know not 
how to govern. F 

The ſame may be ſaid in ſome meaſure of thoſe 
who are intruſted with the education of children, 
f It muſt be owned that the mind of man, even in 
bis infancy, bears the yoke with impatience, and 
naturally inclines to what is forbidden, & But what 
we muſt conclude from hence is, that for this very 


reaſon he requires more precaution and addreſs, and 
an 


5 087: Toy &FIuve. rw, drt rd KN Ef r zi d f eu, 


W. rig k THTO νννn 
Natura contumax en hHumanus animus, et in contrarium atque 


aduum nitens, ſequiturque facilius quam ducitur. Scnec. de Clem, 


lib i. cap. 24. 
t Nullum animal moroſius eſt, nullum majore arte tractandum, 


Dam homo: nulli megis arcendum. Ibid. cap. T7. 
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that he yields more willingly to mildneſs than vio. 
lence, Sequitur facilius, quam ducitur, We tome. 
times ſee a high-mettled horſe caper and gnaw the 


bit, and refuſe to obey the ſpur ; it is becauſe he 
who is upon him has a hard and heavy hand, knows 


not how to guide him, and checks the bridle when 


he ought not. Give this horſe, who has a very ten- 
der mouth, an underſtanding and ſkilful rider, and 
he will check all his ſallies, and with a. light hand 
govern him with pleaſure, generof: atque nobiles equi 
melius facili frano reguntur. 5 
b b To compaſs this end, the maſter's firſt care is 
thoroughly to ſtudy and ſearch into the genius and 
character of the children, for by this he muſt regu- 
late his conduct. i There are ſome who are lazy 
and remiſs, unleſs they are continually called upon, 
and others cannot bear to be imperioully treated; 
fome will be reſtrained by fear, and others on the 
contrary diſcouraged. We can gain nothing out of 
ſome, but by mere labour and application; and o- 
thers only will ſtudy by fits and ſtarts; to endeavour 
to bring them all to a level, and: make them ſubmit 
to one and the ſame rule, is to attempt to force na- 
ture. The prudence of the maſter will conſiſt in 
keeping a medium, equally removed from the 
two extremes; for here the ill. ſo cloſely borders 
upon the good, that it is eaſy to miſtake the one tor 
the other, k and it is this which renders the ma- 
nagement of youth ſo difficult, 'Too much liberty 
makes way for licentiouſneſs ; and too much con- 


ſtraint makes them. ſtupid ; commendation. excites 
and 


d Senec. de Clem. lib. 1. cap. 24- 

i Sunt quidam. niſi inhiteris, remiſſi; quidam imperia indignan- 
tor: quoſdam continet metus, quoſdam debilitat: alios cont inuatio 
extundit, in aliis plus impetus facit. Quint. lib. i. cap. 3. 

Difficile regimen eſt... . . et diligenti obſervatione res indiget, 

Utrumque enim, et quod extollendum, et quod deprimendum, ſimi- 
bus alitur: facile autem etiam attendentem ſimilia decipiunt. Cre- 
ſcit- licentia ſpiritus, ſervitute eomminuitur: aſſurgit, ſi laudatur; 
et in ſpem ſui bonam adducitur; ſed eadem iſtam inſolentiam gene- 
rant. Sic itaque inter utrumque regendus eſt, ut mox fraenis uti 


mur, modo ſtimulis. Sencc» de Ira, lib. ii. cap. 21. 
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and encourages, but it alſo inſpires vanity and pre- 
ſumption, We muſt therefore keep a juſt temper, 
and hold an even hand between theſe two inconve- 
niencies, after the example of Iſocrates in the caſe 
of Ephorus and 'Theopompus, who were of a very 
different character. I This great maſter, who was 
as ſucceſsful in his inſtructions as his writings, (as 
appears from his {cholars and his books) making uſe 
of a bridle to give a check to the vivacity of the 
one, and a ſpur to awaken the fluggiſhneſs of the 
other, did not aim at reducing them borh to the 
ſame ſtandard, His end in taking away from the 
one and adding to the other, was to carry each of 
them to that perfection, of which their natural ca- 
pacity would admit. | | | 

This model we muſt follow in the education of 
children. They carry within them the principles, 
and in a manner the ſeeds of all virtues and vices ; 
and the principal point is thoroughly to ſtudy at firſt 
their genius and character, to become acquainted 
with their humour, their diſpoſition and talents ; 
and above all, to difcover their paſſions and prevail- 
ing inclinations ; not with a view or expectation of 
catirely changing their temper, of making him gay, 
for inſtance, who is naturally grave, or him ferious 
who is of a lively and chearful diſpoſition, It is 


with certain characters, as with perſonal defects, 


they may be ſomewhat redreſſed, but not abſolutely 
cured, Now the way of growing acquainted in this 
manner with children, is to give them great liberty 
to diſcover their inclinations whilſt young, to let 


them follow their natural bent, in order to diſcern 
| it 


1 Clariſſimus i!le praeceptor Iſoerates, quem non magis libri bene 
dixifſe, quam diſcipuli bene docuiſſe teſtantur, dicebat fe caicaribus 
in Ephoro, contra autem in Theopompo fraenis uti ſolcre. Al- 
terum enim exultantem verborum audacia reprimebat, alterum cun- 
Qtantem et quaſi verecundautem incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit 
inter ſe, ſed tantum alteri affinxit, de altero limavit, ut id confirma- 
ret in utroque, quod utriuſque natura pateretur. Quint. I. b. u. 
e. 8. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 36. 23 TEE + | 
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it the better; to comply with their little infirmities, 
to encourage them to let us ſee them; to obſerve 
them whilſt they think leaſt of it, eſpecially at their 
m play, when they ſhew their tempers moſt ; for 
children are naturally plain and without reſerve; 
but as ſoon as they think themſelves taken notice 
of, they throw themſelves under a reſtraint, and 
keep upon their guard, 

n It is of great moment alſo, to diſtinguiſh the 
nature of the faults which prevail in youth. In ge- 
neral, we may hope that thoſe wherein age, bad e- 
ducation, ignorance, being ſeduced, and ill exam- 
ple have any ſhare, are not without remedy ; and 
on the other hand, we may believe that ſuch as are 
naturally rooted in the mind, and 1n the corruption 
of the heart, will be very difficult to be got over, 
ſuch as double dealing and hypocriſy, flattery, an 


inclination to tell ſtories, to ſow diviſions, to envy 


and detraction, a diſpoſition to ſcoff, and eſpecially 

at the advice given them, and at things ſacred, a 

natural oppoſition to reaſon, and, what is a conſe- 

1 of it, a readineſs to take things in a wrong 
le. 


ARTICLE TH F HI R D. 


To aſſume an immediate Authority over the Children. 


THIS maxim is of the utmoſt moment during 

their whole education, and for all perſons who 
are charged with it. By authority J mean, a certain 
air and aſcendant, which imprints reſpect, and pro- 
cures obedience. It is neither age nor ſtature, the 
tone of the voice, nor threatning, by which this 
authority is to be obtained; but an even, firm, mo- 
derate diſpoſition of mind, which is always maſter 


of 


m Mores ſe inter ludendum fimplicius detegunt. Quint. lib. i. 
cap. 2. Lettres de picte, tom. 1. 


Err 9 if > 
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of itſelf, is guided only by reaſon, and never acts 


by fancy or paſſion. 


It is this qualification and talent, which keeps all 


in order, eſtabliſhes an exact diſcipline, ſees that 
commands are obſerved, faves the trouble of repri- 
mands, and prevents almoſt all puniſhments. Now 
i is from the very firſt entrance upon their govern- 
ment, that parents and maſters thould aſſume this 
aſcendant. If they do not ſeize upon this favoura- 
ble moment, and poſſeſs themſelves early of this au- 
thority, they will have all the pains in the world to 
do it afterwards, and the child will domineer at laſt, 
0 Animum, and we may likewiſe ſay, Puerum rege, 
qui, niſi paret, imperat. This is literally true, and 
farce to be believed, if a conſtant experience did 
not every day confirm it. There is deep rooted in 
the heart of man a love of independency, which 
diſcloſes itſelf from our childhood, and even at the 
breaſt, Þ What mean thoie cries, thoſe tears, the 
threatening geſture of the eyes ſparkling with rage, in 
a infant, when reſolved to gain his point with all his 
force, or inflamed with jealouſy againſt one another? 
J have ſeen, ſays 4 St. Auguſtin, a child burning 
„with jealouſy. He could not yet talk, but with a 
pale countenance could caſt a furious look at ano- 
„ther child, who was ſucking with him at the ſame 
* breaſt.” Vidi ego et expertus ſum zelantem parvu- 
lum. Nendum loquebatur, et intuebatur fpallidus ama- 
ro aſpectu collactaneum ſuum. 

Here we have the time and moment pointed out 
for ſubduing this bad inclination in a child, by ac- 
tuſtoming him from the cradle to controul his de- 
res, not to purſue his own fancies, but, in a word, 
to ſubmit and obey. If we never gave children what 
they cried for, they would learn to go without it, 

ä nor 

* Horat. Sat. II lib. x. 

? Flendo petere, etiam quod noxie daretur : indignari acriter. . 
tn ad nutum voluntatis obtemperantibus: feriendo nocere niti, 
pantum poteſt, quia non obeditur imperiis, quibus perniciole obe- 


Iretur. Ita imbecillitas membrorum infantilium innocens eff, non 
Unus infantium. S. Aug. Conf. lib, i. cap. 7. 2 Ibid. 
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nor would there be fo much bawling and uneafine'; Ml 1s 
before they were brought to temper, and conſe- d 
quently they would not be fo troubleſome to them. M tc 
ſelves or others, as they are, for want of being 
brought up in this manner from their infancy. th 

When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean abſolutely, g. 
that no indulgence ſhould be ſhewn to children; [MW in 
am very far from ſuch a diſpoſition. I ſay only, we WM ch 
muſt not give them what they cry for; and if they WM ra 
redouble their importunity to obtain it, we mult lt WW ca 
them know, that they are expreſly refuſed it for WM pe 
that very reaſon ; and this muſt be held as an indif. WM cat 
putable maxim, that after they have once been refu- 
fed any thing, we muſt reſolve never to grant it to 
their crying or importuning, unleſs. we have a mind 
to teach them to become impatient and peevith by 
rewarding them for their peevithneis and impati- 
ENnCce, - 

We ſee with ſome parents, that the children ne- T 
ver aſk for any thing at table, whatever is ſet before 
them, but take all that is given them with pleaſure Hund 
and thankfulneſs; in other houſes, they aſk for eve- ind 
ry thing they ſee, and muſt be. ſerved before all rhe ert 
company. Now, whence ariſes this remarkable dif. oer 
ference, but from the different education they haveW" rc 
had? The younger children are, the leſs their irre- begi! 
gular defires ſhould be ſatisfied. The leſs reaſon me 
they have, the more neceſſary it is for them to ſub - Nlace 
mit to abſolute power, and the direction of thoſe inal 


| 


whoſe hands they are. When once they have ta- Heng 
ken this turn, and cuſtom has ſubdued their will, Wiyht 
they are cured for the reſt of their lives, and eaſi· Nove 
ly learn to obey, luck 
lend 
r Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt, bild. 
What I have ſaid of children in their childhood Ihe 
may be applied to them at any other age, The firſſi vo! 
care of a ſcholar, who is put under a new maſter 
Tin 


<becy ld 


r Geor. lib. ii. v. 272, erit, 


* 
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is to ſtudy and ſound him. There is nothing he 
does not attempt, he ſpares no induſtry or artifice 
to get the better of him if he can, When he {ces 
all his pains and cunning is to no purpoſe, and that 


the maſter calmly and quietly oppoſcs them with a 


gentle and reaſonable reſolution, which always ends 
n making himſelf obeyed, he then yields, and 
WT chearfully ſubmits; and this kind of little war, or 
7 rather ſkirmith, where on both ſides they have tried 
each other's forces, is happily concluded with a 
peace and a good underſtanding, which make them 
caaty all the reſt of the time they are to live together. 


F SHATICLE THe FORK FI 
To make one's ſelf beloved and feared. 


e- THE reſpect upon which the authority I have 
re ſpoke of is founded, includes two things, fear 
rend love, which lend cach other a mutual affiſtance, 
e- and are the two great ſprings and hinges of all go- 
heFMicrament in general, and of che conduct of chil- 
dren in particular, As they are of an age, where- 
n reaſon, inſtead of having the ſuperiority, ſcarce 
begins to ſhew itſelf, it is requiſite that fear ſhould: 
bnetimes be called in to its aſſiſtance, and take its 
lace; but if it comes alone, and the allurement of 


ung regarded, and its inſtructions produce but a 
ill, Wight effect, which the hope of impunity ſoon re- 
aſi-Moves. Hence it comes to paſs, that, in point of 


ucation, the greatett {kill lics in knowing how to 
end diſcreetly together a force, which ſhall keep 
dren within due bounds without diſcourage- 
dent, and a mildneſs which ſhall gain upon them 


ithout indulging them too much. Sit rigor, /ed 
vol. TV. © 2 n 


| *. . . 2 22 12 . 
Timor, non diuturnus magiſter officii. Cic. Philip. it. n. 9% 
decillis eſt pud ris magiſter timor, qui 6 quando pauſulum aber- 


lierit, ltatim ſpe impunitatis exultat. Id. in Hortenſ. 
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non exaſperans; fit amor, ſed non emolliens t, On 
one hand, the maſter's mildneſs removes whatever 
is hard and auſtere from his office of command, 
and blunts the point of it. Hebetat aciem imperii, as 
Seneca beautifully expreſſes it, On the other hand, Ml 
his prudent ſeverity fixes and reſtrains the lightneſs Ml 
and inconſtancy of an age, which as yet admits but 
of little reflection, and is incapable of governing it- Ml * 
felf, It is therefore this happy mixture of mildneſ 
and ſeverity, of love and fear, which eſtabliſhes the 
maſter's authority, which is the ſoul of government, Ml * 
and infpires the ſcholars with reſpect, which is the Ml © 
firmeſt band of obedience and ſubmiſſion; in ſuch 
ſort however, that kindneſs and love prevail, and Ml * 
are moſt frequent on both ſides. 0 
But ſome will ſay, though this manner of govern- MM * 
ing children by kindneſs and gentleneſs is eaſy per- 
haps to a private tutor, is it practicable, in the caſe “ 
of a principal of a college, a regent of a claſs, or 
a maſter, who has a great many ſcholars in one 
common chamber? and how is it poſſible, in all 
_ theſe places, to keep up an exact diſcipline, withou 
which no good is to be expected, and at the ſame 


| 
( 
time to gain the love of the ſcholars? I own, tha} x 
nothing is more difficult in this circumftance, than * « 
to keep up a juſt medium betwixt too great ſeverity, * 1 
and an exceſſive indulgence; but the thing is noM* t 
impoſlible, ſince we ſee it practiſed by perſons whoW* { 
have the uncommon talent of making themſelves b 
feared, and ſtill more beloved. The whole depend 
upon the behaviour of the maſters. If they arq . 
ſuch as they ſhould be, their ſucceſs will anſwen eder 
their deſires. Quintilian has pointed out to us th * 1 
qualities of a good maſter, and how he may ga! os 


the affection of his ſcholars. The paſlage is ver age 
beautiful, and contains admirable advice. I tha *s 
give it almoſt as it ſtands, | 
As it is a general principle, that love is to be prof, * 
cured only by love, /i vis amari ama, The N fix: 
unt In 


e 5. Greg. Pape Bt, q 
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thing u Quintilian requires, is, That a maſter 
* thould, above all things, aſſume a fatherly affec- 
tion for his ſcholars; and that he ſhould look up- 
gon himſelf as in the place of thoſe, who com- 
« mitted them to him; whence he muſt conſe-— 
« quently borrow the gentleneſs, patience, and ſen- 
« timents of kindneſs and tenderneſs natural to 
# them.” 

x © That he be not vicious himſelf, nor allow of 
vice in others; that he be ſevere without rough- 
« neſs, and gentle without indulgence, leſt he ſhould. 
be hated for the one, and deſpiſed for the other.” 

y © That he be not eaſily carried away with an- 
ger and paſſion; but, at the fame time, docs not 
* ſhut his eyes to ſuch faults as deſerve to be cor- 
Freed.“ ug | 

* That in his manner of teaching he be plain, 
patient and exact, and rely more upon good or- 
der and method, and his own afliduity, than ex- 
* cefive pains: in his pupils; that he take pleaſure 
in anſwering all the queſtions they atk him; and 
that he be even beforehand with them in aſking 
queſtions of them, if they do not aſk him.” 

% That he do not refuſe, upon proper occaſi- 
ons, to give them the praiſes they deſerve; but 
withal, that he be not too laviſh in beſtowing 
them, For as the one diſcourages, the other in- 
ſpires a dangerous ſecurity.” 

b « If at any time he is obliged to reprimand 

” Bp | them, 
= Sumat ante omnia parentis erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac ſuc- 
tedere ſe in corum locum, à quibus ſibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet. 

* Ipſe nec habeat vitia, nec ferat. Hon auſteritas ejus trif:i;,. 
don diſſoluta ft comitas: ne inde odium, hinc contemptus oriatur. 

7 Minime iracundus, nec tamen corum, quae emendanda erunt, 


dſimulator. | 
Simplex in docendo, patiens laboris, aſſiduus potius quam im- 
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modicus. Interrogantibus libenter reſpondeat : non interrogantes- 


percontetur ultro. 
In laudandis diſcipuloram diftionibus nee malignus, nec eſfu- 
ſis: quia res altera taedium laboris, altera ſecuritatem parit. 

In emendando, quae corrigenda erunt, non acerbus, minimes 


e contumelioſus. Nam id quidem multos a propoſito ſtudendi fu- 


kat, quod quidem fic objurgant, quaſi oderint. 
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them, that he be neither ſevere nor ſhocking, 
For what gives many an averſion to ſtudy is, 
© their maſters rebuke them with as gloomy an air 
* as if they were the objects of their hatred.” 

b © That he ſpeak often to them of virtue, and 
* always with high encomiums ; that he lay it con- 
& ſtantly before them under an advantageous and 
* agreeable form, as the moſt excellent of all bleſ. 
* fings, and moſt worthy a reaſonable man, and 
© molt honourable to him, as a quality abſolutely 
d n2cctary to procure him the affection and eſtee 
«« of all mankind, and as the only means of being 
«© truly happy. The more frequently he puts them 
* in mind of their duty, the lets he will be oblized 
< to puniſh them. — Let him every day ſay fome- 
„thing to them which they may carry away with 
them, and be the better for. Though what they 
read may furnith them with abundance of good 
examples, what he f:ys to them by word of 
*© mouth has a very different force, and produces a 
«© quite diderent effect, eſpecially if it comes from a 
« maſter, whom children that are well brought up 
* both love and honour. For it cannot be imagi— 
* ned, how eafily we are led to copy after thoſe of 
% whom we have a favourable opinion.“ 

'Pheſe are the qualifications which Quintilian re- / 
quires in a maſter of rhetoric; (and they equally N 
concern all ſuch as are intruſted with the inſtruction 1 
of youth,) to the end, ſays he, that as in this c clas 


there are uſually a great number of ſcholars, d the wil. 4 
dom 
| | of 
d Plarimus ei de honeſto ac bono fit ſermo. Nam quo faepivs 
monuerit, hoc rarius caſtigabit . . . Ipſe aliquid, imo multa quot. I 
die dicat, quae ſecum audita referant Licet enim ſatis exe mplo- 
rum ad imitandum ex lectione ſuppeditet, tamen viva iila, ut dici- * 


tur, vox alit plenius, praccipueque praeceptoris, quem diſcipult, 0 15 
modo recte ſunt inſtituti, et amant, et verentar. Vix autem dici po- ch! 
teſt, quanto libentius imitemur eos, quibus favemus.— bs pailage WI Me; 
may be applied to the cafe of manners. / 

© They were ſeveral years upon the ſtudy of rhetoric ; whence 
the ſcholars in the ſame claſs might be of different ages. 


4 Major adhibenda tum cura eft, ut et teneriores annos ab inju- ite 
- ria ſanctitas docentis euſtodiat, et ferociores à licent'a gravitad ol dci 


deterrcat. 
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dom of the maſter may preſerve thoſe, who are very 
young, from being corrupted, and his gravity lay a 
reſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs of ſuch as a more 
advanced age renders more difficult to be governed. 
For it is not enough, that he be a man. of probity 
himſelf, unleſs he allo knows how'to keep his ſcho- 
lars in order by an exact diſcipline. We need make 
no doubt, but a maſter of this character will make 
himſelf both beloved and feared; But a great many 
think of taking a ſhorter and furer road, which is 
that of correction and reproof. It mutt be owned 
that it ſeems more eaſy, and is- leſs troubleſome to 
maſters, than that of gentleneſs and inſinuation, bur 
at the ſame time far leſs ſucceſsful. For we ſcarce 
ever arrive, by correction, at the only true end of 
education, which is to convince the mind, and in- 
ſpire a fincere love of virtue; which I proceed to 
treat in the following articles. 


A RFPICU RET LIS: 


7 


Of CokRECTION. 


AS this article is of the utmoſt importance in edu- 

cation, I ſhall dwell ſomewhat longer upon it 
than the reſt, and divide it into two parts. In the- 
irit, I ſhall point out the inconveniencics and dan-- 
gers of the uſe of the rod: In the ſecond, I ſhall: 
hy down the rules we ought to follow in this. kind 
of correction. . 


I. The Inconveniencies and Dangers of Correction. 


The moft common and ſhorteſt way of correcting; 
children is by the rod, which is almoſt the only re-- 
medy that is known or made uſe of by thoſe who 

2 3 | Are: 


deterreat. Neque vero ſatis eſt ſummam praeſtare abſiinentiam, niſt* 
Uciplinac ſeveritate convenientium, .quoque ad {c- morcs-aflrinzerits- 
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are intruſted with the education of youth. But this Ml | 
remedy becomes often a more dangerous evil than 
thoſe they would cure, if imploy'd out of ſeaſon, or Ml 
beyond meaſure. For befides that the corrections of Ml 
the rod and the laſh, we are now ſpeaking of, have Ml | 
ſomething indecent, mean, and ſervile in them, they Ml 
Have nothing in themſelves to remedy any fault com- 
mitted, nor is it likely that fuch a correction may MW 
become uſeful to a child, if the ſhame of ſuffering t 
for having done ill has not a greater power over hs 
mind, than the puniſhment itſelf. Beſides, thele 
corrections give an incurable averſion to the things a 
we ſhould endeavonr to make them love. They do MW «© 
not change the humour, nor work any reformation Wl q 
in the natural diſpoſition, but only reſtrain it for a n 
time, and ſerve to make the paſſions break out with p 
more violence, when they are at liberty. "They of- o. 
ten ſtupify the mind, and harder it in evil. < For w 
a child, that has ſo little honour as to be inſenſible Ml rc 
to reproof, will accuſtom himſelf to blows like a 
ſlave, and grow obſtinate againſt puniſhment. 
Muſt we therefore conclude, that we ought ne— 
ver to make uſe of this fort of correction? That is 
not my meaning. For J am far from condemning 
in general the uſe of a rod, after what has been {aid 
of it in ſeveral places of ſcripture, and eſpecially in 
the book of proverbs. f He that ſpareth the rod ha- 
feth his ſon, but he that loveth him chaſteneth him be- 
times, — 2 Fooliſbneſs is bound in the heart of a child, 
bit the rod of correction ſhall drive it far from him. 
The Holy Scripture, by theſe words and others of 
like nature, may perhaps deſign puniſhment in ge. 
neral, and condemn the miſtaken tenderneſs and 
blind indulgence of parents, who ſhut their eyes 
upon the vices of their children, and thereby ren- 


t 
- 


e Si cuĩ tam eſt mens i liberalis, ut objurgatione non corrigatur? 
is etiam ad plagas, ut peſſima quae que mancipia, durabitur. uin 
Ib. 1. cap. 3. | | 2 

Prov. xu. 24. 8 Prov. xxli. 15. 


ratio! 
bas a 
Ry 

tim 


Git, 
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der them incorrigible. But fuppoſing that the word 


n Wl 7d is to be taken literally, it is very probable that 
» MW this correction is adviſed for ſuch diſpoſitions as are 
of W rude, groſs, indocile, untractable, and inſenſible to 
re reproof and honour, For can we imagine, that the 
7 Wl {cripture, which abounds in charity and gentleneſs, 
n- WM and is ſo full of compaſſion for the weakneſſes of a 
ay more advanced age, that the ſcripture ſhould adviſe 
treat children with ſeverity, when faults are fre- 
WI quently rather the effects of levity than wickedneſs ? 
le I therefore conclude, that the puniſhments we 
7s Wl are here ſpeaking of may be uſed, but ought to be 
do Wl enploy'd very feldom, and for faults of conſe- 
on W quence, Theſe corrections are like the violent re- 
a medies, which are uſed in violent diſeaſes; they 
th MW purge, bur alter the conſtitution, and wear out the 
f. MW organs. A mind conducted by fear is always the 
or MW weaker for it. h Whoever therefore has the di- 
ble MW rection of others, if he would heal, ſhould firſt uſe 
| gentle remonſtrances, try what he can do by per- 

ſuaſion, make honeſty and juſtice grateful if poilible, 
ne- and infpire an hatred for vice, and a paſſion for vir- 
is fue, If this firſt attempt does not ſucceed, he may 
ing paſs to ſtronger methods and ſharper reproaches.; 
aid and laſtly, when all this has been employed to no 
in purpoſe, he may then proceed to corrections, but 
ha-W by degrees, ſtill leaving the hopes of pardon in view, 
be- ind reſerving the greateſt for extreme faults, and 
id, WW thoſe he deſpairs of. 


im, Let us compare a man of this wiſdom and mode- 


of af ration, with a maſter that is haſty, paſſionate, and 
ge- uolent, ſuch as Orbilius was, whom his ſcholar Ho- 
and | race 
YES | 

en-. * Seneca, after reporting at large the behaviour of a diſcreet phy- 


fcian towards his patient, makes an application of it to governors 
tins. Ita legum præſidem civitatiſque rectorem decet, quamdiu 
pteſt verbis, et his mollioribus, inge nia rare; ut facienda ſua- 
feat, cupiditatemque honeſti et 2qui conciſiet animis, faciatque vi- 
tram odium, pretium virtutum ; tranſeat deinde ad triſtiorem o- 
latlonem, qua moneat adhuc et exprobret: noviſſime ad pœnas, et 
ah adhuc leves ct revocabiles decurrat : ultima ſuppiicia ſceleribus 
Viimis ponat, ut nemo pereat, niſi quem pecire etiam pereuntis in- 
Git, De ira, lib. i cap. 5. : 


furs 
wink 
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race ſtyles i Plago/us ; or with a perſon intruſted by 
Cicero with the education of his children, who was 
paſſionate to a degree of madnefs. k This was a 
flave who had been made free, that Tully. highly va- 
lued in other reſpects, and in whom he repoſed an 
entire confidence, Dionyſius quidem mihi in amoribus 
et. Pueri autem aiunt eum FURENTER IRASCL, 
Sed homs nec doctior, nec ſanftior fieri poteſt, For 
my own part, I do not here diſcern either good un- 
derſtanding or prudence in Tully. Prejudiced in i 
favour of this freedman, he does not feem to have Ml 
any regard to the charge againſt him, as if ſuch aMn 
fault could be covered by learning, or ſubſiſt with 
the quality of a man of very great probity, / ed homo t 
nec dactior, nee ſanctior fieri poteſt, He was after. WV 
wards undeceived, when that cowardly and perfidi-W 
ous flave had betray'd him, | 

I Which of. the two maſters, ſays Seneca, ſhall we 
moſt efteem ? He who ſtrives to correct his ſcholars 
by prudent advice and motives. of honour, or ano- 
ther who ſhall lafh them to pieces for not repeating 
their leſſon as they ought, and faults of a like na-W! 
ture? If we undertook to manage a horſe, could it ſu 
be done by beating him in this violent manner ? Or 
would it not be a certain way of making him apt to 
ſtart and fling, and to be unruly and reſtive? An 
able groom can break him better, by careffing him 


with a gentle hand; and why muft men be treated ! 
with more cruelty than beaſts ? and 
| Um: 

II. Rules to be obſerved in Correction. 5 

0 N a 

x, It is certain, that if children are early accuſtom klar 

| | ed ng | 

t A laſher. One that is given to blows and whipping. Ep. iin 
Ib. 2. * Ad Art. Ep: i. lib. 6. Abou 
ter pracceptor liberalibus ſtudiis dignior, qui exeurnificabit city p. 
cipulos, fi memoria illts non conſtiterit, aut, ſi parum agilis in e mi 
gendo oculus hæſerit: an qui monitionibus et verecundia emendarg I 
ac docere malit? Num quidnam æqunm eſt, gravius homini et dur 3. 


imperari, quam imperatur animalibus mutis? Atqui equum non creWhut « 
bris verberibus exterret domandi peritus magilter. Fiet enim for 
midoloſus et contvmax, niſi cum tactu blandiente permulſeris, $26 
de Clem. lib. i. cap. 16. | 
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ed to ſubmiſſion and obedience by the ſteady beha- 


viour of parents and maſters, and that care is taken 
never to depart from this ſteadineſs, till fuch time 
as fear and reſpect are grown familiar to them, and 
there appears not the leait thadow of conſtraint in 
their ſubmiihon and obedience, this happy habit 
contracted from their moſt tender years, will almoſt 
ſpare the neceflity of any future puniſhments. What 
uſually obliges us to have recourſe to that extremity, 
is the blind indulgence given to children at tirit, 

which makes their faults almoſt incorrigible, becauſe 


VC 
a Wl neglected in their birth. 
ith 2, Nothing is of greater conſequence than rightly 
mo to diſcern what faults deſerve to be puniſhed, and 
r. phat ſhould be pardoned, In the number of the 
Ji-M Jitter, I place all ſuch as happen through inadver- 
tency or ignorance, and which cannot paſs for the 
weWeiects of malice and a bad intention, as only thoſe 
arsMW vhich ariſe from the will can make us culpable, 
10-M Ar officer of Auguſtus, as he was one day walk- 
ng ng out with him, was fo frighted at the fight of a 
na - vid boar that made directly towards them, that he 


aved himſelf by expoſing the Emperor to danger, 
The fault was conſiderable, but as it was not deſign- 
ed, Auguſtus was ſatisfied with turning it into a 
kt. Rem non minimi periculi, * tamen jraus abs 
erat, in Jocum vertit. 

[ place ; in the ſame rank all the faults of levity 
and childhood, which will be intallibly corrected by 
ume and age, 

Neither do I think we ought to ule the correction 
of a rod for ſuch failures as children may commit in 
learning to read, write, or dance; or even in learn- 
ing the languages, Latin, Greek, Oc. except in cer- 
tin caſes which I thall mention. Other puniſhments 
ſhould be contrived for ſuch faults, as do not ſeem 
io proceed from any ill diſpoſition of the heart, or 
a inclination to ſhake off the yoke of authority. 

3. It is a great merit in maſters, to be able to find 
but different kinds and 1 of puniſhments to 


correc 


0 Sueton. in vit. Aug. c. 67. 
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correct their ſcholars, It depends upon them to fix an M4 
idea of ſhame and diſgrace upon a thouſand things! 
which are indifferent of themſelves, and only become f 
corrections by the ideas affixed to them. I know a Ml * 
ſchool of poor children, where one of the greateſt Ml " 
and moſt ſenſible puniſhments that is inflicted upon 
fuch as offend, is to make them ſit on a feparate 

bench with their hats on, when any conſiderable per- 5 
ion comes into the ſchool. Tis a torment to them“ 
to remain in that ſtate of humiliation, whilſt the reſt 

are ſtanding and uncovered. A thouſand things of la 
the like nature may be invented, and I mention this 
inſtance, only to ſhew that the whole depends upon b 
the induſtry of the maſter. There are children of Wl ® 
quality, which have been kept in as much aweW® 


through an apprehenſion of going without thoes, as ul 
others of being whipt. | e fe 

4. The only vice in my opinion, which deſerves a th 
ſevere treatment, is obſtinacy in miſchief; but then F® 
this obſtinacy muſt be voluntary, certain and ſtrong- 1g 
ly marked. We muſt not give this name to faults off“ 
levity and inconſtancy, into which children, who areW 
naturally forgetful and heedleſs, may frequently fall, ed 
without giving room to imagine, that they ariſe bu 
from badneſs of diſpoſition. I ſuppoſe that a child e 
has told a lie, If it was througli a violent fear, the. 
fault is much the leſs, and deſerves only to be gen- hc 
tly reprimanded. If it is voluntary, deliberate and ob ed, 
Rinately perſiſted in, it is then a fault indeed, and cer- Nba. 
tainly preſerves to be puniſhed. Yet I do not think that UF 
for the firſt time we ſhould make uſe of the corectiongW** 
of the rod, which is the laſt extremity children 
ſhould be expoſed to. » Will a father of good un E 


derſtanding, ſays Seneca, diſinherit a ſon for his firſt 
fault, how conſiderable ſoever it may be ? 7 
15 8 doubt 


» Numquid aliquis ſanus filium ex prima offenſa exhaeredat? Nis 
magnae et multac injuriae patientiam evicerint, niſi plus eſt quod ti 
met quam! quod damnat, non accedit ad decretorium ſtilum. Multa an 
te tentat, quibus dubram indolem, et pejore loco jam poſitam revocetq; 
Simul deplorata eſt, ultima experitur. Senec, de clem, lib. i. cap 14 
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{oubtleſs. He will firſt uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 


y reclaim him, and to correct if poſlible his bad diſpo- 
+I ftion : Nor will he proceed to ſuch an extremity, | 


till the caſe is grown deſperate and his patience quite 
o WM vorn out. A maſter mult follow the like conduct 
in proportion. 


p 5, I would ſay the ſame of indocility and diſobe- | 
r. dence when obſtinately perſiſted in, and attended 
mich an air of contempt and rebellion. 


6. There is another fort of obſtinacy, which re- 
ates to ſtudy, and may be called an obſtinate floth, 
which uſually occaſions maſters a great deal of trou- 
ble; when children will learn nothing unleſs they 
arc compelled to it by force. There is nothingT own 
more perplexing or difficult to manage than ſuch 
diſpoſitions, eſpecially when inſenfibility and indif- 
ference are joined to floth, as is very common. In 
this caſe a maſter ſtands in need of all his prudence 
and induſtry to render ſtudy if not amiable to his 
ſcholar, at leaſt ſupportable, by mixing force with 
nildneſs, threatnings with promiſes, and puniſh- 
ments with reward. And when all has been employ- 
ed to no purpoſe, we may then come to correction, 
but not make it too common and habitual ; for then 


p 
7 the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe. 

hell 7- When it is judged neceſſary to uſe correction, 
en le time and manner of uſing it ſhould be confider- 
| ob * Diſeaſes of the ſoul require to be treated at 
er Weſt with as much skilfulneſs and addreſs, as thoſe 


of the body. Nothing is more dangerous than a re- 


that 
Honnedy miſapplied and ill timed. A wite phyſician 
lrenlvaits till the patient is able to bear it, and with that 


new watches the favourable moments for admini- 


une 
Frſt ring it. 

No The firſt rule therefore is never to puniſh a child 
ubt⸗ Ie moment he commits a fault, for fear of exaſpe- 


ating him, and cauſing him to commit new ones by 
vihrging him to extremes, but to allow him time for 


* Ut corporum, ita animorum, molliter vitia tractanda ſunt. Se- 
ac. de Benef. lib. vii. cap. 30. 
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reflection, to reflect upon what he has done, and 
grow ſenſible that he has been to blame, and at the 
ſame time that his puniſhment is both juſt and ne- 
ceſſary, and thus put him in a condition to be the 
better for it. 

The maſter again muſt never punyh with paſſion 
or in anger, eſpecially if the fault perſonally regards 
himſelf, ſuch as want of reſpect or any abuſive word, 
p He muſt call to mind what Socrates {aid excellent. 
ly well to a flave, that had miſbchaved towards him, 
I would treat thee as thou deſer veſt, was I not in a | af: 
fron. 9 It were to be withed, that all perſons who 
have ces over others were like the laws, which! 
puniſh without anger or emotion, and out of the {ole 
motive of juſtice and the public good. If the maſter 
dilcovers himſelf to be ever ſo little moved by a 
change of countenance, or alteration of the tone of, 
his voice, the ſcholar ſoon perceives it, and diſco— e 
vers that this flame breaks out not from a zeal for" 
duty, but the hear of paſſion. And this ſuffices to in 
render the puniſhment entirely fruitleſs ; becauſe 
children, young as they are, know that reaſon only 


has a right to correct them. } 

As punithment ſhould ſeldom be l ed, alle 
poſſible care is required to make it beneficial, Let woſ 
child fee, for inſtance, that you have done all you 3 
could to avoid coming to this extreme ; ſeem to be Fill 
concerned that you are under a nece flity of excrca = 


fing it againſt your inclination ; talk before him wil 
other perſons, how unhappy they are, who are {0 


void of reaſon and honour, as to and; in necd ofs 
being corrected; withdraw your uſual marks 01 
friendſhip, till you perceive it neceſſary to conſole 
him; make this chaſtiſement public or private, ac- Vc 


cording as you ſhall judge it moſt uſcful for 4 
chil 


P Ad coercitionem errantinm, irato caſigatore non eſt opus = 
Inde «ſt quod Socrates ſervo ait: Caederem te, piſi iraſt erer. 
nec lib 1. de ira, Cap 15. 

4 Prohiberda mayine eſt ira in poniendo. optandumgre vt ij. 
2 praeſunt aliis, legim ſiniiles nt, qux ad puniencum ac uitate 

cuntur, non iracundia. Cic. de offic. lib. i. n. fg. 


Sc 
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aid either to be expoſed to ſhame, or made ſenſi- 
die that it is ſpared him; reſerve this public thame 


g as a laſt remedy ; make uſe ſometimes of a reaſon- 
"WH ible perſon to talk with him, and tell him what is not 
l yet proper for you to tell him yourſelf; one who 
may cure him of his falſe ſhame, diſpoſe him to 


\ W fbmit, and to whom the child in the heat of his 
F raſion may open his heart more freely, than he 
'W curſt do before you; but be very careful that you 
never demand any other ſubmiſſions than ſuch as 
are reaſonable and neceflary. Endeavour to bring 
him to a ſelf-conviction, and that it only remains for 
you to mitigate the puniſhment which he has con- 
ſented to. Theſe general rules muſt be applied by 
erery maſter, according as his particular occaſions 
require, 

But if the child that is to be puniſhed is neither to 
be moved by a ſenſe of honour or ſhame, care muſt 
be taken that in the firſt correction he may feel a 
ſharp and laſting imprefſion, that fear at leaſt, for 
vant of a more noble motive, may keep him to his 
duty. 

I have no need to take notice, that a box on the 
ear, blows, or other treatments of the like ſort, are 
abſolutely not to be allowed maſters. They ſhould 
never puniſh, but in order to correct, and paſſion 
vill not correct at all. Let any one aſk himſelf, 
wether he can coolly, and without emotion, give a 
boy a box on the ear; and ſure r anger, which is in it- 
kf a vice, is a very improper remedy for curing the 
ces of others, 
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r Cum ira delictum animi ſit, non oportet peccata corrigere pee- 
vt do. Sencc. lib, i, de ira, cap. 17. 
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„%% ᷑ ͤ vw. Tue SIX TH. 


Of REPROOTS, 


| 

4 | HIS matter is of no leſs importance than that of 
puniſhments, as the uſe of them is more fre. MI; 
quent, and the conſequences may be as dangerous. f 
Io make reproofs uſeful, there are in my opini-Ml : 
on three things principally to be conſidered, the fub- i; 
ject, the time, and the manner of. making them. q 


I. The Subjet of a Reprimand. 


It is a very common miſtake to uſe reprimand for 
the {lighteſt faults,” and ſuch as are almoſt unavoid- 
able 1n- children, which takes away all their force, 
and fruſtrates all their advantage. For they accu 
ſtom themſelves to them, are no longer affected wit! 
them, and even make a jeſt of them. I do not forget 
what I have already quoted from Quintilian, that 
the ſureſt way for a maſter to avoid punithing chil 
dren often, is frequently to admonith them, 9 /z 
pius monuerit, hoc rarius caſtigabit. But I make: 
great difference between admonitions and repr! 
mands. The firſt ſavours leſs of the authority ot 
maſter, than the affection of a friend. They are a 
ways attended with an air and tone of gentlenels 
which gives them a more agreeable reception; an 
for this reaſon they may more frequently be uſed 

But as reprimands always ſhock ſelf- love, and ot 
ten aſſume an air and language of ſeverity, the 
ſhould be reſerved for more conſiderable faults, and T 


conſequently be more ſeldom uſed. 3 
Han 

II. The Time of Reprimanding. 0 | 

ac 


The maſter's prudence conſiſts in carefully ſtudWyj, ., 
ing and watching for the favourable moment, whe. ; 
the mind of the child ſhall be moſt difpoſed to iu 
prove by correction. This is what Virgil ſo elcgan 


= 
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y calls, s Aolles aditus, molliſſima fandi tempora ; and 
wherein he places the addreſs of a negotiation, 25 
rebus dexter modus, EE: 

Do not therefore reprimand a child, ſays M. de 
Fenelon, in his firſt emotion, or your own, It you 


do it in yours, he will find that you have been go- 


verned by humour and inclination, and not by rea- 


fon and friendſhip, and you will inevitably loſe your 


authority. If you chide him immediately, his mind 
s not at liberty enough. to own his fault, to con- 


quer his paſſion, and perceive the importance of 


four advice. You likewiſe expoſe the child to lo- 
ing the reſpect he owes you. Shew him always, 
that you are maſter of yourſelf; and nothing will 


let him ſee it better than your patience, Watch a 


favourable opportunity for ſeveral days, to time a 
correction well, if neceſſary. | 

What would any one ſay, ſays t M. Nicole, ſpeak- 
ing of the duty of brotherly correction, what would 
they ſay of a ſurgeon, who, in treating an impo— 
fume, ſhould ſurpriſe the patient, by giving him a 
blow with his fiſt upon the part affected, and that, 
before the impoſthume was ſufficiently ripened by 
preparatory remedies, to be lanced, or the 1ick per- 
lon diſpoſed for ſo painful an operation? We ſhould 
doubtleſs ſay, be was a very imprudent and unſkil- 


ful man. It is eaſy to apply this compariſon to che 


lubject I am treating of. 


III. The. Manner of Reprimanding. 
The ſame M. Nicole, in the ſame paſſage, ſhews: 


how difficult it is to give corrections and repri— 


mands, The cauſe of this difficulty is, becauſe they 
et before men what they care not for ſeeing, and 


attack ſelf-love in the deareſt and moſt ſenfible part, 
rhere it never gives way without great reluctance 
and oppoſition. We love ourſelves as we are, and 
would have reaſon for doing ſo. Thus we are carc- 

| 1 Ful 


En. lib. iv. ver. 393 et 425. 
Evang. du Mardi de la troiſteme Sem. do Car. 
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ful to juſtify ourſelves in our faults by various de. 
ceitful colours; and it muſt not ſeem ſtrange, thut 
men thould be diſpleaſed with being contradict:4 Ml © 
and condemned, as it is an attack at the ſame time l. 
upon the reaſon which is-deceived, and the heat 
which is corrupted, | ſo 
This is properly the foundation of the care andMl *: 
caution which is required in correction and repri- * 
mand. We mult leave nothing for a child to diſ. 8 
cern in us, that may hinder the effect of it. u We 
muſt avoid raifing his ill-will by the ſeverity of ourMl 


expreſſions, his anger by exaggerations, or his pride tt 
by expreſſions of contempt, in 
We mult not heap upon him fuch a multitude of 4 

t 


reproots, as may deprive him of the hope of being 
able to correct the faults he is reproached with. It 
might be adviſeable likewiſe not to tell a child hu 


fault without adding ſome means of amending it, th 
For correction, when it is ſharp, is apt to occaſion “ 
chagrin and diſcouragement. 2 
We mult avoid giving him any occaſion to think 
that we are prejudiced ; leſt he thould thence take 80 
occaſion to defend the faults laid to his charge, and lo 
to attribute our admonitions to our prejudice. 8 
Neither muſt there be any room left for him toll ”- 
belisve, that they are occaſioned by any intereſt or ch. 
Particular paſſion, or indeed by any other motive K 
than that of his good. | _ 
* We arc ſometimes obliged, ſays Tully, to raiſe *" 
our voice-a little in correction, and to uſe ſomewhat Wh 
tharper expreſſions, but this ſhould be very ſeldom; 
as phyſicians make uſe of certain remedies only in 
extremities, We ſhould beſides be careful to avoid 
all anger and ſeverity in theſe reproaches, for they] =» 
8 


can be of no ſervice, and the child ſhould ſee, that 


whatever ſharpneſs we expreſs in our reproofs, it e, 
is with regret, and only for his good. 2 
We may conclude, that reprimands have had al wi. 
the ſucceſs that can be expected from them, when * 
they ra. 

"TY 


" Omris anima cerfio et caſtigatio e ntumelia vacare debet. Cic ſity 
lib. i. de offic. n. 88. * Ibid. n. 136, 137+. | 


- 
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they bring a boy to, a fincere confeſſion of his faults, 
to delire that he may be told of them, and to re- 
cive the inſtructions that are given him with doci- 
ity, * He has already made a great progreſs, who 
is deſirous of doing it. It is a certain mark of a. 
ſolid change, to have our eyes open to the imper- 
fections which before were unknown to us; as it is 
a reaſon to hope well of a ſick perſon, when he be- 
gins to be ſenſible of his ailment. | 

y There are ſome children of ſo happy and ſo. 
tractable a temper, that it ſuffices to ſhew them what. 
they muſt do, and without ſtanding in need of long. 


inſtructions from a maſter, they ſhall ſeize upon 
what is good and honeſt at the firſt ſignal, and give 


themſelves up intirely to it, Rapacia virtutis ingenia. 
2 One would think they had in them {ome ſecret 
ſparks of every virtue, which, in order to unfold 
themſelves and catch fire, require only a flight blaſt, 
a meer hint. a "Theſe characters are excecding rare, 
and ſeldom want any guides. | 

b There are others, who have indeed a pretty 
good capacity, but ſeem at firſt of a flow apprehen- 
lion, either from waut of taking due pains, or be- 
cauſe they have been brought up in too tender a. 


manner, and educated in an entire ignorance of 


their duty, have contracted a great number of ill 
habits which are like a ruſt difficult to be rubbed off. 


A maſter is abſolutely neceſſary to boys of this cha- 


racker, and ſeldom fails of conquering theſe faults, 
when. he ſtrives to do it with mildneſs and patience. 


n OMRON 


* Senev. Epiſt. 71. Magna pars eſt profdctis, velle proficere, 

Felix ingenium illis fuit, et ſalutarla in tranſitu rapuit .. . . Te 
ea quae tradi ſolent, perveniunt fine longo magilterio ; et honeſta. 
do plexi ſunt, eum primum audierunt. Senec. Epiſt. gs, 

* Omni haneſlaram rerum ſemina animi g-runt; quae admo- 
ditiune excitantur; non aliter quam ſeintilla flatu levi adjuta.ignem- 
num explicat. Scnec. Epiſt. 94 | 

* Huc illuc fraenis leniter motis Hectendus eſt pauci, auimus Tun 
rector optimus. Senec. lib. v. de Benef. cap. 25. 5 


> ſneſt interim animis voluntas bona, ſed torpet, modo deliclis-a 


tu, modo Oel inKichtia. Ibid,. 
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ARTICLE TRE SEVENTH, 


To reaſon with Children: to prompt them by the Senſe 
of Honour ; to make uſe of e670 Rewards, and 
Careſſes. 


1 HAVE already inſinuated theſe methods, which 
ſhould be the moſt common, andi are always the 
moſt effectual. 
J call reaſoning with the boys, the acting always 
without paſſion and humour, and giving them ihe 


reaſon of our behaviour toward them. tt is requi- E 


Bite, ſays M. de Fenelon, to purſue all poſſible means n 
to make the things you require of them agreeable te ir 
the children. Have you any thing diſpleaſing to tt 
propoſe to them? Let them know, that the pain w 
will ſoon be followed by pleaſure; ſhew them al- th 
ways the uſefulneis of what you teach them; let m 
them ſce its advantage in regard to the commerce v 
of the world and the duties of particular ſtations, M m 
This, tell them, is to enable you to do well what m 
you are one day to do; it is to form your judg- w 
ment, it is to accuſtom you to reaſon well upon w 
all the affairs of life. It is requiſite to ſhew them in 
a ſolid and agreeable end, which may ſupport th 
them in their labour, and never pretend ro ob- It, 
lige them to the performance by a dry, abſolute vl 
authority. ter 

If the cafe requires puniſhment or chiding, tou 
will be proper to appeal to themſelves as judges, th: 
w make them thoroughly ſenfible of the neceſſiq WF et 
of uſing them in that manner, and to demand ot ni: 
them whether they think it poſſible to- act otber- 
wiſe. I have been ſometimes. ſurpriſed in conjunc- th. 
tures, where the juſt but grievous ſeverity of their ma 
correction, or public reprimand, might have pro-W up 
woked- and. exaſperated the ſcholars, to. ſce the im- bir 
prefiion on the account I gave them of my. conductM he 


Wemſclves, and allowed that I could not treat them 
otheruwilc, 
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otherwiſe. For I owe the juſtice to moſt part of 
the boys I have brought up, to own here, that I 
have almoſt always found them reaſonable, though 
not cxempt from faults, Children are capable of 
h:aring reaſon ſooner than is imagined, and they 
love to be treated like reaſonable creatures from 
their infancy, We ſhould keep up in them this 
good opinion and ſenſe of honour, upon which they 
pique themſelves, and make ule of it, as much as 
poſſible, as an univerfal means to bring them to 
the end we propoſe. 

They are likewiſe very much affected with praiſe, 
It is our duty to make an advantage of this weak- 
neſs, and to endeavour to improve it into a virtue 
in them. We ſhould run a riſk of diſcouraging 
them, were we never to praiſe: them when they do 
well; and though we have reaſon. to apprehend, 
that commendations may inflame their vanity, we 
muſt ſtrive to uſe them for their encouragement, 
without making them conceited. For of all the 
motives that affect a reaſonable ſoul, there are none 
more powerful than honour and ſhame; and when 
we have once brought children to be ſenſible of it, 
we have gained. e eg They find a pleaſure 
in being commended and eſteemed, eſpecially by 
their parents, and thoſe upon whom they depend. 
It, therefore, we careſs them and commend them 
when they do well, if we look coldly and con- 
temptibly upon them when they do ill, and religi- 
ouſly obſerve this kind of behaviour towards them 
this different treatment will have a much greater 
effect upon their minds, than either threats or pu- 
niſhments. | | 

But to make this practiſe ufeful, there are two 
things to be obſerved, Firſt, when the parents 'or 
cir maſters. are diſpleaſed with a child, and look coldly 
ro-M upon him, it is requiſite that all thoſe who are about 
m- bim ſhould treat him fn the ſame manner, and that 
he never finds any conſolation in the careſſes of go- 
verneſſes or ſervants, For then he is forced to ſub- 
mit, and naturally concelves an averiion for the fauits 
| | „ 
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which draw upon him a general contempt. In the My 
ſecond place, when parents or matters have ſheuu MM 
theniſelves diſpleaſed, they mult be careful, contrary 
to the common cuitom, not to reſume immediate Ml t 
the ſame chearfaincis of countenance,. or ithew the n 
ſane fondneis to the child, as uſual; for he wil Mi; 
learn not to mind it, when he knows that chi-ling Wl ac 
is a ſtorm of little or no duration, which he necd Mt 
only ſuffer to pals by. They mutt not therefore be Mm 
reſtored to favour without difficulty, and their par- MW of 
don be deferred till their application to do better Hp 
has proved the ſincerity of their repentance. i} 
Rewards for the children are not to be negledt- Min 
ed; and though they are not any more than praitcs, Wn: 
the principal motive upon which they ſhould act, ae 
et both of them may become ufeful to virtue, and Mn 
be a powerful incentive to it. Is it not an advan- po 
tage for them to know, that the doing well will in Wh 
every reſpect be their advantage, and that it is as fat 
well their intereſt as duty to execute faithfully what WM thc 
is required of them, cither in point of ſtudy or be- 
haviour? | | . 
But there is a choice to be made of rewards ; and 
it is a certain rule in this point, though. not always 
ſufficiently conſidered, that we ought never to pro- 
pole under this notion either ornaments. and hne. 
clothes, or delicacies in eating, or any other things 
of that kind; and the reaſon of it is very evident, 0 
becauſe, in promiſing them ſuch things by way of 
reward, we teach them to look upon them as g00d Min t 
and deſirable in themſelves, and thereby inſtil into Habe, 
them a value for what they ought to defpiſe : Anda! 
the ſame may be ſaid of money, the deſire of 
which is ſo much the more dangerous, as it is more 
general and apt to increaſe with age; except as it 
may be employed in good uſes, it may alſo be look- 
ed upon as an inſtrument of virtue, and a means 
of doing good; under which notion they ſhould 
be taught to conſider it. I have ſeen a great many 
fcholars, who of themſclves have divided their mo- 
ney into three parts, one of. which was deligned . 
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he MW the poor, another to buy books, and the third for 


their diverſions, | 


'y Children may be rewarded by innocent plays in- 
i” MW termixed with ſome induitry ; by walking abroad, 
ne MW where the converſation may be advantageous ; by 
il Wilitle preſents which may be a kind of prizes, ſuch 
ig Wl as pictures or prints; by books neatly bound; by 
ed MW the fight of ſuch things as are curious and uncom- 
: W mon in arts and trades; as fer inſtance, the manner 
r- Jef making tapeſtry at the Gobelins, of melting glaſs, 
er I painting, and a thouſand other things of that kind. 
The induſtry of parents and maſters conſiſts in the 
t- MW invention of ſuch rewards, in varying them, and 
„ naking them deſired and expected; keeping always 
ct, Wa certain order, and beginning conſtantly. with the 
ad noſt ſimple, in order to make them laſt as long as 
n- poſſible. But in general they muſt exactly per form 
in I what they have promiſed, and make it an indiſpen- 
as able point of honour and duty never to diſappoint 


the children. 


J THE EIGH TH. 


To accuſlom Children to a ſtrict Obſervance of Truth. 


. ONE of the vices we muſt carefully correct in 
of children is lying, for which we cannot excite 
1 Min them too great an averſion and horror, It muſt 
0 ibvays be repreſented to them as mean, baſe, and 
"TWhhameful ; as a vice which intirely diſhonours a 
of nan, diſgraces him, and places him in the moſt 
10 Feontemprible light, and is not to be ſuffered even in 
Uiflives. I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of 

puniſhing children, that are ſubject to this fault. 
Diſſimulation, cunning, and bad excuſes, come 
ery near it, and infallibly lead to it. A child 
bould be told that he ſhould rather be Pony 
E2 O 
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feſſion becomes frequent, and grows into a habit 
'than a trick, and not proceed. from fimplicity and 


their parents or maſters, muſt conduce to make 
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for twenty faults, than a bare diſſimulation of the 


truth, for hiding one only by bad excuſes. When MI” 


he frankly confeſſes what he has done, fail not to” 
commend his ingenuity, and pardon what he hag 
done amiſs, without ever reproaching him with it, 
or ſpeaking to him of it afterwards, If this con- 


only to evade puniſhment, the maſter muſt have 
leſs regard to it, becaaſe it would then be no more 


ſincerity. 
Every thing that the children ſce- or hear from 


them in love with truth, and give them a contempt 
for all double dealing. Thus they muſt never make 
uſe of any falſe pretences to appeaſe them, or to 
perſuade them to do as they would have them, or 
either promiſe or threaten any thing without their 
being ſenſible that the performance will ſoon fol- 7 
low. For by this means they will be taught deccit, 


to which they have already but too much inclina 


tion. 6 
To prevent it, they muſt be accuſtomed not to 


ſtand in need of it, and be taught to tell ingenuouſ- 
ly what pleaſes them, or what makes them uncaly, 
They muſt be told, that tricking always procced 
Hom a bad diſpoſition; for no body uſes it but with 
a view to diſſemble; as not being ſuch an one as he 
ought to be, or from deſiring ſuch things as are not 
to be permitted ; or if they are, from taking ditho- 
neſt means to come at them. Let the children be 
made to obſerve how ridiculous ſuch arts are, a 
they ſce practiſed by others, which have generally 
bad ſucceſs, and ſerve only to make them contemp 
tible. Make them aſhamed of themſelves, when 
you catch them in any diſſimulation. Take fron 
them from time to time what they are fond of, it 
they have endeavoured to obtain it by any decett, 


and tell them they ſhall have it, When they aik tor <1 
Ir oy 


it plainly. * without artifice. 
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Tt is upon this point eſpecially they ſhould be 


made ſenſible of their honour, Make them com- 
prehend the difference there is between a child that 
loves truth and fincerity, upon whoſe word one 
may rely, in whom one may fully confide, and who 
3 looked upon as incapable, not only of lying and 
fraud, but of the leaſt diflimulation ; and another 
child, who is always ſuſpected and diſtruſted, and 
© never believed, even though he ſpeaks truth. 


jus Nepos obferves of Epaminondas, (and Plutarch 
hys the ſame of Ariſtides), that he was ſo fond of 
ruth that he never told a lie, not even in jeſt. Ad- 
u veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur, 


ARTICLE Ttuz NINTH, 


lo accuſtom the Boys to be folite, cleanly, and punc- 
tual, 


OOD breeding is one of the qualities which 


parents moſt deſige in their children, and it u- 


ul. bally affects them more than any other. The va- 
ily, he they ſet upon it ariſes from their converſation 
WE mth the world, where they find that almoſt every 
th king is judged by its outſide. In ſhort, the want 


of politeneſs takes off very much from the moſt ſo- 
Id merit, and makes virtue itfelf ſeem leſs efti- 
mable and lovely: A rough diamond can never 
krve as an ornament ; it muſt be poliſhed before it 
an be ſhewn to advantage. We cannot therefore 
uke care too early to make children civil and well 
red, | 

In talking thus, I do not mean that we ſhould 
exerciſe children, or bring them up by rule and 
acthod to all the formal ceremonies which are fa- 
{hionable 


© Mendaci homini, ne verum quidem dicenti, credere ſolemus. 
e lib. ii. de Divin. n. 145. | 

; * o 4 

Cornel. Nep. in Epam. 


We ſhould carefully ſet before them what Corne- 
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ſhionable in the world. Such narrow little diſd. t 
pline ſerves only to give them falſe notions, and {il 
them with a fooliſh vanity, Beſides, this methodi- < 
cal civility, which conſiſts only in forms of inſipid * 
compliments, and the affectation of doing every! 
thing by rule and meaſure, is often more offenſive Þ 
than a natural rufticity, We muſt not therefore 
teize and wrangle much with them about ſuchM' 
faults as they may commit in this point. An ad- 
dreſs not over graceful, a bow ill made, a hat clum-M 0] 
fily taken off, and a compliment ill turned, may de- 
ſerve ſome little notice to be taken of them in anf 
eaſy and gentle manner, but do not deſerve {harp f 
chiding, or the being made athamed before com- 
pany, and much leſs to be puniſhed with ſeverity, 
The commerce with the world will ſoon corre 
theſe petty defects. 

But the point 1s, to go to the principle and roo 
of the evil, and to conquer certain diſpoſitions | 
the boys, which are directly oppoſite to the rule 
of ſociety and converſation ; ſuch as a ſavage an 
clowniſh rudeneſs, which makes them heedleſs of 
what may pleaſe or diſpleaſe thoſe about them; 
ſelf- love, attentive only to its own convenience and 
advantage; a haughtineſs and pride, which temp 
us to look upon every thing as our due, without 
our being under any obligation to others; a ſpirit 
of contradiction and raillery, which blames ever 
thing, and takes pleaſure only in giving pain 
Theſe are the faults againſt which we muſt declare 
open war. Such boys as have been accuſtomet tc 
be complaiſant towards their companions, to oblige 
them, to ſubmit to them upon occaſion, to ſay no 
thing which may offend them, and not be eaſily of 
fended themſelves at the diſcourſe of others ; boys 
of this character, when they come abroad into thi 
world, will ſoon learn the rules of civility and good 
breeding. 


It is alſo to be wiſhed, that children ſhould be 


-accuſtomed to ncatneſs, order, and exactneſs; tha V. 
the 
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they take care of their dreſs, eſpecially on ſundays 
end holidays, and ſuch days as they go abroad; that 
: WM crery thing ſhould be ſet in order in their chambers 
a 2nd upon their tables, and every book put in its 
place, when they have done with it; that they ſhould 
de ready to diſcharge their different duty preciſely 
re at the time appointed. This exactneſs is of great 
ch importance at all times, and in every ſtation of life. 
d. All this is to be wiſhed for, but muſt not, in my 
n. opinion, be exacted with ſeverity, nor under pain of 
correction. For we muſt always diſtinguiſh the 
an faults which ariſe from the levity of their age, from 
ſuch as flow from indocility and perverſeneſs. I 


berty to quote my own practice, whilſt engaged in 
the education of youth. I think I don't do it out 
of vanity, but only the better to ſhew the uſefulneſs 
of the advice which I give. I brought the boys to 
be very civil to ſuch ſtrangers as entered into the 
quadrangle, during their recreation, and almoſt ſcru- 
pulouſly exact in repairing to every exercile at the 
ürſt ſound of the clock, but not by menaces or cor- 
m Meiections. I uſed to commend them publickly for 
and their civility to ſtrangers, who complimented me 
upon it, and for the readineſs with which they quit- 
outMicd their play, becauſe they knew it would pleaſe 
JiridMone. I ſometimes added, that though ſome of them 
vere wanting in their little duties, J judged it muſt 
be through inadvertency, which was not ſurprizing 
n the heat of play. I deſired them to be more care- 
ful for the future, and to follow the example of the 
greateſt part of their companions ;z and I ſucceeded 
better by theſe civilities than I could have done by 
of il the chiding and menaces in the world. 


Vol. V. Bb ARTICLE 
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To make STUDY agrecable. 


HIS is one of the moſt important points in e- 
ducation, and at rhe ſame time one of the moſt 1 
difficult: for amongſt a great number of maſters, | 
who in other reſpects are very deſerving, there are 
very few to be found, who are happy enough to 
make their ſcholars fond of ſtudy. ; 
The ſucceſs in this point depends very much on 
the firſt impreſſions e, and it ſhould be the great f 
care of maiters, who teach children their letters, to ; 


do it in ſuch manner, that a child, who is not yet N 
capable of being fond of his book, ſhould not take 
an averſion to it, and the diflike continue when he 4 
grows up. For this reaſon, ſays Quintilian, his {> 
ſtudy muſt be made a diverſion to him, The ma. 
ſter muſt proceed by aſking him little queſtions. u 
He muſt be encouraged by .commendation, and al- 
lowed to ſet ſome value upon himſelf, and be plca- 
ſed with having learnt any thing, Sometimes what 
he refuſes to learn muſt be taught another, to raiſe 
his jealouſy, We muſt enter into little diſputes p_ 
with him, and let him think that he has often the i. 


better. We muſt intice him likewiſe by little re- my 
| wards, which children at that age are very fond of. : 

But the great ſecret, f ſays Quintilian farther, to 
make children love their books, is to make them 
fond of their maſter, In this caſe they willingly 101 
give ear to him, become docile, ſtrive to pleaſe him,. 


and take a pleaſure in his leſſons. They readily re- 4 
| cciveM. }.- 

wit! 

not 


e Id imprimis cavere oportebit, ne ſtudia qui amare nondum po- 
teſt, oderit; et amaritudinem ſemel perceptam, etiam ultra rudes 
annos reformidet. Quint. lib. i. cap. 1. : mp 

* Diſcipulos id unum moneo, nt praeceptores ſuos non minus ſha 
quam ipſa ſtudia ament, « ... multum haec pictas confert ſtudio, wh: 
Quint, Üb. ii. cap. PO | ; 
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ceive his advice and correction, are much affected 
with his commendation, and ſtrive to merit his 
friend hip by a proper diſcharge of their duty There 
is implanted in children, as in all mankind, a natu- 
ral ſpirit of curiotity, or defire of knowledge and 
information, of which a good uſe may be made to- 
wards rendering their ſtudy agreeable, As every 
thing is new to them, they are continually aſking 
queſtions, and enquiring the name and uſe of every 
thing they ſee. And they thould be anfwered with- 
out exprefling any pain or uneaſineis. Their curio- 


ſity ſhould be commended and ſatisfied by clear and 


expreſs anſwers, without any thing in them deceit- 


ful or illufory ; for they will ſoon find it out, and 


takt offence at it. 

In every art and ſcience, the firſt elements and 
principles have ſomething dry and diſguſting in 
them. For which reaſon it is of great ſervice to 
abridge and facilitate the rudiments of the lan— 


guages which are taught to children, and to take off 


from the bitterneſs of them as agreeably as we can. 


Pueris dant cruſtula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut diſcere prima. 


For the ſame reaſon I think the method of begin- 
ning with the explication of authors preferable to 
that of making exerciſes, becaule the latter is more 
painful and tedious, and. occatlions the children 
more anger and correction, h 
When they are privately brought up, a careful and 
kiltul maſter omits nothing that may make ſtudy 
agreeable to them. He rakes their time, ſtudies. 
their taſte, conſults their humour, mingles diverſion 
with labour, ſeems to leave the choice to them, docs 
not make their ſtudy regular, cxcites to it ſometimes. 
by refufing it, and by the ceſſation or rather inter- 
ruption of it. In a word, he puts on a thouſand 
ſhapes, and invents a thouſand artifices to compaſs 
what he aims at. 
51 This 
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This way in college is not practicable. - In a com- 
mon chamber. and a numerous claſs diſcipline and 
good order require an uniform rule, and that all 
thould follow it exactly; and herein lies the great 
difficulty of managing them. A maſter muſt have 
a good capacitr, a great deal of {kill to guide and 
direct the reins of fo many different characters, of 
which ſome are briſk and impetuous, others flow 
and phlegmatic, ſome. want the ſpur, and others 
tae bridle; to manage, I ſay, all theſe diſpoſitions at 
the ſame time, and yet fo as to make them all move 
Þy concert, and lead all to the fame point, notwith- 
{tanding this difference of genius. It muſt be own- 
ed, that, in the buſineſs of education, it is in this 
circumſtance the greateſt ability and prudence are 
required, | 

This is only to be attained by great gentleneſs, 
reaſon, moderation, coolneſs, and patience. This 
£r7eat principle muſt be always in view; that ſtudy 
depends upon the will, which admits of no con- 
trraint, g Studium diſcendi voluntate, que cogi non 
Foteſt, conſtat. We may confine the body, make a 
{cholar fic at his deſk againſt his inclination, double 
his labour by way of puniſhment, force him to fi— 
niſh a tak impoſed on him, and for that end de- 
prive him of his play and recreation; but can la- 
bouring thus upon force be properly called ſtudy? 
Ant what will follow upon it, but the hatred both 
of books, learning, and maſters too, very often as 
long as they live? The will therefore muſt be gain- 
ed; and this can only be by mildneſs, affectionate 
behaviour and perſuation, and above all by the al: 
lurement of pleaſure. 

As we are born flothful, enemies to labour, and 
ſtill more to conſtraint, it is not ſurpriſing, that as 
all the pleaſure lies on one ſide, and all the trouble 
on the other; all the trouble in ſtudy, and all the 
pleaſure in diverſion; a child ſhould bear the one 
with impatience, and paſſionately purſuc 1 

10 


6 Quintil. lib, i, cap. 3) 


99 n 
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The ſkill of the maſter lies in making ſtudy agree- 


able, and teaching his ſcholar to find a pleaſure in. 


n To which end, play and recreation may very 
much contribute. And this we ſhall treat of in. 
the following article, 


ARTICLE THE ELEVENTH. 


To grant the Boys Reft and Recreation, 
GREAT many reaſons oblige us to grant reſt 


and recreation to children; firſt, the care of 


their health, which ſhould go before that of know- 


ledge. Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than 
too long and conſtant an application, that inſenſi- 
bly wears and weakens: the organs, which in that 
age are very tender, and incapable of taking great 
pains, And. this gives me an opportunity of ad- 
ring and intreating parents not to puth their 
children too much upon ſtudy in their early years, 
but to. deny themſelves the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
mike a figure before their time. h For, beſides 
that theſe ripe fruits ſeldom come to maturity, 
and their early progreſs reſembles thoſe ſeeds that 
are caſt upon the ſurface of the earth, which ſpring 
up immediately, but take no root; nothing is more 
p-rnicious to the health of children than theſe un- 
tinely. efforts, though the ill effect be not immedi- 
ately per ceived. 

If they are prejudicial to the body, they are no 
leſs dangerous to the mind, i which exhauſts itſelf, 
and grows dull. by a continual application, and, like 
the earth, ſtands in need of a ftated alternative of 

B b 3 laboup 


> Quintil. lib. i. cap. 3. 


ika quoque, quae ſenſu carent, ut ſervare vim ſuam poſſint, al- 


terna quiete retunduntar. Ibid. 

Ut fertilibus agris non eft imperandum; cito enim exhauriet illos 
nunquam intermilla feecunditas: ita animorum impetus aſſiduus la- 
bor frangit.. . Naſcitur ex aſſiduitate laborum, animorum bebetatia» 
aedam et languor. Senec. de tranq an, cap. 15. 5 
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labour and reſt, in order to preſerve its force and 
Betid=s, as we have already obſerved, the boys, 


after they have refrcſhed themſelves a while, return 
to their ſtudies with more chearfulneſs, and a bet. ft 


ter heart; and this little relaxation animates thenW n 


with freſh courage; whereas conſtraint ſhocks and c| 
diſheartens them. | 
I add with Quintilian, and the boys will doubt. 


leis agree to it, that a moderate inclination for play tc 
ſhould not diſpleaſe in them, as it is often a. mark tt 
of vivacity, In ſhort, can we expect much ardour th 
for ſtudy in a child, who, at an age that is natural-W fo 
Iy briſk and gay, is always heavy, penſive, and in- lo 
difterent even to its play? ve 
k But in this, as in every thing elſe, we muſt uſe 
diſcretion, and obſerve a medium, which conſiſts ini m 
not refuſing them diverſion, leſt they ſhould grow ch 
out of love with ſtudy; and in not granting tar 
much, leſt they ſhould contract an habit of idle) di 
nels. | HENS Tl 
The choice in this point requires ſome care; not ta 
that we need be under any concern about procuring fu; 
them pleaſures ; they invent enough of themſelves Ine 
It ſuffices to leave them to themſelves, and obſcrvein! 
them without conſtraint, in order to keep them in dir 
tem per, when they grow too warm. | 
The diverſions they. love beſt, and which are like) che 
wiſe moſt ſuitable to them, are ſuch as are attended ch. 
with ſome bodily motion, They are ſatisfied, pro] en 
vided they often change place. A ball, a kite, Wto 
top, are an high delight to them, as.alſo walking vp. 
and running, | ley 
There are plays of ingennity, wherein inſtructionlqu: 
3s mixed with diverſion, which may ſometimes findthi 
a place, when the body is leſs diſpoſed for motion gui 
or the time and ſeaſon oblige them to be confined wh 
Within doors. | the 
AS bid 


* Modus tamen fit remiſſionibus, ne aut odium ſtudiorum ſeciau 
mtgatac, aut otii conſuetudinem nimiae. Ibid. 
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As play is deligned for a r: creation, I queſtion 
whecher we ought commonly to allow. the children 
ſuch as require almoſt as much application as itudye 
James the firſt King of Great Britain, in the in- 
ſtructions he left his ſon how to govern well, a- 
mongſt other advices concerning play, forbids him 
cheſs, becauſe it is rather . itudy than a recreation. 

Plays of hazard, ſuch as cards and dice, which 
are now become to faſhionable, deſerve 1till more 

to be forbid the boys. It is a thame to our age, 
bi rational perſons cannot paſs a few hours toge- 
ther without cards in their hands. It will be well 
for the ſcholars, if they carry from college, and 
long retain an ignorance and contempt for all di- 
verſions of this nature. ; 

It is a principle in education which cannot be too 
much inculcated into parents and matters, to inſpire 
children in general with a taite for ſuch things as 
are ſimple. They thould neither feed upon delicate 
diſhes, nor be entertain2d. with elegant diverſions, 
The temper of the ſoul is corrupted, as well as the 
taſte, by the purſuit of lively and poignant plea- 
fures ; and as the uſe of ragouts makes the com- 
non food that is plainly dreſſed ſeem taſteleſs and 
inſipid; fo, great emotions of the foul make the or- 
dinary diverſions of youth tedious and inſipid. 

We lee parents, ſays M. de Fenelon, that are a- 
therwife perſons of good ſentiments, carry their 
children themſelves to the public ſhews, and pre- 
tend, by thus mixing poiſon with healthful food, 
to give them a good education; and would look 
upon it as cruel and auſtere to deny them this med- 
ley of good and evil, He muſt be very little ac- 
quainted with human nature, who does not ſee that 
this fort of diverſion cannot fail of creating a dif- 
guit in the boys for the ſerious and buſy life, for 
which, however, they are intended, and of making 
them confider plain and innocent pleaſures as inſi- 
did and inſupportable, | 


7 


- ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE Tue TWELFTH. 


To train up the Boys to Virtue by Diſcourſe and 
Example. 


W HAT I have ſaid, ſhews that this is the indiſ. 
| penſable duty of maſters, As it is often re- 
* *quiſite to fortify the children beforehand againſt the 
diſcourſes and examples of their parents, as well a8 
againſt the falſe prejudices and falſe principles ad- 
vanced in common converſation, and authorized by 
an almoſt general practice; | they ſhould be to: 
them that guardian and monitor which Seneca ſoWM. 
often ſpeaks of, to preſerve or deliver them from. 
popular errors, and to inſpire them with ſuch pri · . 
ciples as are conformable to right and found reaſon. . 
It is requiſite, therefore, that they have a perfect. 
ſenſe of them themſelves, and think aud talk al-. 
ways with wiſdom and truth. m For nothing can. 
be ſaid before children without effect, and they re- Nau 
gulate their fears and deſires by the diſcourſes they 
hear. | 

It is for this reaſon that Quintilian, as we have al- E 
ready obſerved, adviſes maſters to ſpeak often to thei 
diſciples of honeſty and juſtice, And Seneca tells us 


the wonderful effects which the lively. exhortations * 
of his produced upon him. The paſſage is perfect nd 
ly beautiful. n Tt is ſcarce to be imagined, fayyf, . 


* he, how great an impreſſion ſuch diſcourſes are 
| capable 


I Non licet ire recta via: trahunt in pravum parentes, trabunt 
ſervi. . . . . Sit ergo aliquis cuſtos, et aurem ſubinde pervellat, abi 
gatque rumores, et reclamet populis laudantibus. .. . . Itaque mon! 
tionibus crebris, opiniones, quae nos circumſonant, compeſcamu 
Sence. epiſt. 94. . 
nm Nulla ad aures puerorum vox impune perfertur. Nocent, q. 
* optant; necent, qui execrantur. Nam et horum imprecatio Faifor 
nobi- metus inſerit, et illorum amor male docet bene optando. Ibid 
* Verifimile non eſt, quantum proficiat talis oratio. . . . Facillinq 
enim tenera conciliantur ingenia ad honeſti rectique amorem. Ad 
huc docilibus leviterque corruptis injicit manum yeritas, fi ad vo 
catum idoneum nacta eſt. Senec. epiſt. 108. 
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capable of making. For the tender minds of youth 
«are eaſily inclincd to the fide of virtue. As they 
«are tractable and not much infected by corrupti- 
on, they eaſily reſign themſelves to truth, provid- 
«ed an underſtanding advocate pleads its cauſe be- 
„fore them and ſpeaks in its favour. For my own 
WF © part, when I heard Attalus inveigh againſt vice, er- 
MF © ror and irregularity, I piticd mankind, and thought 
„nothing great and valuable, but a man that was 
$I KC capable of thinking as he did. When he under- 
ad- took to ſet off the advantages of poverty, and 
bY "to prove that whatever is more than neceſſa- 
OW” ry, can be looked upon only as an ufeleſs charge 
ſo and an inconvenient burden, he made me with 
ont go poor out of his ſchool. When he exclaimed 
"© acaint pleaſure, commended chaſtity of body, tem- 
On. perance of dict, and purity of mind, I found my- 
ea {cif inclined to renounce the moſt lawful and al- 
#lowable pleaſures,” 8 
There is ſtill another ſhorter and ſurer way of con- 
Fe ducting the boys to virtue, and this is by example. 
for the language of actions is far ſtronger and more 
perſuaſive than that of words, 9 Longum iter eſt per 
fracepta, breve et efficax per exempla. It is a great 
happineſs for boys to have maſters, whoſe lives are 
5 "Mz continual inſtruction to them, whoſe actions never 
0% Wcontradict their leſſons, who do what they adviſe, 
and thun what they blame, and who are {till more 
admired when ſeen, than when they are heard. 
SometHing feems {till to be wanting to what I have 
id in this chapter concerning the different duties of 
maſter; and yet parents would certainly conceive 
hemſelves very happy, if they found ſuch for their 
children; however I deſire the reader to obferve, 
that all T have hitherto ſaid has been extracted ſolely 
From Paganiſm ; that Lycurgus, Plato, Fully, Sene- 
a and Quintilian have lent me their thoughts, and 
ſupplied the rules, which I have laid down; that 
hat I have borrowed from other authors is neither 
but of their ſphere, nor above the maxims and no- 
| tions 
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. | 1 
tions of the heathens. Something therefore is ſtil 1 
wanting to the duties of a maſter, and this remains 

to be treated under the laſt article. 

| W 

v 


ARTICLE TRE THIRTEENTH, Wt 
Piety, Religion, and Zeal for the Children's Salvation, he 


WT: Auguſtin ſays, that though Tully's treatiſe, 

intitled Hortenfius, was very agreeable to him, 
and the reading of it had paved the way to his con- 
verſion, by inſpiring him with an eager deſirę after 
wiidom, there was notwithſtanding itill ſomething 
wanting, becauſe he did not find the name of Chritt 
in it; and that whatever did not bear that ſacred 
name, however well conceived, however elegantly 
wrote, and however true it might be, did not entire 
hy charm him. I think likewiſe that my reade 
ſhould not be wholly ſatisfied, but {till find ſome 


thing wanting in what I have writen concerning the 
8 8 


duty of maſters, as they do not find in it the name * 
of Chriſt, and diſcover no footſteps of Chri 4 F 
ſtianity in the precepts, which relate to the Jen 


education of chriſtian children. [ 
I have defignedly done this, to ſhow how blame C 

able we ſhould be, if we contented ourſelves with 
what we have a right to demand from heathen ma 
ſters; or if we ſhould not go even ſo far as they. ! 
ſhort, Chriſtianity is the ſoul and ſum of all the du 
ties I have hitherto ſpoke of. It is Chriſtianity which 
animates them, which exalts and ennobles them 
which 


© Ille liber mutavit affectum meum, et vota mea ac defideria feci 
alia. Immartalitatem ſapientiae concupiſcebam aefty cordis in 
credibilt; et ſurgere jam coeperam. ut ed te redirem. Fortite 
excitabar ſermone illo et accendebar, et ardebam : et hoc ſolum me 
m tanta flagrantia refrangebat, quod nomen Chriſti non erat ibi. 
Quicquid fine hoc nomine fuiſſet, quamvis literatum et expolitus 
et veridicum, non me totum rapiebat. Conf. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
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which brings them to perfection, and gives them a 
i merit, whereof God alone is the principle and mo- 
1s tive, and of which God alone can be the juſt reward, 
What then is a Chriſtian maſter, who is entruſted 
with the education of youth? He is a man, into 
whoſe hands Chriſt has committed a number of 
| children, whom he has redeemed with his blood, 
ind for whom he has laid down his life, in whom 
he dwells, as in his houſe and temple ; whom he con- 
ders as his members, as his brethren and coheirs, 
of whom he will make ſo many kings and prieſts, 
rho {hall reign and ſerve God with him and by him 
all eternity. And for what end has he committed 
them to his care? Is it barely to make them poets, 
orators and men of learning? Who dare preſume to 
hy or even to think ſo? he has committed them to 
their care, in order to preſerve in them the preci- 
us and ineſtimable depoſit of innocence, which he 
bas imprinted in their ſouls by baptiſm, in order to 
nake them true Chriſtians, This is the true end and 
eſign of the education of children, towhich all the reſt 
e but the means. Now how great and noble an addi- 
on does the office of a maſter receive from ſo honou- 
able a commiſſion ? But what care, what attention 
nd vigilance, and above all, how great a depen- 
ence upon Chriſt does it require? 
In this laſt circumſtance bes all the merit, and at 
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c : : 
wie de ſame time all the conſolation of maſters. They 
__— need, in the government of children, of capa- 


; y, prudence, patience, mildneſs, reſolution and 
thority, How great a conſolation is it to a ma- 


* kr to be fully perſuaded, that Chriſt gives all theſe 
| p palifications, and grants them to the humble and 
nich erſevering petitioner, and that he may ſay to him 


ith the prophet, Thou, O Lord, art my patience and my 
Wength, thou art my light and my council, thou ſubs 
an eft the little people under me whom theu haſt commit- 
titelt to my care! Leave me not to myſelf one moment, 
m me but 
ibi. | 
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| fatoation, the ſpirit of wiſdom and wunder/tand- 
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but grant me, for the direction of others and my ow 


ing, the ſpirit of council and firength, the fi irit 
of knowledge and piety, and above all the ſpirit of th; 
Fear of the Lord. 

When a maſter has received this ſpirit, his work is 
done. This ſpirit is a maſter within, which dictates 
to him and teaches him all that is requiſite, and up- 
on every occaſion points out to him his duty, and makes 
him practiſe it. One great mark of his having received 
it, is, that he finds in himſelf a great zeal for the ſal- 
vation of the children; that he is affected with their 
dangers, and touched with their faults; that he fre- 
quently reflects upon the value of their innocence, 
which they have received in baptiſm; how difficul 
it is to recover it, when once it is loſt ; what account 
muſt he give to Chriſt, who has placed him as a cen 
tinel to guard it, if the enemy carries off ſo precious il; 
treaſure, whilſt he is aſleep. A good maſter muſt app); 
to himſelf thoſe words, which God was continually rx; 
peating in the ears of Moles, the conductor of his peo 


ple, Carry them in thy boſom, as a nurie bearcthW;. 


« theſucking child.” Porta eos in ſinu tuo. ficut porta; 
re ſolet nutrix infantulum. He muſt experience ſome y 
what of the tenderneſs and concern of St. Paul for th Mere 
Galatians, for whom he felt the pains of childbirth 
&* till Chriſt was formed in them.” Filioli mei, quo 
iterum parturio, donec formetur Chriſtus in vobis, rer 

I cannot avoid applying here to the maſters ſome 
of the inſtructions, which are given in a » letter to a ſu 
perior upon her obligations, nor too earneſtly ex 
hort them to read that letter with care, which ſuit 
ſo well with their circumſtances. *' | 


1. The firſt means of preſerving the talent, whicly 4. 
has been committed to your care and to increaſe iGo. 
is to labour with freſh zeal to procure your owilſe1f 
ſanctification. You are God's inſtrument towardMez, 
theſe children; you muſt therefore be {ſtrictly vniſiſſhe « 

| | i v 


3 Numb. ix. 12. : Lettres de morale et de pictq * 11 
Gal. iv. 19. chez la Vieuve Eſtienne, Tome Med, 
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ted to him. You are the channel, and therefore you 
ſhould be filled, It is your part to draw down blct- 
ſings upon others; you muſt not therefore turn 
the them aſide from falling upon your own head, 

2. The ſecond mcans is not to expect fruit if you 
do not labour in the name of Chritt, that 1s, as he 
himſelf laboured in the ſanctification of men, t He 
began with being the example of all the virtucs he 
has required from them, IIis humility and gentle- 
neſs were aſtoniſhing. He gave his life and blood 
for his ſheep; See here the example of ſhepherds . 
and diſcern your own, Never take your eyes from 
this divine model. Bring forth thus, thus train up 
your diſciples, who are now become your children. 
Think leſs of chiding them, than of obtaining their 
love; and think only of gaining their love, in order 
to plant the love of Chriſt in their hearts, and after 
that, if poflible, to blot you out of their minds. 

3. The third means is to expect nothing from 
four own care, your own prudence, your own light 
and labour, but only from the grace of God. He 
rarely blefſes thoſe, who are not humble. We ſpeak 
in vain to the ears, if he ſpcaks not to the heart, 
We water and plant in vain, unleſs he gives the in- 
th creaſe, | | | | 
ring We think to do wonders by multiplying words, 
qua We think to ſoften the hardneſs of the heart by tharp 

 Wreproaches, by humiliations and corrections. This 
ſom may be uſeful ſometimes, but it muſt be the grace of 
a luYGod that makes it ſo; and when we rely too much 
' cxXlipon theſe outward means, we lay a ſecret obſtacle 
ſuitſhin the way of grace, which is juſtly refuſed to hu- 

Wan preſumption and an haughty confidence. | 
rc 4. If your diſcourle and cares have the bleſſing of 
ic Cod, do not attribute the ſucceſs of them to your- 
If, Do not give ear to the ſecret voice of your 
beart, which applauds you for it, Hearken not to 
be commendations of men who miſlead you, If 


Vol. IV. WC 1 your 


> piets Ne began to do and tcach Acts i. 1. Mighty in word and in 
ome ed. Luke xxliv. 19. | ' 
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your labour ſeems ineffectual, be not diſcouraged, 
nor deſpair, either of yourſelf or others ; bur itil] 
perſiſt in your duty, The moments which God has 
reſerved to himſelf, are known only to him. He 
will give you in the morning the reward of your la- 
bour in the night. It has ſeemed unprofitable, but 
not through your fault; the care was recommended 


to you, and not the ſucceſs. 


PART Tus SECOND. 


Particular Duties relating to the Education of Youth, 


HE different duties I have to examine in this 

ſecond part relate to the principal of the col- 

lege, the regents, the parents, the preceptors and 
ſcholars, | 


Gn Ar. 1. 
Of the Duties of the Principal. 


. e principal of a college is as the ſoul of it, 
which puts every thing in motion, and preſides 
over all. To him belongs the care of eſtabliſhing 
good order, of maintaining diſcipline, of watching 
in general over ſtudies and manners, It is caſy td 
comprehend how ſerviceable ſuch an office is to the 
public, and at the ſame time how difficult to dil 


charge. It were to be wiſhed, one would think 


that he who is placed at the head of the profil 


ſors ſhould be the principal in every reſpect ; that he 
might in every thing ſerve as an adviſer and pattern 


that he ſhould be a perfect maſter of every branch 


of learning youth are taught, grammar, the belle 
lettres, rhetoric and philoſophy, that he by 
| capa 
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d, Wl capable of judging of the ability of the maſters and 
ll progreſs of the ſcholars. But the want of ſome of 
as Wl theſe points of knowledge may be ſupplied by other 
le Wl qualifications, which are {till more eſſential and ne- 
a- WM ceflary. A houſe is happy, when it pleaſes God to 
ut Wl et over it a man, who has the ſpirit of goverument, 
ed n amicable and ſociable diſpoſition, a folid judg- 
ment, an humble and prudent docility, and a per- 
fe&t diſintereſtedneſs; one who enters upon his ſta- 
tion only out of religious views, and not through a- 
ny carnal motives, The ſucceſs is then infallible, 
For we may truly ſay without fear of being miſta- 
ken, as experience has proved, that it is the merit 
4%. Jof the principal, which contributes molt to the re- 
putation of a college, 
his There are four or five things eſpecially, which are 
ol- che object of the principal's pains and care, diet, ſtu- 
nd dy, diſcipline, education and religion. I ſhall ex- 
plain every one of theſe parts in particular and with 
s much brevity as I can. 


ARTICLE te F1RKST 


1 Of the Diet of the STUDENTS. 


des 
ung 
ning 
7 t0 


A Principal in a college is like a father in a fami- 

ly. Fe mult therefore have the attention and 
knderneſs of a father, and emptoy his firſt cares up- 
then the health of the children, which is the baſis and 
diſYvundation of all the reſt. This depends very much 
ink pon their diet, which joined to motion and exer- 
eſe, ſerves to make the children grow, to ſtrength- 
at hn them, to give them a good conſtitution, and e- 
ernWable them to ſupport the fatigues of the different 
ancPations, to which Providence ſhall one day call 
xellefſem. To this end the diet muſt be plain, but good, 
ht b@FJvlid and regular. | | 
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The means of having the food ſuch as it ſhould] 
be, and is to me an efential principle in point of 
oeconomy, is to provide the beſt in every kind, the 
beſt bread, the beſt meat, the beſt oil, the beſt but- 
ter, &c. and I have known by experience, that the 
expence would not be the greater, eſpecially if care 
be taken to pay regularly for them, in which caſe: 
we are fare to be always well ſerved. 

One obſtacle to the rule I here lay down would be? 
an earneſt deſire in the principal to heap up wealth, t 
But I thou!ld not ſuſpect any body of a difpofition ſo 1 
remote from the character of a man of learning and |: 
honour, who kaows better than any other, u that it fi 
would be a diſgrace to his office to exerciſe it out of 
any mean vicus of intereſt, and to ſet a price upon his 
care in the education of youth. It is very fit that a 
the pains a man takes in this way, which are the ac 
oſt irkſome and troubleſome part of the government e- 


of a college, thovld meet with a temporal reward. 
A principal in order to do things as he ought, andWn« 
behave with generoſity ſhould have wherewithal to in 
live at his cate, but the way of attaining it, as ſeve- fu 
ral have experienced, is to ſpare nothing for the po 
good entertainment of the ſtudents, an 
x [t is not enough, that the principal himſelf be ch 
of a difiatereſted and generous diſpoſition; he mutt] = 
iaſpire the ſame ſentiments into thoſe, who under hig alt 
name and in his ſtead are intruſted with the occono4ſ lin 
my, and ſet a ſtrict watch over their conduct, for h 
which he is anſwerable to the public. A ſure fignWner 
5 


that he fincerely deſires to diſcharge his duty in this 
point is, the allowing the maſters a full liberty og nut 
5 com) por 


* Qnis ignorat quin id longe fit honeſtiſſimum, ae liberalibns dilfof ] 
ciplir.is, et illo quem exigimus auimo digniſſimum, non vendere ye | 
peram, nec clevare tanti beneficii auctoritatem. Quintil. lib. xi. c 


f * His in rebus jam te uſus ipſe profecto erndivit, nequaquam ſit 
eſſe ipſum haſce habere virtutes, ſed circum ꝙpiciendum diligenter 
et in hac cuſtodia provinciae non te unum fed omnes mini:tros im. 
pert tui ſocis ct civibus, ct reipublicae praceſſe videare. Cic. Epil, 
1. lib. 1. ad Quint. fratr. 
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complaining to him upon this article, as well as all 
the u reſt, to call upon them publickly to do it, to 


Of 

he declare that it will be a pleaſure to him to have them 
at- bchave in that manner, to receive their remonſtran- 
he ces fo as to convince them of it, and c{pecially to 
rel make that uſe of their information which juſtice 


aſe and prudence may require from him. To ſpare the 
maſters. a trouble that ſuch a ſtep muſt naturally 
bel cauſe, he may appoint ſome perſon in the college as. 
th. the vice principal, or any other to whom they can 
; {oF more freely and readily expreſs themſelves; and this 
nd MW he may be ſure is the only way of keeping people 
tit from talking. 
of} The maſters on their fide muſt ſhew a great deal 
his of moderation upon this article, and never complain 
at table of the meat ſerved up, that they may not 


the accuſtom their ſcholars to too great a delicacy in 
ent cating and drinking, nor authorize by their example 
rd. Ja ſpirit of murmuring and complaining, which is of. 
ma ao uſe but to ſow diviſion and foment diſſatisfaction 
| toFW in a college. They muſt remember, that how care- 


ve- ful and well diſpoſed ſoever a principal is, it is im- 
poflible but in a large houſhold ſome {mall faults 
and negligences mult eſcape, which the prudence and 
charity of the maſters ſhould overlook and conceal.. 

To good diet ſhould be joined neatneſs, which ex- 
hig alts its value, and is a kind of ſcaſoning to it. The 
no linen ſhould be white, the diſhes clean, the halls 


for where they eat regularly ſwept every day after din- 
onMaocr, and every thing conſtantly ranged in its place. 
thif}* The. ſtatutes of the univerſity deſcend to very mi- 


nute particulars. upon this article, and ſhew how im- 
portant they hold it to be careful in this point, & 
principal therefore cannot contider it as unworthy” 
of his care, and muſt be able. to ſay of himſelf what 
ve read in Horace, 


c Hec ego procurare et idoneus imperor, et non 

nter Inwitus ; ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mapa 

S 1M 8. C 3 : Cor. 
* Stat. 13, Append- * Epiſt. g. lib, is. 
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Corrugat nares ; ne non et cantharus, et lanx 
Cſtendat tibi te. 


The ſame poet in another paſſage obſerves, that az 
this ncatneſs requires no expence, but only a little 
care and exactneſs, negligence in this point is un- 
pardonable, 


2 Vilibus in ſcopis, in mappis, in ſcobe quantus 
Confiſett ſumptas ? neglectis flagitium ingens, 


ARTICLE TE SECOND, 


Of the STUDIES. 


As the choice of the regents depends ſolely upon 
+2 the principal, we may ſay for this reaſon, that 
the ſucceſs of the ſtudies depends upon him. This 
choice is one of the moſt conſiderable parts of his 
office, and has the greateſt conſequences, either 
with reference to the public, or to the perſon of 
the principal himfelf. 

How great an advantage is it to youth, how great 
an honour to the univerſity, when a principal pre- 


fers ſuch regents, as are diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing, as are famed abroad by their compoſitions or 


ublic actions; and to theſe ſhining qualities add o- 
thers no leſs neceſſary, the talent of teaching and 


governing, authority, probity and piety ? But how 


reat a burden does he lay upon himſelf, if through 
. views he nominates ſuch regents, as are in- 
capable of diſcharging their functions? All the good 
which a better choice had produced will be objected 
fo him, and all the ill which ſhall follow upon an 
imprudent and raſh nomination laid to his charge. 
To avoid this misfortune, he muſt endeavour to 
caſt his eyes upon ſuch as God defigns for employ- 
ments, that is, to whom he has given qualifications 
neccilar) 
2 Sat. iv. Lib. it, 
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neceſſary to diſcharge them; otherwiſe it is to de- 
ſpile His gifts, and reject what he has choſen. The 
univerſity, in allowing the principals the privilege 
of electing regents, enjoins them to be fully aſſured 
af their capacity, and ſtill more of their probity, that 
* may be in a condition to inſtruct youth in learn- 
ng, and to form their manners, à Cymnaſiarchæ ad 
1 et regendam juventutem fadagogos et magi- 
ros probate vite et doctrinæ recipiant et admittant 
„.. hm mores imprimis ſpectandi, ut pueri ab his 
t literas ſimul diſcant, et bonis meribus imbuantur. 
Neither fleth, nor blood, nor country, mult be 
tonſulted in ſuch a choice, nor any thing but the 
public advantage. Were it allowable to compare 
great things with ſmall, one would exhort the prin- 
tipal to call to mind a beautiful expreſſion of a Ro- 
nan Emperor, and imitate his conduct. I mean 
balba, when he adopted Piſo. Auguſtus, ſays he 
to kim, ſought for a ſucceſſor in his own family, 
ut I have ſought for one in the whole empire. 
Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem quaſivit, ego in reſ u- 
ea. © We thould look upon him as our neareſt 
lation and beſt friend, who has the moſt merit, 
cording to the beautiful expreflion of Pliny. So- 
citation, and the recommendation of great men, 
ould have no place here; and it is upon theſe occa- 
lons that he muſt ſhew an inflexible reſolution, by 
epreſenting to himfelf, how great an injuſtice and 
reach of truſt he ſhould be guilty of, if he ſacri- 
ced the eſſential intereſt of ſo many families, that 
ave actually confided to him what they hold moſt 
ar, to his complaiſance for a private perſon. 
We know how many excellent members Mr. Go- 
inet br ought into the college du Pleſſis. He took 
ans to go in queſt of them himſelf, and paid re- 
ad only to merit, and never to recommendation 
| alone, 


Stat. Facult. Art. b Tacit. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 15. 
An tu ſummae poteß'atis haeredem taptum intra domum tuam 
xras? Non per totam civitatem circun feras oculos, et hune tibi 
Pximym, hunc conju inctiſſimum exiſiimes, quem optimum inve- 
is? Plin, in Paneg. Traj. 
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alone. The famous M. Lenglet having read a copy 
of verſes, which he found by chance upon Mr. God 
binet's table, told him, that the author, whoin he 
did not know, might becoine an. excellent poet, if 
to his natural genius he added the ftudy of Vigil. 
This was enough for that worthy principal, after 
he had enquired into the other qualifications of the? 
young man, to make him a regent. It was M, 
Herſan, who has done ſo much honour to the uni- 
verlity. | | 
It might be of great ſervice to a principal, to train 
up himſelf good ſubjects in his college, and prepare f. 
them early for the regency, When they are thus ot 
feen to grow up under his eyes, he muſt be far bet-Ml ci 
ter acquainted with them, both as to their capacity, M th 
and what is ſill more eſſential, their morals and diſ. MT 
ofition. I ſhall reſume this matter, and ſpeak moreW nc 
fully to it at the concluſion of this article. * 
It is not ſufficient to have made a good choice, ¶ te: 
he muſt keep up to it through all the reſt of his un 
conduct. The great ſkill of a principal lies in gain-W thi 
ing the affection of the regents, in making himſelf 
valued and beloved by them, and acquiring their 
confidence, which can only be obtained by a civil and 
obliging treatment, remote from all hanghtimcſs and 
pride. For he muſt remember, that the prevailing 
character in men of letters, is the love af liberty, I 
mean an honeft liberty directed by reaſon, | 
Beſides what depends upon the regents, the prin- 
cipal may contribute very much of himſelf to the 
advancement of ſtudy, by raiſing an emulation in 
the claſſes, from the frequent viſits he ſhall make 
them, to take an account of their progreſs, to en- 
courage the good ſcholars by commendation, to di- 
tribute rewards and prizes amongſt them from time 
to time, to excite the weak and indifferent to take 
pains, and univerſally to confirm the authority and 


— FF — — — wy 
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good views of the regents, 1 
The diſtribution of prizes, which is ſolemnly madeFed 1 
at the end of the year, is one of the moſt effectu ag pr 
N | means bleſl 
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my MW means to excite. and keep up the emulation I am 
%- fpcaking of. The care of this belongs to the prin- 
he Ml cipal, and of all the expences he is at, this is the 
if Wl beſt employed. It were to be withed, as I have al- 
11, ready obſerved, that his revenue might admit of 
wherewithal to do it without inconvenience to him- 


ter 
he felf; and I admire the generoſity of thoſe, who ha- 
M. ing no penſioners, or but very few, do notwith- 
ai-ſtanding diſtribute prizes at the end of the year, as 
though they were very rich. | 
in That this diſtribution of prizes may produce its 
re fall effect, it muſt be made with great equity, with- 
us out favour or affection, It depends upon the prin» 
et- cipa!, whether he will give prizes or not; but when 
ty, they are once propoſed, he is no longer at liberty. 
i- They are due, and of Nght belong to merit, and can- 
reW not, under any pretence whatſoever, be refuſed 
without manifeſt injuſtice, Here places are regula- 
e, id, not by birth or riches, but by knowledge and 
is underſtanding, The plebeian is upon a level with 


the prince, and uſually very much above him ; nor 


elf does any thing more contribute to make learning flou- 
rich in a college, than the reputation of an exact and 
ad firict juſtice in the diſtribution of places and prizes. 


I return, according to my promiſe, to the choice 
of regents, The ſureſt way of ſucceeding in it, as 
have known ſeveral principals practiſe it with ſuc- 
cls, is to make choice of certain poor ſcholars in 
n- the claſſes, who are obſerved to have genius and good 
e inclinations, to bring them up at their own expence, 


ing to have a particular eye over their conduct and ſtu- 


re dies; and when they have finithed them, to commit 
n- fome few ſcholars to their care, in order to prepare 
li- them for the office, by inſtructing them; to oblige 
10 them from time to time to compoſe in verſe and 
e proſe, and thereby enable them to enter into the re- 
10 gency, when occaſion offers. | 
This expence is not very great, and may be attend- 
ted with good conſequences, The great advantage 
principal may expect from it, is to draw down the 


4 
icing of God upon his college, and this he has 
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great need of, For it muſt be owned, that, gene 
rally ſpeaking, there is a kind of curſe upon thi 
rich and riches, which he muſt endeavour to avert 
by mingling ſome poor ſcholars among the children 
of the rich, that may draw upon them the care and 
Protection of him, who declares himſelf, through. 
out the whole ſcripture, the Protector and Fathe 
of the poor, _ 

I queſtion whether a man of learning and probi. 
ty can have a more refined ſatisfaction, than that o 
having contributed, by his care and liberality, to 
the producing of young men, who afterwards be. 
come able profeſſors, and by their extraordinary ta- 
lents do honour to the univerſity. This ſatisfacti- Null 
on, in my opinion, is far improved, when it pro- 
ceeds from a grateful diſpoſition, and theſe ſervicesſſÞcc: 
are done by way of acknowledgment, and paid ase 
a kind of debt, in return for ſuch as have been re- 
ceived in a like fituation, For we mult not be a- 
ſhamed to own, that the moſt excellent men bers 
often ſpring from the boſom of poverty, as Horace 
obſerves, ſpeaking”of the greateſt men in the Ro- 
man republic. he | 


d Hunc, et incomptis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillum 
Sa va paupertas. 


rar HEARD. 


Of the Diſcipline of the COLLEGE. 


F is the buſineſs of principals, by their place and 
title, to keep a watchful eye over the general 
diſcipline of the colleges. © Ir belongs to them to 
examine the ſcholars, in order to place them in the 
claſſes for which they are fit, f Ir is their duty to 
take an account every week how they have behaved ; 
it is theirs to agree with the profeſſors, what authors 
are 
* Fabricium, Hor. od. 12. lib. i. F Stat. 17. 

© Stat. 13. Facult. ar t. | 
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ne Ire to be explained in the claſſes. g They are obli- 
ed to ſee the ſtatutes of the univerſity exactly ob- 
rved, and the regulations of the faculties of arts 
cating to the diſcipline of colleges and claſſes, ſuch, 


undFor inſtance, as that of fixing holidays, and the 
oh-Fines of entering into and quitting the clafles, 
he 


nent; and it is for this reaſon, the h univerſity en- 
ins them to read over theſe ſtatutes and regulati- 
jns twice a year in the preſence of all the maſters 
d ſcholars. 
This laſt ordinance is very judicious, but not ob- 
trved with ſuflicient exactneſs. To make the exe- 
di- uon ot it more eaſy, ſuch ſtatutes and regulations 
ro · liave been judy ved moſt eſſential to diſcipline, have 
icesWcca ſeparately printed and read over by ſome pro- 
l asMillors every ycar in their claſſes. Several others 
re-MWicht be added to them, which have ſince been 
> a- ade, and it might be proper to reprint, 
ers | thall begin this article with the principal's duty 
ace prards the ſcholars of the houſe. What I ſhall af- 
Ro: Nerwards ſay, likewiſe belongs, in ſome meaſure, 
= is common to them with the reſt of the ſcho- 
; but there is a peculiar care due to them from 
be pr incipal. The houſe is properly theirs, and 
e colleges originally were founded for them. This 
if principal thould always have in mind, and never 
orget the pious motives of the founders, who have 
dicated part of their ſubſtance to ſo ſacred an ule. 
hey were for the moſt part high and mighty lords 
d their time, cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, chan- 
lors, princes, and ſometimes crowned heads, Their 
ind Memory ſhould be as dear and precious to a princi- 
ral Wil, as their perſons would be, if they were actually 
to place and credit, In reſpect and gratitude to theſe 
uſtrious founders, who are alw;: vs living for him, 
e muſt behave to the ſcholars of the houle with the 
IEdtion and tenderneſs of a father, procure them 
Ae temporal and ſpir itual aſſiſtance i in his power, 
| take 


c stat. 24. Stat. 76. 


hich was lately revived and authoriſed by parlia- 
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take the utmoſt pains to enable them to fill the place 
worthily, to which Divine Providence ſhall call them 
and eſpecially hinder the children of the rich fron 
expreſſing a contempt for them, and to this end muſſ 
himſelf ſhew them great value and conſideration 
I have never obſerved that the penſioners have bee 
offended, that upon certain occaſions the ſcholars ol 
the houſe were ſet before them, and by way of ho 
nour preferred to the firſt places ; but then thei 
ſhould not value themſelves too much upon it, not 
forget that it is from their poverty that they a 
ſcholars of the houſe, and therefore they {hou ; 
behave with reſpect, obedience, and docility, an 
above all with ee ig for nothing is more iniup + 

portable than poverty and pride: i My ſoul Hale 
. . 4 poor man that is proud. Upon theſe condi | 
ons, we cannot expreſs too great friendthip toward c 
the ſcholars of the houſe. When a principal has bei + 


one of them himſelf, as very frequently happens, hf © 

is the more inclined to favour them, and is apt t 

apply to himſelf this verſe in Virgil, . 
k Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. = 


Or rather he applies to \ himſelf the command whicl 
God ſo often in ſcripture gives the Ifraclites, of t: 4 
king care of the ſtrangers, becauſe they had bee © 


ſtrangers themſelves, | Love ye therefore ſtranger F 
for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. I 
One of the things which contribute moſt to eſt: 5 
bliſh the reputation of a college, is an exact and u 8 
niform diſcipline, There are many parents indece ra, 
ur almoſt blindly determine upon the choice « © 

a college; but there are many alſo who behave s 
therwiſe, and who look upon the giving their an wa 
dren a Chriſtian education as the Brit and moſt « al 
ſential part of their duty, and therefore devote A 
their care and application to that. Now v hat dg 
termines ſuch parents in favour of a college, 16 1 
know! led: 1 ** 


3 Eccl. xxv. 4. * En. lib. i. v. 634. Dent * 9 
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ce knowledge they have of the good diſcipline obſer- 
m ved in it. 
on The whole care of a principal is faithfully to dif- 


ul charge his duty without being uneaſy about the ſuc- 


on ceſs. A little honour ſuffices to induce him never 
ee to make an intereſt for any penſioner. This would 
be to diſparage and diigrace his profeſſion, and con- 
found it with the employment of hirelings and me- 
chanics, who would many of them bluſh at ſuch a 
proceeding. It ſhould be looked upon as an advan- 
tage to be admitted into his college, and it is one 
indeed to be placed in a houſe, where the youth are 
carefully brought up, and no ſenſible parent will e- 
ver think otherwiſe, It would likewiſe, in my opi— 
nion, be prudent not blindly to receive all the ſcho- 
lars that ſhould be offered, but firſt to be informed 
of their manners and characters, eſpecially when 
they are ſomewhat grown up, and come from ſome 
other college or boarding-houſe. 


ver to ſuffer any ſcholar to remain in college that is 
capable of being prejudicial to others, either by cor- 
rupting the purity of their morals, or by inſpiring 
them with a ſpirit of diſcontent and rebellion. In 
theſe two caſes, we may, without ſcruple, affirm 
the rule I am now ſpeaking of, ſhould be inviolably 
obſerved, To be convinced of it, we need only 
change the object, and aſk one's ſelf, whether one 
would leave a child, that was fick of a contagious 
diſtemper, with the reſt ? Is the infection of the mo- 
rals then leſs dangerous, or attended with leſs fatal 
conſequences? Can a principal, who has a juſt ſenſe 
of religion, ſupport this terrible, but true reflection, 
that God will one day demand of him an account of 
all the ſouls that ſhall be loſt in college, from his ha- 
ving declined to ſend away the corrupters, through 
news of intereſt, or too great complaiſance, or even 
« 1 6994 nature? m Sanguinem cus de manu tua requi- 
ram His blood will I require at thy hand. 

. IV. D d When 


m_ Ezek. 111. 28. 


But the moſt important point of diſcipline, is ne- 
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When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean that every con- 
fiderable fault, nor even every immoral action, is a 
reaſon for diſmiſling a ſcholar. The diſeaſe, as 
ſuch, is not a reaſon for ſending the ſick perſon out 
of the infirmary, but only when it is known to be 
contagious, and capable of infecting others. Thus, 
we mult bear with a ſcholar for ſome time ; but 
when we lee that inſtructions, chiding, and punith- 
ments are ineffectual, and there 1s cauſe to appre- 
hend that the evil may ſpread, the removal of him 
then becomes abſolutely neceſſary. 

I own there is no circumſtance, which requires 
more prudence and diſcretion in the principal, than 
this I am ſpeaking of, Nothing but the Spirit of 
God can keep him in a juſt medium, and infpire 
him with wiſdom to behave ſo as not to offend 
through too great-gentleneſs, or too much ſeverity, 


Nor can he, in fach a conjuncture, implore too 


much his aſhitance and inſtruction, . 

Another means of prcicrving diſcipline and good 
order in a college, is firmly and diſcreetly to ſup— 
port and eſtabitſh,the authority of the lower ma- 
ſters, to ſtand ſtedfaſtly by them upon occaſion, and 
never to blame them in the preſence of the ſcholars, 
but to reſerve what we have to ſay to them for their 
private ear, if it is judged neceſſary, and there to 
ive them proper advice. To this end, the princt- 
pal ſhould often ſee them, always receive them with 
humanity and civility, inform himſelf by them o 
the behaviour of the ſcholars, hear their complaints 
and opinions, and leave them intire liberty in order 
to gain their confidence, It is this union, this a- 
greement and good underſtanding, which is the 
ſoul of government. The principal then hears all 
that paſſes, and all is managed by his directions. 
The maſters, who are his arms, his ears, and hi 
eyes, receive all their motions from him, and h 
treats them alſo with the ſame tenderneſs, as the ap- 

ple of his eye, and as ſo many parts of himſelf. 
The vice-principal, upon whom the care of the 
| diſciplin; 
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diſcipline in general turns, and who almoſt univer- 
ſally holds the place, and ſupplies the abſence of the 
principal, ſhould in every thing follow his initructt- 
ons. Vigilance, attention and exactneſs, form his 
eſſential character. Nothing ſhould eſcape him. 
During his recreations, whilit he is walking and 
talñking with others, his eyes and his mind mult be 
in another place. He muſt obſerve all that paſſes, 
and almoſt without ſeeming to do it; every motion, 
every converſation, every particular correipondence, 
and draw an advantage from them all. And the 
me may be faid of all the other maſters, who are 
equally obliged to be attentive, and can more ealily 
be ſo, as they have a ſmaller number of tcholars to 
obſerve, There are ſome maſters, who think in 
this point they may in conſcience rely upon the per- 
ſon who is intruſted with the public diſcipline ; but 
this is a miſtake, For every maſter muſt anſwer 
tor his. ſcholars, and is obliged to watch over them 
t all times, when he is at liberty to do 10, _. 

We cannot too much recommend the doing eve- 
y thing exactly in the time and moment appointed 


for it. There is little trouble in it, except in the 


beginning. When the cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, 
the ſcholars obſerve it almoſt naturally, and with- 


but any difficulty. It is a pleaſure to ſee a great 
number of boys diſappear at once, as ſoon as the 
dock ſtrikes, and leave the court empty; and it is 


bad omen of the diſcipline of a college, when, in- 
tead of a ſpeedy departure, they ſeem doubtful 
vhether they thall go or no, and loiter one after 


mother, And the ſame obſervation will hold good 


is to every thing elſe; their going into their claſſes, 
the refectory and the church. 'To eſtabliſh this or- 
ler, the principal and vice- principal mutt ſet the 
txample, and be there always firſt. 
This diſpoſition to exactneſs, is of great weight 
in all the employments of life. It is a qualiſication 
b{olutely neceſſary to all that are in authority. To 
his end, it is requiſite to deſcend to very minute 
particulars ; to attend to every thing almoſt with- 
| Dd 2 | out. 
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Jro Of the Duties of the Principal; 

out ſeeming to do ſo; to foreſee at a a diſtance, and 
prepare for whatever is to be done ; Not to be {+ 
tisfied with giving orders, but to 'be regularly in- 
formed whether they are executed and how; to ſce 
that the ſlighteſt injunctions are obſerved, in order 
to prevent, by that means, the breaking of ſuch as 
are more eſſential. There are ſome maſters who 


deſpiſe exactneſs in little things, becauſe they look 


upon them as trifles; but they do not conſider, that 
though every one of theſe rules may appear perhaps 
of very little moment in particular, yet, joined all 
together, they form- what is called diſcipline and 
good order in a college, and that negligence in ſome 
uſually induces the ruin of the reſt, I could here 
willingly apply the obſervation of Livy upon the 
point of religion. Theſe ceremonies, n ſays he, 
cem now to us ſmall and contemptible ; but it was 
by not deſpiſing them, that our anceſtors raiſed the 
republic to that height of grandeur to which it has 


now attained, Harva ſunt hac, ſed parva ifta nm 


econtemnenda mayores noftri maximam hanc rem fece- 
IU. 

Not that I think good Ser in a college ſhould 

be made to conſiſt in the great number of rules. 


The multiplicity of laws is not always the ſign of a 


good government. 9 Ut antehac flagitus, ita tune 
tepibus laborabatur, ſays Tacitus. They are rather 
for the maſters who know the neceſſity and -advan- 
tages of them, than for the ſcholars who are apt to 
iſe up at the bare name of laws. The example of 
the former, and an habit of practifing theſe rules 
conmatted by the other, is a living law, preferable 
to all that are written, It were to be wiſhed we 
could ſay of a college, what the ſame p Tacitus ſays 
of the Germans, that good morals there have more 
torce than good laws in other places. Plus ibi boni 
mores valent, quam alibi bong leges. 


ARTICLE 


» Liv. lib. vi. n. 4r. ? De mor. Ger. cap. 19> 
9 Tacit. annal. lib. iii. cap. 25, 
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ARTICLE run FOURTH. 


Of EDUCATION. 


* this word, I here underſtand the particular 

care that is taken in forming the manners and 
characters of youth, wherein J ſuppoſe a great part 
of education to conſiſt. | 

This care relates either to the body or the mind; 
and it is the principal's * to ſce that both are 
improved. 

We may. refer all that concerns the R to neat-- 
nefs and gracefulneſs. 

With reference to neatneſs, I cannot do rds 
than quote the expreſs terms of the ſtatute and in- 
paction of the univerſity upon this ſubject. 4 The- 

« maſters muſt take care that their ſcholars have no 
« naſtineſs, nor any thing dirty or groſs in their 


« dreſs; that they do not expreſs a remarkable ne- 


„ gligence in their habit; that their clothes be not. 
„ torn, their hair uncombed, or their hands un- 
« waſhed, For it is requiſite, not only to give 
„them a good taſte for learning and the ſciences, 
« but alſo to teach them a civil and courteous man- 
« ner of behaviour, which are ſo neceſſary for ſo- 
« ciety and the commerce of life. Oa the other 
« hand, the boys. muſt not be allowed to be too- 
« gaudy. and trim in their apparel, nor mult they 
affect to have their hair pinned up and curled. 
„* with too much care and art.” This injunction is 
very judicious, as it commands us to avoid the two- 
extremes, which are alike vicious. We muſt not, 
therefore, ſuffer any affectation of finery in the 
4 ſcholars, 


Provideant paedagogi et magiſtri, ut ſui diſcipvh abhorreant à 
e tu immundo, luculento, et agreſ i; ne ſint infign1ter negligentes 
In veſtitu: ne diſcin Ti, impexi, illoti: ut non ſhlum in literatura, 
ſed etiam in communi vitae uſu civiiem human itatem politioremque: 
vrbanitatera ediſcart. Sed bi, neque laſciviant immode!'!ims, neque 
tortos arte. et ſtudio capi ilos cincinaoſve ferant, Stat 14. Appends. 
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312 Of the Duties of the Principal. 
ſcholars, and much leſs thoſe airs of petits maitres, Nea 
by which they ſometimes ſtrive to-diftinguith them- Won 
icivecs. | 
Gracefulneſs, with reference to the boys, con- ib. 
ſiſts in a good addreſs, in having a countenance ſet- Wma 
tled and modeſt, in walking with an-eaſy and natu- ple 
ral air, in keeping themſelves upright, in making a Wihe 
a handſome bow, in not falling into indecent poſtures, yrc 
nor indulging a certain air of negligence. For this Wie 
end, dancing- maſters are uſeful to a certain degree; Moiv: 
and Quintilian approves of our making ſome uſe of Maict 
them. Ie illos quidem reprehendendos putem, qui 8 
gaulum etiam palaſtricis vacaverint, But he was far N 
from allowing, that ſuch perſons ſhould be employ- Whin 
ed in this office, as were infamous and ſcandalous My, 
by their very profeſſion. Hos abefſe ab eo, quem in- Nis 
Stiturmus, quam longiſimè velim. He confines this Nea 
ſtudy to a narrow compaſs, and admits only of the Mity 
few neceſſary circumſtances. we have deſcribed a- ne 
bove. Ut recta fint. brachia, ne indoctæ ruſticaque Moy 
mans, ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis je» Wir: 
dibus inſcitia, ne caput oculigue ab alia corporis incli» Ne 
natione difſideant. 5 ö 
I have elſewhere fpoke of politeneſs, which part» Wan 
Iy belongs to the body, and partly to the mind. io 
For what is.cflential in this. qualification, lies in not mi 
being too fond of one's ſelf, nor doing every thing Wong 
for one's. own ſake; in avoiding to do or ſay any. Nette 
thing to offend others; in ſeeking opportunitics of, ad 
doing them a pleaſure ; and in preferring their conn u 
denience and inclinations to our own. This the ma- Ws | 
{ers ſhould principally take care of; and when the. 
boys are exerciſed in the practice of theſe maxims, en 


they caſily grow polite, and upon going abroad in- Ren 
to the world, will learn in three months all they . 
want to know in this reſpe&t, the 


But the great and capital application of a principal, Ni 
and, in proportion, of all the ocher matters, is to work» Nou 
vpon the genius and humour of the boys, and in this Won 
xeſpcct do them an infinite ſervice, But herein he m; 

| . Cannot: Wn: 


1 . » Qointil; lib. i. cap. IT; 
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„eannot make any great progreſs by public inſtructi- 
ens, but may, by private converſations in which the: 

boys may open themſelves to him, fpeak to him with 
- W liberty, and tell him their. grievances; and here they 
„ Wnmy be taught to know theinſelves, not to be diſ- 
. Woicaſed when they are told their faults, to diſcover 
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1 chem firſt, and ſincerely own them, to enquire after 
„roper methods of amendment, to deſire the ma- Io; 
s Wicr's directions upon this head, and to come and. 300 
; ze an account to him from time to time of the be- ik 
© Wockit they have found by them. 


$W » 


Suppole, for inſtance, that the ſcholar is natural- 
addicted to pride and vanity, he talks often of 
- MWunſelf, and always with ſelf- eſteem and complacen- 
s Wy, he boaſts upon every occaſion of the nobility of 
- Ws family, the high places of his parents, their 
wealth, and the magnificence of their equipage, fur- 
mure and table, and expreſſes a contempt for every 
me beſides. This fault is not uncommon among 
boys, and is ſometimes found. even in thoſe, whoſe 
prents. have nothing to recommend them, but the 
Kalth-they have heaped up. 

If a principal takes a due care of his college, hc 
mnot avoid being acquainted with this boy's diſpo- 
ion. When he makes him a viſit, after ſome pre- 
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D aninary diſcourſe, which may ſometimes laſt the it: 
g ger, in order to pave the way for ſomething. 1 
y. Witter and more ſerious, the converſation muſt be in 
f. Wade to turn upon what relates. to this young man. [f 
upon the queſtions that are put to him, he owns. 1 


Is prevailing fault, and ingenuouſly confeſſes it, we 
bould ſcem to be well ſatisfied with him, to com- 
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„ end his ne and let him know that a fault 
- Wcnowledged and confeſled, is already half amend- 
. If he does not allow of it, which may happen 


er deſignedly or not, we muſt endeavour inſen- 

I, Ney to let him into it, by. urging particular facts, 
E Wough without repr oach or bitterneſs, by the opi- 
is on of his maſters, and even the teſtimony of his. 
e an. ; and ſometimes he muſt be allowed: 
*. to rellect more maturely upon it. When at 
laſt 


ving thus pointed out to him his diſeaſe, we muſt 
to talk no more of himſelf or his fainily, of his pa 


ſelf above others in his own opinion, to deſpiſe no 


mediately as he deſerves, is prudently contented to 
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laſt he begins to own his fault, we muſt. endeavoy 
to ſhew him the deformity and ridicule of it ; how 
our own: ſelt-love, rightly conſidered, muſt give us 
an averſion for it; as inſtead of the eſteem we pro- 
poie to ourſelves in fuch foolith boaſting, we gain 
only contempt and hatred. We mult lay before him 
the example of ſome one of his companions of grea 
worth and merit, that is humble and modeſt, and 
eſteemed and beloved by all the world. After ha 


ul 


next proceed to provide a remedy, by enjoining hi 
rents, or their wealth and dignity ; - Not to ſet him Mee 


body, and to ſpeak advantageouſly of his compani 
ons. About a fortnight after he may be called fo 
again, and after being informed by the maſters of 
every thing relating to him, we gather it all tron 
his own mouth, as though we had heard nothing o ere 
the matter, and upon finding that he has made an) 
progreſs or alteration, he is to be commended, en 
couraged, and exhortcd to grow better and better. 
I {appofe, for a ſecond example, that a boy ha 
been untractable and diſreſpectful towards his mache 
ſter, that he has refuſed to obey him, has even ad 
ded ſome infolent expreſſion, and perſiſts in his ob 
ſtinacy. The maſter, inſtead of puniſhing him im 


let him know he is diſpleaſed, and remits the pu 
niſhment to another time. In the mean while thi 
ſcholar does not recollect himſelf, nor acknowledg 
his fault. The principal, upon' information, ſend 
for him, makes him repeat the matter as it paſſed 
and examines whether he ſpeaks true; he mak: 
him both witneſs and judge in his own cauſe ; -h 
aiks him if a ſcholar ought not to ſubmit to hi 
maſter; if he ought not to anſwer. him with rc{pec 

even though he thought he was not to blame ; he 
much more muſt he be in the wrong, it the m aſte 
had reaſon veel on his fide ? Could a colles 


ſubiil 


f 
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our ubſiſt, if ſuch an example was to be allowed ? Is it 
ono a maſter's or principal's power to leave him un- 
puniſhed ? or could he reaſonably expect it from 
them ? and thus by degrees a boy may be brought 
o condemn himſelf, to own he has deſerved to be. 
puniſhed, to make ſaiefaction to his maſter, and to- 
ubmit to-whatever he {hall think fit. But the ma- 
ter, then contented with the ſubmiſſion, is pleaſed: 
o forgive. the puniſhment. By ſuch diſcreet ma- 
ugement the fault of the ſcholar becomes beneficial 
o him, and concludes with making him love and 


paWrelpect his maſters more than ever; whereas an im- 
m. Nrediate correction had created in him perhaps an 
no NRerſion for them for ever. 

ni Upon theſe occaſions. there is a certain addreſs re- 


quired in a maſter, which conſiſts in knowing how 
o gain upon the mind, to touch gently upon what 
amiſs, not to go too fon, and to lead them by dif- 
krent queſtions to the point we would bring them 
o: This was the wonderful art of Socrates, as may 
te ſeen in all the dialogues, wherein Plato introdu- 
es him as a ſpeaker, We find allo an admirable 
ſtance of it in the t Cyropædia of Xenophon, an- 
ther diſciple of Socrates, which may ſerve as a mo- 
i! to maſters for the kind of converſation I am 
lere ſpeaking of. The king of Armenia rebelling; 
gainſt Aſtyages king of Media, Cyrus marched; 
peedily againit him and took him priſoner, and 
auſing him to be brought before him with his. 
tives and children, he began with requiring him a- 
bove all things to anſwer according to the truth. 
hen the king of Armenia, led from propoſition to 
ropoſition, owned with trembling, that he had un- 
uſtly broken the treaty, and deſerved to loſe his 
tingdom and his life. But Cyrus, contrary to all 
tpectation, having reſtored him to his dominions, 
made a friend of him, whole fidelity and gratitude 
terwards became inviolable. The paſlage is very 
lng, but very beautiful, and deſerves to be read 
r . oh 
N But 


Fd 


* Cyrop. lib. iii. 
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But to return to the principal; He may do infi 
nite ſervice by theſe tamiliar converſations, wherein 
the ſcholars may open themſelves to him, and talk 
to him as to a good friend, One may ſometime 
employ the hours of recreation in this tort ef con- 
verſation. When the ſcholars love and value thei 
principal, they make no difficulty of diſcloſing them- 
ſelves to him ; but it muſt be done in ſuch a man- 
ner, that by his inviolable ſecrecy he may never give 
them cauſe to repent of it. He ſhould principal! 
apply himſelf to ſuch as are grown up, as they are 
better able to profit by his inſtructions, and ſtand 
moſt in need of them. The two years of philoſo 
phy, after which it is uſual to chute the kind of !ifei 
they deſign to follow, ſeem naturally deſigned to 
examine their vocation. It is the moſt important 
action of life, upon which their temporal happineſs 
and eternal ſalvation often depend, and is almoli 
conſtantly left to an age incapable of conducting it 
felf, and but little. diſpoſed to take advice. 

Before I conclude this article, I muſt add, tha 
principals are capable, and perhaps obliged too, to 
do a part of the ſame ſervices to the tcholars, that 
live out of the college, as they do to the penſioners: 
For all the youth of the college are committed to 
their care. When a regent perceives that a ſchola 
begins to be irregular, he may inform the principal 
of it, who may ſend for him into his chamber, anc 


give him ſuch inſtructions, as are neceſſary to re. 4 
claim him. | - 

( 

Ov 
k. 3 


M RELIGION. | 


Have no need to prove, that this article is the; 
moſt momentous of- all, and that the negligence 

of the maſters upon this point would be very crimi— 
nal, as it would be attended with very bad conſe 
QUENCES 
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. Juuences. We may reduce what we have to ſay up- 
on this matter to three points, inſtructions, the uſe 
K of the ſacraments, and the practice of certain exer- 


alcs of piety, 


. 1. INSTRUCTIONS. 


It is eaſy to comprehend, that ſuch boys as leave 
he college without ſufficient inſtruction in religion, 
un the riſk of being ignorant of it all the reſt of 
zeir lives ; and it is but too plain, that this igno- 
ance is the fatal ſource of the diſorders and irreli- 
on, which almoſt univerſally prevail in the world. 
The remedy for fo great an evil, is to make the 
keft advantage of the time, whilſt the boys are yet 
actable, and naturally inclined to hearken to all 
e truths'of religion, It thould be laid down as a 
rinciple of chriſtian education, which concerns all 


ors, that children are committed to their care by 
chriſt himſelf, to ſee that they preſerve the precious 
reaſure of innocence, which he has renewed in them 
y baptiſm ; to make them worthy of the divine ad- 
pion, and the glorious title of the children of God, 
which he has raiſed them, to inſtruct them in all 
e myſteries of his lite and death, and in all the pre- 
epts, upon the obſervation of which their ſalvation 
epends. It is this that Chriſt will one day require 
account of from us, and not whether we have 
ade them good poets or good orators. 
Now whence can we derive theſe points of divine 
nowledge, but from the ſacred books of the Old 
nd New Teſtament? I beg the maiters to read over 
wefully what M. de Fenelon ſays upon this article, 
his book I have already mentioned, of the educa- 
In - of daughters, which equally belongs to young 
ſons of the other ſex, I ſhall here quote ſome 
allages from it. 
The ſtories of the Old Teſtament are not only 
proper to awaken the curioſity of children, 45 
Lo y 
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Fenelon brings an inſtance relating to the myſtery c 
the Trinity; after which he adds, This examp!| 
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by diſcovering to them the original of their rj 
gion, they lay the foundations of it in their mind 
A perſon muſt be profoundly ignorant of the fpi 

rit of religion, not to ſee that it is wholly hiſtoriſ 
cal, It is by a texture of wonderful facts, tha 
we learn its eſtabliſhment, its perpetuity, and a 
that we are to believe and practiſe. ; 
It muſt not be imagined that we have an incl! 
nation to engage young perſons to enter deep ins 
to the knowledge of it, by laying before them al N 
theſe ſtories. They are ſhort, various, and calcu 4 
lated to pleaſe perſons of the dulleſt underſtanding. 
God, who knows better than any other the ſpirifſ. 
of the man, whom he has formed, has placed re 
ligion in popular facts, which are ſo far from over 
charging the ſimple, that they aſſiſt them in con 
ceiving and retaining the myſtery of it.” M. d 


ſuffices to ſhew the uſefulneſs of hiſtorical rel 
tions. Though they ſeem to lengthen out inſtruc 
tion, they very much abridge it, and take off fro 


the dryneſs of catechiſms where the myſteries ar 4 + 
detached from facts. Thus we ſee, that former! | { 
inſtructions were given by ſtories. The admirab! ; * 
manner by which St. Auguſtin adviſes all ignol „ 
rant perſons to be inſtructed, was not a metho | d. 
introduced by that father alone, it was the metho th 
and practice of the univerſal church, and conſiſſ be 
ed in ſhewing, by a ſeries of hiſtorical facts, thy '7 
the chriſtian religion was as old as the world m. 
that Chriſt was expected in the Old Teſtame ch 
and reigned in the New; which is the ſubſtanq the 
of the inſtruction of a chriſtian. | A 
b a 


This requires indeed ſomewhat more time ang © | 
care than is uſually ſpent by a great many perſo! thi 


upon inſtruction ; but then religion is not tru* Fe 
known, unleſs we deſcend to theſe particulars a 
pe 


and whoever is ignorant of them, can have n0 C i 
Vol 


ther than confuſed notions of Jeſus Chriſt, . th 
cc g0 Pe 
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N . goſpel, of the church, and of the main virtues 
© which chriſtianity ſhould inſpire us with, The 
„nig; . pri ich is plain 
hiſtorical catechiſm lately printed, whic p 
and ſhort, and far clearer than the common cate- 
chiſms, contains all that is neceſſary to be known 
upon this fubject, Thus it cannot be {aid that it 
* requires a great deal of ſtudy.” 

iM. de Fenelon, after he has run over and point- 
ed out the moſt remarkable ſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament, adds as follows: ©* Chooſe out the 
© moſt wonderful ſtories of the martyrs, and ſome- 
„ thing in groſs of the heavenly life of the firſt 
( gcriſtians; add to them the courage of young 
* yirgins, the ſurprizing auſterities of the monks, 
the converſion of the emperors and the empire, 
„the blindneſs of the Jews, and their terrible pu- 
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# time, which will inſpire them with very noble i- 
„ deas, and ſuch as will never be erazed. In this 
* hiſtory they will ſee the hand of God always rai- 
# ſed to deliver the righteous and confound the 
# wicked. They will be accuſtomed to ſee God do- 
ing all in every thing, and ſecretly leading to his 
# deſigns ſuch creatures as ſeem moſt remote from 
them. But in this collection ſuch ſtories muſt 


nichmènt, which {till fubſiſts. oben 5 
7 0 * All theſe ſtories, dilcreetly managed, will give [i 
 þ the children with pleaſure the whole ſcries of re- 1 
e ligion from the creation of the world to our own i 

| 


ho | 
il Þe choſe, as convey the moſt pleaſing and ſublime 
ni images, as we muſt uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 


make religion appear beautiful, and auguſt to the 
children; whereas they uſually repreſent it to 
' themſelves, as ſomething moroſe and inſipid.“ 

A ſolid inſtruction, like this we have mentioned, 
a powerful remedy againſt ſuperſtition. No- 
thing muſt ever be ſuffered,“ ſays the ſame M. 
& Fenelon, “ te be mingled with the faith or the 
practice of piety, which is not taken from the go- 
ſpel, or authorized by a conſtant approbation of 
Vol. IV. Ee «« the 
Of M. PAbbe Fleury, 
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ner of giving youth ſolid inſtruction, and the neceſ- 
fity of employing the time ſpent in college, in teach- 
ing them u to know Chriſt, his precepts, princi- 
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4 different we ſhall find the ſtate after death fron 


the church. The children muſt be diſcreetly I « 
guarded againſt certain abuſes which ſome are 
tempted to look upon as points of diſcipline, who 
are not well inſtructed. We cannot entirely avoid 
it, unleſs we go back to the original, ſearch into 
the inſtitution of things, and the uſe which the Mijn 
ſaints have made of them. | th 
& Accuſtom then the children, who are natural. in 
ly too credulous, not lightly to give into certain 
ſtories, which want authority, nor to practiſe cer- 
tain devotions, which an indiſcreet .zeal has in- 
troduced, without waiting for.the approbation of 
the church.” | 
We ſee by what I have juſt mentioned, the man- 


wit 
ples and remedies; in thoroughly explaining the ve 
goſpel; in making them acquainted with theWGo 
worth of man, whom God alone can make happy, us. 
with his fall and miſery, for which the incarna le 


tion and death of a God were alone capable ol 
providing a remedy. The corruption of his ow 
heart, which is ſubdued by ſelf-love, and an affec 
tion for fenſible objects ; his inability to do any 
good of himſelf, and without the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and the continual danger he is expoſed tc 
by coneupiſcence, which ſtill ſubſiſts though con 
quered. It is alſo very important to inculcat 


into them the great and efficacious truths of reli roa 


gion; how terrible God is in his judgments ; holiom 


our preſent notions ; how great a miſery it is . 
loſe God irrevocably ; how black ſins are which 
are committed after baptiſm ; of what weight t 


life and death of Chriſt are to us, for which v 


muſt give an account; how great folly there is ii 

deſpiſing eternal happineſs ; what holineſs th» v. 

grace of the new law requires in thoſe who a the 
cc dea no y. 
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ly MW dead and buried with Chriſt, waſhed in his blood, 
re“ conſecrated by the infuſion of his ſpirit, nourith-- 
10M © <d by his fleth,' and united in ſo intimate a man- 
id“ ner to his divinity.” | 
to There is no perſon, in my opinion, but upon read- 
ae ing what I have here laid down, mult agree, that 

this is doubtleſs the only method of rightly inſtruct- 
l. ing the boys in matters of religion. This method 
in requires time and care, but we are ſufficiently re- 
r- compenſed for all our pains, by the fruit we have 
n-Wrcaſon to expect from it. Let us now enquire when 
ofM we muſt give theſe inſtructions, 

Sundays and holidays are the natural time for it. 

n- Theſe days, by their inſtitution, are ſet apart for di- 
e{-Mvine worthip, of which the word of God and inſtruc- 
h- non are a principal part. We know that they are 
ci-Mvith us what the ſabbath was amongſt the Jews, and 
helve know likewiſe under how ſevere a puniſhment 
he God required it to be kept holy. * hoc ver doth any 
Dy Nvor on the ſabbath day, he ſhall ſurely be put to death. 
na He gave up to the Jews the. ſix other days for their 
 oflbwen works, but reſerved the ſeventh for himſelf. 
Six days ſhalt thou labour and d. all that thou haſt 
h do but the ſeventh day is the ſibbath of the Lord 
% Gad. It was a day favoured by him with certain: 
privileges, conſecrated only to his worthip, and over 
rhich he was jealous, as of a day that belonged to 
him in a peculiar manner. 2 Ye /hall therefore keep 
the ſabbath, He would not ſuffer them to walk a- 
broad upon that day, but required them to tarry at 
lome, that they might meditate there more freely 
pon his law. a Abide ye every man in his place let 


St % man go out of his place on the ſeventh day, And 
nc laſtly, it is ſurprizing to ſee how often, and with 
t | Ee 2 what 
1 
18 1 * Exod. xxxi. 15. 5 bid. xx. 9, 10. 

˖ 2 Ibid. xxxi. 14. bid. xvi. 29. 5 

verily my ſabbaths ye ſhall kecp .. . . that ye may know that T* 

ac the Lord Ye ſhall keep the ſabbath therefore, for it is holy 
deaWto you: Every one that defileth it ſhall ſurely be put to death... 


„days may work be done, but the ſeventh is the ſabbath of reſt, 
Wly unto the Lord: whoſoe ver doth any work on the ſabbath day, 
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what threatning God in a ſmall number of verſes re- 
peats and inculcates this precept, and with what 
force he recommends the obſervation of it. It is 


very plain, that God no leſs requires of us the ſanc- © 
 tification: of ſundays and holidays, and conſequently [ 
we ſee of what importance it is to accuſtom the boys Ml © 
early to the obſervation of them, and the rather as f 
this precept is almoſt generally broken by all condi-Ml © 
tions, and eſpecially among perſons of quality, b 
Thus it is a wife rule laid down in ſeveral colleges, “ 
not to let the penſioners go abroad on ſundays and d 
Holidays, but to employ the greateſt part of thoſe , 
days in giving them inſtructions about religion. 
Parents have no cauſe to be diſpleaſed with the prin- ** 
cipal, who is exact and inflexible upon this point; 
at leaſt they cannot ſuſpe&t him of conſulting his 15 
own intereſt in it. | | : th 
I have found by experience, how uſeful M. de Fe- a 
nelon's maxim is of teaching the boys religion by hi- le 
ftorical facts, and at the ſame time how agreeable to 
that age. The greateſt part of the inſtructions ls 
gave in college turned upon- the Old Teſtament al 
All the great truths of religion, either in point of ph 
doctrine or morality, are to be found there; and 901 
laid down in this manner, they make an impreſſion { 
on the mind of young people, which is the more the 
ſtrong and laſting, as they are joined to hiſtorica ® 
facts, which are not ſo eaſily eraſed out of theinſ*? 
memory. | | 3 
To theſe inſtructions, which I regularly gave af? 
ter morning and evening ſervice, I joined another If 

which was ſtill more uſeful. When their recreatio - 
was ended, which upon thoſe days ſhould be very long th 
for children ſtand in need of reſt and refreſhmeaY** 
they all retired to their chambers. Then the biggeſt 12 
boys ſpent an hour in reading in their cloſets three * 
or four hiſtorical chapters of the Old Teſtament, of 
? whict 2 


he ſhall ſurely be put to death. Wherefore the children of Iſrae The 
ſhil!'keep the ſabbath, to obſerve the ſabbath throughout their ge Nr 
n rations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a ſign between me ant 

the children of Iſrael for ever. Exod. xxxi. 1317. 
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which they- came afterwards to give me an account 
towards the evening in the chapel. I aſked the ſcho- 
lars, without obſerving any order, what they had 
taken notice of in their reading, and have oft been. 
ly ſurpriſed at their ſenſible and judicious reflections, 

which I valued the more, as they came from them- 
© WM ſelves, and were not ſuggeſted to them. It is eaſy 
to comprehend how ufeful this.ſort of exercife may 


w be to the boys, not only to inſtruct them in religt- | 

yy Den, but likewiſe for the improvement of their un- 
85 derſtanding and judgment. 

5 Beſides theſe inſtructions, there muſt be one day 


in the week ſet apart for the explanation of the ca- 
techiſm, and this is uſually practiſed in ail colleges. 
I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of catechi- - 
ſing, whilſt I was diſcourſing upon the eloquence os 
the pulpit, which muſt be different according to the 
difference of. ages. I ſhall here make but one ob- 
ſervation more, which I have ſeen practiſed with a 
great deal of fucceſs; The inſtructions .which are 
given to fcholars of a more advanced age, as in the 
claſs of rhetoric and philoſophy, muſt be more em 
phatical and ſublime, and generally turn upon a. 


* continued plan of religion. In ſome colleges, the 
oof ſcholars are obliged..to ſet: down in writing what. 
\rf they have underſtood, and.give a ſummary of the 


catechiſm which has been explained to them, and: 
ſeveral will do it with ſuch an exactneſs, as is ſur- 
priſing to the maſters; The ſame thing is practiſed: 
4 in ſeveral pariſhes of Paris, and I have known ſome 
foung girls ſucceed in it very well. 
I ſhall ſay but one word more concerning the in- 
\o ſtructions relating to ſervants. It is one of the eſ- 
ſential duties of the principal. He owes them this 
reward for the ſervices they do the college, and he 
owes this example to the boys, to teach them what 
Cod will one day require of them. Perſons of 
wealth and quality are almoſt entirely ignorant of 
the obligations they lie under in this particular. 
rl They forget that their ſervants have any other ma- 
ze der chan themſelves whom they ought to ſerve, and! 


Ee 3 copicquentlyy 
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conſequently know; and that, for this reaſon, it is 
their indiſpenſable duty to ſee them inſtructed in 
religion, to watch over their conduct, to allow them 
rime, and procure them means of fulfilling the dutics 
of Chriſtianity ; that they owe them theſe ſpiritual 
aſſiſtances ſtill more than their food and raiment; 
that they muſt anſwer to God for the ſalvation of 
thoſe that ferve them, no leſs than their own ; and 
that they are included in the number of thoſe; 
whom St. Paul recommends the care of in ſuch 
terms as ſhould make all Chriftian maſters tremble; 
2 but if any provide not for his own, eſpecially for 
thoſe of his own houſe, he hath denied the faith, and 
ig worſe than an inſidel. There is therefore an abſo- 
Tate neceffity of inſtructing youth in this duty, and 
giving them an example of it, by the exact care ta- 
ken in the inſtruction of ſervants, 

It might be of uſe to give fervants now and then 
ſuch books as are proper to inſtruct them in religi- 
on, and increaſe their piety, a New Teſtament, the 
Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, and other books of like 
nature. The expence is not very great, and may 
draw down a blefling upon the college. The prin- 
cipal, maſters and parents, may all contribute ſome- 
thing towards it; and it would be neither indifferent 
or difficult to accuſtom the boys to give ſomething 
out of their pocket- money for the uſe of theſe pi- 
ous liberalitics. e 


2. Of the Uſe of SACRAMENTS:. 


As the ſacraments- are the ordinary channel, by 


which God communicates: to us the aſſiſtances we 
ſtand in need of to live and die like Chriſtians, it 13 
very important to inſpire the boys with a- profound 


reſpect for theſe ſacred ſprings of grace and ſalva- 
tion, which will accompany: them alt the reſt of 


their lives, and will learn them early to make an ho- 
iy and benefieial uſe of them. 5 | 


\ 


2. Of 


*. Tim. v. 8. 
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n | 1. Of BarTiI$M. - 


We now receive baptiſm at an age, which does 
rot admit of our attention either to the auguſt ce- 
remonies that are obſerved in it, or to the engage- 
F Mncnts we take upon ourſelves. It is therefore ne- 
d Mceflary to recal them to mind at a time when we are 
e, better able to profit by them. We muſt not there- 
-h MWfore fail to make the children renew the vows they 
ez Mnade in their baptiſm, either upon the anniverſary 
of the day they. received it, or upon the eves of 
Faſter and Whitſuntide, which were formerly the 
only days, whereon this ſacrament was adminiſtred 
n a public and ſolemn manner. | 

To reap the greater advantage from this pious 
practice, it may be proper to have the boys preſent 
it the baptiſm of ſome child, that they may have 
ie ſtronger impreſſion of what is afterwards to be 


he Maplained. to them. This, ſays M. de Fenelon, 
ke will give them a deeper ſenſe of the ſpirit and 
ay end of it. By this you'll make them underſtand 
n-W how great it is to be a Chriſtian, and how ſhame- 


ful and terrible it. is to. be ſuch as the generality 
of mankind are, Often put them in mind of the 
og promiſes they made in their baptiſm, to ſhew 
di- them that the examples and maxims of the world 
' ſhould be ſo far from having any authority over. 

us, that they ought to make us ſuſpect whatever 
flows from ſo odious and poiſonous a ſource. 
Fear not to repreſent to them with St. Paul, the. 

by devil reigning in the world, and influencing the 
we hearts of men with all the violent paſſions which 
t is make them fond of riches, glory and pleaſures. 
nd It is this pomp, you may ſay to them, which ſtill 
va- more properly belongs. to the devil than the 
of world; it is this ſpectacle of vanity, to which a. 
Chriſtian muſt not open. his. heart, or his eyes.. 
The firſt ſtep a Chriſtian makes by baptiſm is to, 
Jrenounce all the pomps and vanities. of this, 
| of « wicked 


'y 1 


dut preſuming to lay down a rule for any body, I 
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«© wicked world. To be fond of the. world, afte 
* ſuch ſolemn promites made to God, is to-relayſeſ* 
into a kind of apoſtaly,” | 


2. Of the EUuchaRISs T. 


The firſt communion of the boys ſhould be look. 
ed upon as the moſt important action of their lives, 
for which they cannot be too much prepared. They 
muſt be diſpoſed for it ſome time before, be earl 
ſpoke to about it, be taught to conſider it as the 
greateſt. happineſs that can happen to them on earth, 
be inſpired with an eager deſire after it, and above 
all have a thorough ſenſe of. the great purity of mo 
rals, which ſo ſacred an action requires. 

It is hard to fix the time of the firſt communion 
as it muſt not depend upon the age, but the diſpoſi 
tion of the children, and ſtill more upon the ſtate 
of their confciences. | 

The ſentiments of M. de Fenelon upon this arti 
ele, are, in my opinion, very judicious z. and with 


think it proper to propoſe it here: The firſt com- 
% munion, fays he, ſhould, as I think, be made a 
© the time when the infant, arrived at the uſe of 
« reaſon, ſhall appear moſt apt to learn, and ex- 
« empt from every conſiderable fault. It is amidſt 
« theſe firſt fruits of faith and the love of God, 
%% that Jeſus Chriſt will exhibit himſelf to him by 
* the graces of the communion. When, therefore, 
% we ſhall find the qualifications here ſpoke of uni-Wwh: 
c ted in the children, a fund of docility, and anWand 
*« exemption from every conſiderable fault, andWoug 
« conſequently a great purity of manners, the firſti boy 
4 fruits, that is, the beginning, though as yet weakWthil 
% and imperfe&, of faith and the love of God :Warr 
% We have reaſon to believe, that God will give af facr 
« bleffing to a firſt communion received in this con- 


«4 dition, and that it may ſerve to ſtrengthen and 


« jncreaſe ſuch happy diſpoſitions more and —_ 
« / "ens as e 
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«© When, on the other hand, we obſerve quite 
© oppoſite diſpoſitions in the children, an expreſs 
indocility, which bears inſtructions and remon- 
* ſtrances with pain; vicious habits, to which their 
frequent relapſes prove that they are very much 
addicted; no notion of faith, no mark of the 
* love of God; it is then evident, that we ought 
ves, to delay it, till we have better evidence of a ſin- 
* cere change, and a true converſion,” 

The fame may be ſaid of the other communions 
theWduring the whole courſe of the year. The boys 
ſhould be inſpired with a fervent defire of commu- 
nicating often, be made to underſtand that the bo- 
dy of Chriſt ſhould be our daily bread ; that the 
primitive Chriſtians very often approached to the 


fte 
apſe 


on,Mevchariſt, and derived thence that ſtrength and 
ol. Jourage, which were then ſo neceſſary to them, and 
ateWare now no lefs neceſſary to us; and that the great- 


eſt, or rather the only grief of a Chriſtian, ſhould 
de, to ſee himſelf deprived of the communion 
through his own fault, = Unus ſit nobis dolor hac 
cd privari. 

At the ſame time, they muſt be well inſtructed 
atſiin the diſpoſitions neceſſary for the worthy receiving 
ofWot the euchariſt, and above all be made ſenſible, 
x-Mwvbat a horrible crime it is to receive it with a con- 
1{tWſcience defiled with any mortal fin; that this would 
debe to betray Chriſt by a kiſs like the perfidious Ju- 
by das; to crucify him afreſh ; to tread under foot the 
re, on of God; to count the blood of the covenant, 
1-MYherewith he has ſanctified us, an unholy thing; 
anWand to do deſpite unto the Spirit of Grace. We 
1dMought to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to inſpire the 
ti boys with all poſſible horror for receiving unwor- 
\ikFthily ; and I think they are very happy, when they 
i :Wearry from college a ſincere and ſolid reſpect for the 
aMlacraments, 


: — 


_ * Chryſcſtom, 
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3. J DEvoTIONs, 


There are certain ſhort and eafy devotions, whic! 
are no trouble to the boys, but may put them in 
mind of ſeveral duties which are uſually neglected, 
and accuſtom them to give piety a ſhare in moſt of 
their actions, 

We cannot too earneſtly, nor too frequently in. 
culcate into the boys thoſe words of the- goſpel: 
a This is life eternal, that they might. know. the only 
true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. They 
teach us that true piety is founded on the know- 
ledge of God and Jeſus Chriſt, that is, of his my- 
ſteries, his precepts, and his example. What the 
evangeliſts relate of his behaviour in his infancy, 
thould be perfectly known and familiar to them, e- 
ſpecially b what he did in the temple at twelve years 
old; a valuable circumſtance, which it has pleaſe 
Chriſt to preſerve in the goſpel, that. boys might 
find there a perfect model of all the virtues that are 
fuitable to their age. © He muſt often be repreſent - V 
ed to them, as full of tenderneſs for children, as Hub 
laying his hands upon them and bleſſing them, gi- fla 
ving them acceſs to him, declaring that the king- V 
dom of heaven belonged to them, and willing toy: 
2 what was done to them, as done to him - f t 

IF. E 

As ſoon as the children awake in the morning, 
as if God ſaid to them that moment, 4 My /on, give 
me thy heart; let them anſwer, * I offer myſelf to 
« thee, O God, with all my heart.” <© Corde magno 
et animo volenti, And let all their ſtudies begin 
with a ſhort prayer, | 

Prayers before and after meals are regularly ob- 
ſerved in every college; and though nothing can» 
be more juſt and reaſonable than to pay this public g 
homage to the goodneſs and liberality of God, oy bo 
whom, 


Jobn xvii. 3. 4 Prov. xxiii. 26. ! 
* Luke ii. 41, 52. , . Mace. . 3 
4 Mat. XI 15, 14.—Luke ix. 48. 
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hom we have every thing, and to whom we ought 
conſequently to return thanks for all; yet now, to the 
hame of our age, this ſacred cuſtom, confirmed by 
he uſe of all times, even among the pagans, is abo- 
Wiſhed more and more every day amongſt us, eſpe- 
ally with the rich and great, who have ſcarce any 
botſteps of it amongſt them, and ſeem as though 
hey were aſhamed of appearing Chriſtians. The 
hildren ſhould be forewarned againſt theſe abuſes, 
by being accuſtomed, even at breakfaſt and drink- 
ng, to beg a bleſſing upon the food they are about 
eat. One may take occaſion to inſtruct them up- 
In this ſubject, by explaining to them what is ſaid 
f Jeſus Chriſt ; that as he ſat at meat with his two 
liciples that went to Emmaus, f He took bread and 
led it, and brake it, and gave to them. 

J have no need to take notice of the indiſpenſa- 
ars e obligation we are under to pray every day for 
e king's moſt ſacred majeſty. The ſtatute of the 
niverfity is herein very expreſs, and is exactly ob- 
rved, | 

We muſt likewiſe remember the wants, whether 
mblic, of the church and ſtate, or private, of our 
-Wclations and friends, | 

We muft not forget, in Ember weeks, to put the 
toWoys in mind of joining with the common prayers 
m- f the church, and defiring of God, that he would 
e pleaſed to grant us repentance, and pardon our 
ns, to beſtow his bleſſing upon the fruits of the 
th, and to give his church good paſtors and mi- 


toÞiſters. Upon the day of ordination, they may add 
on0Fs prayer taken out of ſcripture. g Lord Feſus, 
gin ou fold of the ſheep, by whom whoſoever entreth in 


ball be ſaved: Thou good ſhepherd, who haſt laid down 

ob- / life for the ſheep, have mercy upon thy people, 
can he are aflited and ſcattered abroad, as ſheep not ha- 
olicW'ng a /bepherd, The harveſt truly is great, but the 
om Nbeurers are few ; we pray thee, therefore, the Lord 
om the harveſt, to ſend forth labourers into thy =_ 
veſt, 


Luke xxiv. 30. 1 John x,—Matt. ix. — Ads. i 
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veſt. Thou, Lord, who knoweſft the hearts of all men 
ber whom thou haſt choſen, Amen. 

When any of our relations or friends, any biſho 
or magiſtrate, is dangerouſly ill, we may fay every 
day at the end of our meals, hb 0 he whom thy 
loveſt is ſich. When he is out of danger, we ma 
return thanks for him thus: We give thee thanks, 0 
Lord, for thy ſervant, whoſe ſickneſs was not unt 1 
death, but for thy glory. It he dies, we may prayliff, 
to God for him after his death. 1 ; 

Every ſcholar may give notice of the day of hi, 
birth and baptiſm, and defire the reſt to remembet oy 
him at the morning ſervice, and give thanks for iff. 
for him and with him. 

' 'Theſe ſmall devotions, which are very eaſy i 
themſelves, and which have place upon ditF-ren 
occaſions, according to different wants, are of {cr 
vice, as we eaſily ſee, to inſpire youth with a diſpo 
fition towards piety, and to accuſtom them early te 
- diſcharge certain duties of religion, which are uſu 


ally not known or neglected. P 
| lat 
CHAP. U. A 
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Of the Lo th the REGENTS. 


AFTER what I have already ſaid of the manne 

of teaching, which principally concerns the re 
gents, I have little to add upon this ſubject. I {hal 
reduce it to four or five articles ; the diſcipline 0 
the claſſes; the exerciſes made in them to qualify 
the ſcholars for appearing in public; the compoſt 
tions and public actions; the ſtudies of the maſters 
and the application of all that has been ſaid to thi 
order and government of the clafles, 


ARTICL 
John xt. J. 
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4 

0 ARTICEE Torr FL Ro £ 

I) | 

; of the Diſcipline of the Claſſes. 

3 HIS conſiſts in keeping the ſcholars in order, 

6 in making themfelves heard in ſilence, and o— 

eyed at the firſt fignal; in which the authority of 
hi the maſter is principally ſeen, a rare quality, but 
"Wibſolutely neceſſary for the maintaining of an exact 

1 liſcipline. I have ſpoke of it in another place. 5 


I have likewiſe already obſerved that emulation is 
the great advantage of the claſſes, We cannot be too 
arcful to excite and ſupport it among the ſcholars, 


naſter, zealous for the advancgment of his diſciples, 


noderate genius with an inclination to take pains, 
But the moſt eſſential part of the diſcipline of the 


upon this ſubject, for this would be the ſureſt way 
0 diſguſt the boys, But this object muſt be their 
Irincipal motive, and always in view, They muſt 
tever loſe fight of it, though they do not ſeem al- 
ays attentive to it. They muit artfully lay hold of 
rery occaſion that offers to make ſome remarks, or 
jy down ſome principles which relate to it; and 
ough it be but ſometimes a word which ſeems 
ropped by chance, yet it is very often attended 
ith great effects. i Thus a compariſon drawn from 
ie public ſhews by St. Auguſtin, whilſt he was ex- 
th ining a paſſage of a certain author in rhetoric, 
| Vol. IV. F f | ſerved 


| 1 Et forte lectio in manĩbus erat, quam dum exponerem, oppor- 
Le mihi videbatur adhibenda fimilitudo Circenſium, quo illed, 

bod inſinuabam, et jucundins et planius fieret, cum irriſtone mor- 
ei corum, quos ilia captivaſſet inſania. Conf. lib. vi. c. 7. 


Is There are a thouſand different ways of ſucceeding in 
Mi, which depend upon the induſtry and activity of a. 


The greateſt art and skill lies in inſpiring boys of a. 
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laſes relates to morality and religion; not that I 
hink the regents ought to ſpeak much or frequent- 
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ſerved to open the eyes of St. Alpius, who was then 
his diſciple, and was fond of thoſe ſhews to a de- 
gree of frenzy. 85 

Beſides theſe public and common inſtructions, the 
regent may {till be very ſerviceable to the ſcholar 


by his watchfulneſs over their conduct; by the par- 
ticular converſations he has ſometimes with them : 


by his inſtructions and admonitions ; by the care he 
takes of placing them in the claſs near ſuch compa 
nions, as may not be dangerous to. them, and by ; 
thouſand other circumſtances of a like nature. 
One of the ſureſt means to be uſeful to them, is 


to keep up an acquaintance with their parents, tf 


get information from them of their characters and 
conduct; upon the firſt abſence of a ſcholar to give 
them immediate notice of it, to prevent the conſe 
quences, for which otherwiſe he, might be reſponii 
ble. This practice is more eſpecially neceſſary in phi 
loſophy, when the {cholars are allowed a greater li 
berty. I know the generality of parents give them 
ſelves little trouble about ſeeing the profeſſors, and 

hall hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak upon this a 
buſe, but their careleſſneſs muſt not hinder nor di 
miniſh the others zeal. . 

I ſhould do wrong to the probity and religion 0 
the profeſſors, if I ſpent any time here in provin 
that the care of inſtilling good morals is an eſſenti 
al part of their duty. To think otherwiſe would be 
to throw a blemiſh upon themſelves, and ſink then 
below the condition of Pagan maſters. 


ARTICLE TAS SECOND. 


To make the Scholars appear in public. 
| x; HERE are ſeveral ways of improving the boy 


in ſpeaking, and of making them appear in pu 
blic, which may all haye their uſe. I ſhall here men 
tion only two, which are moſt in practice in the 
| NIV 


DU 


en 
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niverſity x to which I ſhall add ſome inſtructions and 
rules concerning pronunciation, 


I. Of EXERCISES. 


By exerciſes are meant the public acts in which the 
ſcholars give an account of the authors they have 
read cither in their claſs or in private, and of all that 
has been the ſubject of their ſtudies. This ſort of 
exerciſe muſt have been judged very uſeful, and 
been entirely acceptable to the public, fince in a ve- 
ry little time, without any order of the univerſity, it 
has been adopted by all the colleges, paſt from 
thence into private houſes, and made it's way into 
all the provinces, 

In ſhort, the plaineſt, moſt atural, and at the 
ane time moſt advantageous manner of producing 
the boys in public, is this method of making them 
give an account of the authors which have been ex- 
plained to them. By this means they are kept to a 
cloſe application during a whole year, and obliged to 
purſuc their ſtudies with greater attention, by look- 
ing forward upon the public at a diſtance, as the fu- 
ture witneſſes and judges of the progreſs they ſhall 
make, They bkewile acquire a decent aſſurance, by 
being, early accuſtomed to appear in public, to ſpear 
before company, and not be afraid of being ſeen 
and by being cured of a timidity, which is natural 
and pardonable in that age, that might be an obita- 
le to part of the good they may afterwards do, and 
which often becomes invincible, when care is not 
taken to conquer it in their youth, 

Some perſons have been of opigion, that we ought 
to make them ſpeak Latin in theſe exerciſes. I was 
once in the fame way of thinking and practice; but 
experience has convinced me that it was leſs uſeful 
to the boys. The principal end propofed by them is 
to prepare them for the employments they are one 
day to exerciſe, to give inſtructions, to plead, report 
airs, and to ſpeak their opinions in company. 

2 Now 
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Now all this is done in the mother tongue, and al- f. 


molt in the ſame manner as in theſe exerciſes. Be- 
des, can it be thought eaſy, or even poſſible for a 
young man to explain himſelf elegantly in Latin? t 
How great a reſtraint muſt this be to a ſcholar ? Is 
it not to take from him the one half of his under-W * 
ſtanding, and to diſable him from producing his ©! 
thoughts clearly, wherein the advantage and plea- © 
{ure of theſe. exerciſes principally conſiſt ? And laſt. dt 
ly, is it fit we thould abſolutely neglect the care off“ 
our own tongue, which we are to make uſe of every th 
diy, and give up our whole application to dead and 
foreign la anguages ? The ſentiments of the public . 
upon this point have been very clean. 4 
We are now to enquire after what manner rheſeff 
exerciſes are to be made. The ſureſt means of ſuc- th 
1 cecding in them, as in every thing elſe, is by uniting b. 
| 7 pleaſure with profit. A 
Omne tulit punFum, gui miſcuit tile dule i. g 
| 
The uſeful muſt take place, that is, a young ma = 
muſt have carefully ſtudied the author, whom h WM 
Y-a3dertakes to explain; he muſt give an account of C 
the difficulties that are found in him ; clear up th 6 
obſcure places; ſhew the force and energy of the | 
thoughts and expreſſions; and endeavour to render 8 
the ſznſe and beauties of the original in the tranfla . 
tion he ſhall give of it extempore. A "MW 
If the exerciſe is in Greek, eſpecially at the begin * 
ning, the reſpondent mutt be able to give an ac- falt 
count of every word, what it is, in what caſe, and Ny 
why, what tenſe, and mood, what is its ſignification, "# 
wy whence it is derived, and mult be able to form * 
extempore all the tenſes: of a verb, agreeably to the * 
rules of his grammar; and the ſame may be ſaid in hi 
reſpect to a Latin author with reference to young: | 
beginners. They muſt alfo haye fome acquaintance 4 
with the hiſtorical facts related in it, of the ſituati 1 : 


ON of the towns and rivers it © mentions, as alſo of th 
fablcs, 
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of learning muſt have a larger extent. 

This is what I call the ground of theſe exerciſes, 
the baſis whereon they arc built, and which muſt be 
always ſuppoſed; ; that is, in effect, that the ſcholar is 


upon he is to anſwer; But he mult not ſtop here; 
and the maſter's skill in theſe exerciſes lies in intro» 
ducing foinewhat agreeable, and avoiding the dri- 
nels and mere grammaticality, which is Apt to make: 
them tedious to the audience, 

There arc two things 1a my opinion, which may 
very much contribute to make thele exerciſes agrees 
able. The firit is, that the reſpondent particularly 
apply himſelf to point out the beauties of the au- 
thor which he exp'ains, upon which I have been ve 
ry large in the two firit volumes of this work. The: 
ſecond, that he make Judicious reflections upon the 
maxims, which occur in the books, whereot he gives 
an account; and it is of this I have endeavoured to» 
give ſome models in my two laſt volumes. I have 
aways obſerved. that theſe two things were very grate- 
ful to the audience; as they ſhow the boys taſte and 


. to which the maſters thould chiefly apply theme: 
lves. 

I think therefore, that beſides. the main ſtudy E 
have ſpoke of, in which the uſeful and ſolid part of- 
th:ſc exerciſes conſiſts, we may prepare certain paſ- 
ages after a particular manner, give ſome ſheets of 
them to the ſcholars, and make them read them care 
fully ſeveral times over, and even get them by heart, 
elpecially at the beginning. It is ſure that paſſages: 
thus carefully prepared by a skilful maſter, muſt: 
pleaſe much more than any thing a boy can ſay exe: 
tempore. He is hereby taught and accuſtomed to- 
think juſtly and ſpeak well, he adds reflections to» 
u of his own, which are occaſioned by the: 
queſtions asked him by the interrogator. But 
1 do not think it * to char 80 the me- 


f 3 a mor 


fables, if any occur. In the higher claſſes theſe parts 


a perfect maſter of the authors and ſubjects where 


judgment, which is a matter of the greateſt moment, 
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mory of the boys with agreat number of theſe kind 
of theets; for fear they ſhould rely too much upon Weil 
the maſter's care, and not take the pains they ought Wis 
of themſelves, but neglect even the ſtudy of the au- Wpc 
| thor, upon whom they are to anſwer. pr 
There is another manner of interrogating,. which Wias 
contributes very much to ſet off the reſpondent, up- Ine 
on which we may ſay the ſucceſs of an exerciſe de-Wpa: 
pends. Our buſineſs here is not to inſtruct the ſcho- Mih: 
lar, and {ti lets. to perplex him with intricate que- 
ſtions, but to give him an opportunity of ſhewing che 
what improvements he has made. We are to ſound Will 
his underſtanding and ſtrength, We muſt therefore Wau 
propoſe nothing to him beyond his capacity, nothing, Nin 
to which we may not reaſonably preſume that he 
can give an anſwer. We muſt chooſe out the beau- 
tiful pailages of an author, upon which we may be 
ſure he is better prepared than any other, and 
which by their beauty moſt nearly concern the 
hearer. When he makes a repetition, he muſt noten 
be interrupted inopportunely, but be ſuffered to go 
on till he has done, and then the difficulties are to 
be propoſed with ſo much art and perſpicuity, tha 
the ſcholar, if he has any capacity, may diſcover in 
them the ſolution he is to give. The objector muſt 
lay down this rule, that he muſt ſpeak little, but pu 
the reſpondent upon talking much; and laſtly, he 
muſt endeavour to make him only appear to advan: 
171 tage, without conſidering himſelf, by which mear gha 
he will never fail to pleaſe the audience, and gail 

their eſteem. f two 

The ordinary ſubject of the exerciſes muſt be what 

is explained in the-claſs, during the courſe of the 

year, 80 that by way of preparation little elfe 1 

wanting, than to attend diligently to the inſtruction 

of the profeſſor, A more induſtrious ſcholar, whe 

has alſo private aſſiſtance, may add ſomething far 

ther of his own; and herein his zeal is very com 
mendable, provided this extraordinary pains be not 


erejudicial to the eſſential duties of the claſs, 
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d I would have it laid down as a rule in theſe exer- 
bu Weiſes, whatever author is explained, eſpecially if it 
ht Nis in Greek, to begin with an explanation upon o- 
u- MWpcning of the book, and that the icholar ſhould cx- 
preſs in few words, what is the meaning of the paſ- 
ch ages upon which he firſt caſts his eye. It is the 
p- Ineans of obliging rhe reſpondent to be. equally pre- 
le-Mpared upon the whole, and to prove to the auditors 
0-Wihat the exerciſes are juſtly pertormed.. 
1c-M. This foundation once laid, I muſt repeat it again, 
og hat we ought to uſe all our care to make the exer- 
nd Wciſes agreeable, We have often ſeen very numerous 
re udiences pay a ſurpriſing attention for a very long 
time, becauſe the ſubjects were treated of in a very 
he engaging manner. „ 
u- A boy, for inſtance, is to anſwer upon the goſpel 
beWot St. Luke in Greek. After he has explained, by 
ndMvay of trial, as I have ſaid, ſome line on both ſides 
theEipon the opening of the book, he ſtops at the moſt 
notFemarkable hiſtory ; for inſtance, that of Lazarus 
gofland Dives. He repeats it, by adding ſuch Latin 
; toffand Greek paſſages of the goſpel, as contain ſome 
excellent. maxim. K And it came to.paſs that the beg- 
gar died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
tam's boſom. The rich man alſo died, and was buried, 
and in hell he lift up his eyes. I am tormented in this 
ame. — But Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou in 
lifetime receivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe La- 
rarus evil things, But now. he is comforted, and thou 
irt tormented, The ſcholar is aſked, which of the 
two he had rather be, the rich man or Lazarus; 
ind he makes no heſitation about the choice. He 
b then aſked his reaſons, and the paſſage which he 


e Ifeplains ſupplies. him with. them. By this means, 
onsFe- way is pointed out, and an. opportunity given 
vhoſſlim of making very ſolid reflections of his own, 
far Ir at leaſt from the book he has in his hand, upon 


lhe principal. circumſtances. of this ſtory, - Upon 
is Occaſion, they are made to rehearſe whatever is 
aid in the ſame goſpel upon poverty and riches. It 
= 15. 
*. Luke xvi. 22, 24, 255- 
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is eaſy to to diſcern how by this means, under th 0 
appearance of teaching a boy the Greek langu ge, e 
very excellent principles may be inſtilled into him, 10 
aud the audience ſeem always to break up well la ch 
tisiicd with this ſort of exerciſe. T 

When the ſcholars anſwer upon Quintus Curtius, 
Salluſt, Livy, or ſome lives of Plutarch; how ma- Mot 
ny reflections may be made upon the actions of the: 
great men there mentioned? It is not furpriling, tha 
auditors of underſtanding and taſte ſhould be charm- 
ed with the many excellent things they hear ſaid b 
the boys, and with ſeeing them apply what is moſt 
uſeful and ſolid in the ancient authors. 

One of the exerciſes, which meets with the beſt A 
ſucceſs, and is moſt pleaſing to the public, is upon, 
rhetoric. A boy is made to read certain ſelect paſ rh 
ſages of Tully and Quintilian, wherein the grear,.; 
principles of eloquence are laid down; and theic he 
is made to learn by heart, during the courſe of the 
year, inſtead of his ordinary leifons, He is the 
obliged to make an application of them to the ora 
tions of Demoſthenes and "Tully, which have be 
fore been carefully explained to him. He is nexyl.., 
made to point out the difference of ſtyle and cha, 
racter in thoſe two great orators, who have been. e ur 
ver looked upon as the moſt perfect models of elogſh., 
quence, The beſt lawyers we have, who werd pre rei 
fent in great numbers at ſuch an exerciſe, perform 
ed by the | ſon of an eminent magiſtrate, went a 
way extremely well pleaſed; and it muſt be owned, 
| the reſpondent ſpoke with all the grace that could 
be deſired. 

There has lately been an attempt made to intro 
duce a new kind of exerciſe into the college, whichſſh,,. 
we have reaſon to hope will be attended with grea 
advantage, from the good ſucceſs it has already me 
with. It relates to the French tongue, ® Two 
younger brothers, one of which was in the fifth 
claſs, and the other in the third, were made to read 

ſome 


Ld. The eld-f ſon of the eee Ae M. de Flevrys. 
Sons of the ſame M. de Fleury. 
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ſme ſelect remarks upon this language, that were 
carefully extracted from 4everal books which treat 
upon this ſubject. They made the application of 
them to certain paſſages, taken from the hiſtory of 
Theodoſius by M. Flechier, which were propoſed 
to them upon the opening of the book; and they 
obſerved, at the ſame time, as is uſual in explaining 
Latin author, whatever was moſt beautiful and re- 
narkable, either as to thought and expreſſion, or 
the principles and conduct. This interrogation, 
added to the other ſubjects of that exerciſe, ſeemed 
ery acceptable to the public, and gave reaſon to 
with, that it may be continued for the future. 
And indeed, is it not reaſonable to cultivate the 
tudy of our own natural tongue with ſome care, 
whilſt we ſpend ſo much time upon ancient and fo- 
reign languages ? 


- 2 Of TRAGEDIES. = 
This kind of exerciſe has been of long ſtanding | 


n the univerſity, and is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral colle- 
Nes, whilſt others have wholly laid it aſide. With- 
out taking upon me to condemn thoſe of my bre- 
hren, who think differently from me upon this 
head, which is not my office, I cannot avoid ex- 


remely approving their conduct, who think they 
TWught abſolutely to reject the cuſtom of exerciſing 
| F boys in(declamation, by making them repeat trage- 
cd, 


lies, as, in my opinion, this cuſtom is attended 
mth very great inconveniencies. 

1. What a burthen is it upon a regent to be ob- 
iged to make a tragedy ? Is not the profeſſion hard 
nough of itſelf, without loading it {till farther with 
he yoke of ſo heavy and diſagreeable a taſk ? 

2, I call it an heavy and diſagreeable taſk, becauſe 
e can ſcarce ever promiſe himſelf, that he ſhall ſuc- 
ted in it. We know how much pains M. Racine 
Fas at in compoſing the plays he has left behind him; 
Ind yet, beſides an admirable genius for poetry, and 
ery ſingular talents for theatrical e 

OT e. 
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he was abſolute maſter of his time. What then can ü 
we expect from a regent, who is otherwiſe very muchWic 
employed, and may have all the merit that belongs ſh 
to his profeſſion, without the talent of writing goodMWbc 
French verſe, much leſs of making large poems? Wex 
3. If any thing is likely to ruin the health of as! 
proteflor, it is the exerciſing eight or ten ſcholars into 
declaiming for a conſiderable time. He muſt have 
lungs of iron, as Juvenal exprefles it of the maſterth 
of rhetoric, to hold up under fo terrible a fatigue, Moo 


Declamare doces, & ferrea pectora, Vecli. 


J appeal for the truth of it to experience. pr. 
4. It often happens that the ſcholars, under pre ill 
tence of preparing for the tragedy, abandon or ne 
glect the eſſential duty of the clais for near twalre: 
months, which is no {mall inconvenience. 

5. I do not inſiſt upon the expence which necef 
farily attends theſe tragedies, nor upon the difficult 
there often is to find actors, who ſometimes thin Hur, 
they have a right to treat the profeflor as they plcaleWr' 
becauſe he cannot do without them. | 

6. Farther, the boys derive no ſolid or laſting ad 
vantage from this exerciſe. For uſually a day oggfer 
two after the tragedy is acted, they forget all they 
have been at ſo much trouble to learn by heart. 

Part of theſe inconveniencies has been endeavour: 
ed to be remedied, by making choice of tragedie 
compoſed by the beſt authors, and adapting them 1 
the theatre of the colleges, that is, by cutting off th 
parts the women have in them; and it mult be own 
ed they have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded therein 
and by this means have filled the memory of th 
boys with excellent pieces of poetry, which may bt 
very uſeful for the improvement of their underFer 
_ ſtanding and taſte. | t 
7. But there may be a fault even in this cuſtom 
which is common to good and bad tragedies,  » Quinfu 
| A tilia 


n Ne geſtus quidem omnis ac motus à comcedis petendus ef 
Quamquam enim utrumque eoram ad queridam modum præſtare de 
bet orator, plurimum tamen aberit a Sceuico. Quint. lib. i. c. 11 
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Milian obſerves after Tully, that there is a great dif- 
ch ference between the pronunciation of players and 
gs drators; though it muſt be owned that the one may 
obe of ſervice to the other. If ſo, why ſhould we 
exerciſe the boys in a manner of pronunciation, 
 afſÞybich they muſt neceſſarily avoid, when they come 
ino ſpeak in public? 
we 8. One of the greateſt troubles of the regent in 
ergthis exerciſe, as I have often experienced, and am 
e. Wot the only one that has done it, is to keep the 
ſcholars in order, whom he is often obliged to join 
ul together, and over whom it is difficult to have a 
proper eye; as the care of forming the actors actu- 
ally takes up the whole attention of the maſter, 
9. To be ſhort, I ſhall conclude with the incon- 
ſenience that mult be looked. upon as the greateſt, 
s it may be prejudicial to piety and good manners; 
ind that is, the danger there is in this ſort of exer- 
tile of creating a deſire both in maſters and ſcho- 
lars, as is very natural, of informing themſelves | 
vith their own eyes of the manner they ought to 
aft tragedies, and to this end of frequenting the 
ad theatre, and growing fond of plays, which may have 
- offery bad conſequences, eſpecially at their age. | 
hel What contributes moſt, if I miſtake not, to con- 
nue the uſe of tragedies, is that ſeveral look upon 
hem as the only means of giving a certain ſolemnity 
die the diſtribution of prizes fo neceſſary to excite 
n Fd ſupport a ſpirit of emulation among the boys, 
f th@pbich is one of the great advantages of colleges. 
wn lo this I cannot oppoſe a better anſwer than expe- 
rein fience itſelf. I have ſeen the prizes diſtributed for 
th bove twenty years together in common exerciſes 
iy bFith very great ſolemnity and a great concourſe of 
derFerſons of diſtinction, who during the whole exer- 
ſe kept a profound ſilence, which does not always 
tomWappen when plays are repreſented. This is not pe- 
)uinfuliar to one college, There are ſeveral wherein 
tiliaßheſe exerciſes are performed with great reputation, 
ind very lately in the college De la Marche, there 
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was one for the diſtribution of prizes, where then 
audience was very numerous and well choſen, ande 
the o reſpondent acquired a very great reputation, Wh 

All theſe reaſons, joined together, make me think, Mic 
that tragedies are leſs proper for the boys, than theMA 
other exerciſes I have ſpoke of. But as every oneWp: 

is at liberty to think as he pleaſes, and opinions dif. In- 
fer upon this ſubject, 1 thall not blame thoſe whoWhh 
keep to the old cuſtom, and uſe all the caution ne. N 
ceſſary in it. | of 
One of the moſt effential, in my opinion, is note. 
to give the paſſion of love any admittance into the 
tragedies, how honeſt and law ful ſoever it may ap- 
pear. *© Whatever excites love, p ſays M. de Fene-Mih: 
* lon, the more artful and concealed it lies, appcarghof 
* to me more dangerous.” M, de Rochefoucault 
is of the ſame opinion. All great diverſions, ſay 
* he, are dangerous to a chriſtian ; but of all tha 7 
* have been invented, there is none we have ſolfffor 
% much reaſon to fear as plays. The paſſions ar ro 
e there ſo naturally and artfully delineated, thai; 
„ they raiſe and imprint them in our heart, eſpe Aud 
« cially that of love; and principally, when it is re igt 
* preſented as chafte and honeſt ; for the more in 
* nocent it appears to innocent ſouls, the more ca 
«© pable they are of being affected with it, &c.“ 

I ſpeak not here of the balls and dancing whicl 
ſometimes accompany tragedies, becauſe this cuſtom 
has no place in the univerſity. 

There has farther crept in a more intolerable af 
buſe, exprefly q forbidden by the law of God; I 


cannot tell whence it aroſe, though it has laſted : ng] 
long time; I mean that of drefling the boys in tra] 7 
gedies in women's clothes, Could they not know th. 
for the courſe of ſo many years, that ſuch a cuſtomer 


to uſe the words of ſcripture, was abominable in the 
| {1ght 


® The ſon of M. de Fieubet connſeilor of parliament. 

P Educat. des filles. 

4 The woman ſhall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man 
neither ſnall a man put on a woman”: #arment: for all that do lofi 
are an abomination unto the Lord*thy God. Deut. xxil. 5. of 
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height of God? The imprudence of ſome perſon, 
nd perhaps very ignorant, or not over religious, might 
have at firſt introduced it; and then the cuſtom was 
- Wllowed without reflection, when once eſtabliſhed. 


nelpened their eyes, and ſubmitted to ſo prudent and 
if. Nneceſſary a regulation. Thoſe who had the greateſt 
ſhare in it, were principally determined to it by 
what they had heard of a r famous profeſſor, a man 
of excellent probity, who upon his death-bed expreſ- 
ſed a great concern for having given into this cuſtom, 
which he knew had occaſioned diſorders among 
ſme of his ſcholars. We ſhould place ourſelves in 
ncMibat hour and ſituation, to form a right judgment 
of what we ought to follow or reject in this life. 


3. Of PRONUNCIATION, 


I have promiſed to ſay ſomewhat of pronuncia- 
tion, which is a part of rhetoric, and this is the 
proper place for it. There is cauſe to fear that the 
maſters neglect it too much, both as to themſelves 
ind their ſcholars, We ought, eſpecially in the 
licher claſſes, to ſet apart one day in the week to 
erciſe the boys in declaiming, for at leaſt the ſpace 
f half an hour, This cuſtom was regularly prac- 
{ed whilſt I was a ſcholar, and I followed it exact- 
after I became a maſter. 5 Quintilian's treatiſe 
pon pronunciation is thort, but excellent; and may 
e very uſeful to the maſters, if they join with it 
hat of t Tully, There is another in French, but in 
anuſcript, which belonged to the famous u M. 
nglet, who excelled in the art of pronouncing 
lll more than in other things, I ſhall make uſe 
theſe different treatiſes in laying down the moſt 
neral rules about pronunciation, and ſuch as are 
oft in uſe. | 1 5 
Vol. IV. | G g Te The 
'M. de Belleville profeſſor of rhetoric in the college du Pleſſis. 
Lib. xi. cap. 3. t Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 213, 217. 

M. Lenglet had it of a famous actor in his time, named Flo- 
or 


hel As ſoon as the univerſity forbad it, all the world o- 
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x The anſwer of Demoſthenes, when aſked whaYhc 
he thought the chief point in eloquence, is know 
to all the world, and ſhews, that this great ma 
looked upon pronunciation, not only as the mo 
important qualification of an orator, but in a cert 
ſenſe, as the only one, In ſhort, it is that qualit 
which can leaſt of all conceal its own defects, and i 
moſt capable of hiding others; and we often ſee 
that a mean diſcourſe, delivered with all the forc 
and charms of action, has a better effect than the 
moſt beautiful oration without them. 2 

Action conſiſts of two parts, which are the voi. 
and geſture, one of which ſtrikes the ears, and th 
other the eyes; two ſenſes by which we convey ou 
ſentiments and thoughts into the minds of the hear 
ers. | 


WP of the VOICE. 


y Quintilian aſcribes the ſame qualifications tot 
voice and pronunciation as to diſcourſe, 
1. It muſt be correct, that is, exempt from fault 
ſo that the ſound of the voice and the pronunciatic 
may have ſomething eaſy, natural, and agreeable 


it, accompanied with a certain air of politeneſs a ic 


delicacy, which the ancients called urbanity, an 
conſiſts in removing from it every foreign and rÞan 
ſtic ſound, . be 1 

2. The pronunciation muſt be clear, to which tie 
things will contribute; firſt, the right articulati@"es 
of every ſyllable ; for ſometimes ſome are ſuppreſſq es 
whilſt others are but lightly touched upon, But ing: 
moſt common fault, and moſt carefully to be avo|erio 
ed, is the not dwelling long enough upon the 1 W 


ſyllables, and letting the voice fall at the end of Md 


riods, 2 As it is neceſſary to expreſs every wolftio 
|  nothiÞana 


* Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 273. 

Emendata erit, id eſt vitio earebit, ſi fuerit os facile, emet 
tam, jucundum, urbanum; id eſt, in quo nulla neque ruſticitas, 
que peregrinitas reſonet. Quintil. 

z Ut eſt autem neceſſaria verborum explanatio, ita omnes co 
tare ct velut annumerare literas, moleſtum et odioſum. 
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nothing is more diſagreeable or inſupportable, than 
flow and drawling pronunciation, which calls over, 
in a manner, all the letters, and ſcems to count them 
one after another, 

The ſecond obſervation is, to know how to ſuſtain 
nd ſutpend the voice by the different reſts and pau- 
"Ws, which enter into the fame period. One inſtance 
fill explain my meaning, which I ſhall take from 
other pailage of 2 Quintilian. The points here 

xprets the pauſes. Ammadverti judices, .... OMnem 
ccuſatoris orationem. . . in duas . . diviſam efje par- 
. This ſhort period contains but one ſenſe, 
rhich is not to be diſtinguiſhed by any comma, ex- 
ept at the word. zudices, which is an apoſtrophe; 
nd yet the cadence, the ear, and even the breath, 
require different refts, in which all the harmony of 
mronunciation conſiſts. By accuſtoming the ſcho- 
urs to make theſe pauſes as they read, even where 
cre are no commas, they will be taught at the 
me time to pronounce well, 

3. An ornamented pronunciation is that which is 
Hited with an happy organ, an eaty, loud, flexible, 
rm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and piercing 
boice. For there is a voice made fos the ear ; not 
„much by its compaſs, as by a facility of being 
nanaged at will, ſuſceptible of every found from 
e ſtrongeſt to the ſofteſt, from the higheſt to the 
weſt b; like an inſtrument well ſtrung, which 
yes the ſound the hand directs it to expreſs. Be- 
des this, a great force of breath is required, and 
ungs capable of holding out through the longeſt 


woriods, and of dwelling upon them. 
1c We do not make ourſelves underſtood by violent 
of Nad great pains, but by a clear and diſtinct pronun- 


ation; and the principal ſkill is ſhewn, in artfully 
unaging the different ſallies of the voice, in begin- 
Gg 2 ning 


Lib. ix, cap. 4. 
»Onines voces, ut nervi in Fdibus, ita ſonant ut à motu anims 
oque ſunt pulſæ. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 216+ 
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ning with a tone that may be raiſed or depreſſed ! 
without difficulty or conſtraint, and in fo governing a 
the voice, that it may be fully exerted in ſuch paſ- 
tages, where the diſcourſe requires great force ande 
vehemence, and principally in ſtudying and copying U 
nature in every thing. 0 
The whole beauty of pronunciation lies in the { 
union of two qualities, to all outward appearance a: 
oppotite and inconſiſtent, equality and variety. By, tl 
the firit, the orator ſuſtains his voice, and governs t 
the riſe and fall of it by fixed rules, which hinder it 
him from being high and low as by chance, without fa 
obſerving any order or proportion. By the ſecond, MW fi 
he avoids one of the moſt conſiderable faults in T 
pronunciation, I mean, a tedious keeping on in one 01 
and the fame tone; and on the other hand, he MM gc 
difules through it an agreeable variety, which awa- In 
kens, raifes, and charms his audience, herein d re- 
tembling the painters, who by a vaſt number of 
thadows and colourings, almoſt imperceptible, and 
an happy mixture of the light and ſhade, know ho. 
to {et off their pictures, and give them the juſt pro 
portions which every part demands, Quintilian 
applies this laſt rule to the firſt period of the cxory to: 
dium of Tully's beautiful oration in defence of Mi 
lo. This paſſage deſerves to be read to pupils. 
There is another fault no leſs confiderable, which 
Ekewiſe comes very near it, and is that of ſinging 
what one ſpeaks. This canting conſiſts in depreſ 
ling or raiſing with a like tone ſeveral members of 
2 period, or ſeveral periods together; ſo that the 
ſame inflections of the voice frequently return, and 
almoſt conſtantly in the ſame manner, 
4. Laſtly, the pronunciation muſt be proportion 
ed to the ſubjects expreſſed. This is more 8 


ſonun 

EY P | 

Quid ad aures noſtras, et actionis ſuavitatem, quid eſt viciſſituſſj tang: 
dine, ct varietate, et commutatione aptius? Lib. ii de Orat. n. 22 ace 


s Fi ſunt actori, ut pictori, expoliti ad variandum colores. IVelut 
5 
n. 217, ; 9 
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AMY ly ſeen in the paſſions, which have © all, if I may be 
ng allowed the expreſſion, a peculiar language and a 
al- particular tone. For anger ſhews itſelf one way, 
nd compaſſion another, and ſo the reſt. f To expreſs 
them well, we muſt begin with having a deep ſenſe 
of them; and to this end we ſhould livelily, repre- 
ſent things to ourſelves, and be affected with them, 
as if they actually paſſed in us. Thus the voice, as 
the interpreter of our ſentiments, will cafily convey 
the ſame diſpoſition into the mind of the auditors, 
it has derived from our own conceptions, It is the 
faithful image of the ſoul; it receives all the impreſ- 
fions and changes that the ſoul itſelf is capable of. 
Thus in joy it is clear, full and flowing; in ſorrow, 
on the other hand, it is ſlow, dull and gloomy. An- 
ger makes it rough, impetuous and interrupted. 
In the confeſſion of a fault, making ſatisfaction, 
and intreating, it becomes ſmooth, fearful and ſub- 
miſſive. In a word, it follows nature, and borrows 
the tone of every paſſion. | 8 
The voice alſo varies, and aſſumes different tones, 
ro- according to the different parts of a diſcourſe, It 
jan conforms itſelf to the difference of ſentiments, and 
or lometimes, though rarely, to the nature and force 
Hi Jof certain particular expreſſions. g It would be evi- 
dently ridiculous, to begin a diſcourſe all at once in 
ich loud and violent {train ; as nothing is more proper 
no to gain upon others, than modeſty and reſervedneſs. 
cl} Narrations deſigned to intereſt the audience in the 
oi point related, require a ſimple, uniform and calm 
hq voice, not much different from what we ule in con- 
in; terſation, and to of all the reſt. 


n G g 3 2. Of 


Il - © Omnis motus animi ſuum quemdam & natura habet vultum, et 
ſonum, et geſtum, &c. iii. de Orat, n. 216-219. | 
* In his primum eſt bene affici, et concipere imagines rerum, et 
1:1 tanguam veris moveri. Sic velut media vox, quem habitum à nobis 
22 30. «cceperit, bhunc judicum animis dabit. Eft enim mentis index, er 
oi ve-ut exemplar: ae totidem, quot illa mutationes habet. Quintil. 


A principio ddamare, agreſte quiddam eſt. iii. de Orat. a. 227, 
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2. Of GESTURE. 


Geſture naturally follows the voice, and conforms 
itſelf in like manner to the ſentiments of the foul. 
It is a mute language, but eloquent, and often has. 
more force than ſpeech itſelf, | 

As the head has the firſt place among the parts. 
of the body, it has it alſo in action. The firſt rule 
is to keep it up and in a natural poſture, the ſecond. 
to ſuit its motions to the pronunciation and the ac- 
tion of the orator. When we refuſe or reject, or 
ihew that we have an horror or execration of any 
thing or perſon, then, at the ſame time that we re- 
pel with the hand, we turn aſide the head as a mark 
of averſion. : 

The countenance has a principal part in this. 
point. There is no kind of motion or paſſion which 
it does not expreſs, It threatens, it carefles, it in- 
treats; it is ſorrowful and merry, it is proud and 
humble, it teſtifies. friendſhip towards. ſome, and a- 
verſion to others; it gives us to underſtand abun- 
dance of things, and often ſays more than the moſt 
cloquent diſcourſe could do. 

I never could comprehend how the $ uſe of maſks 
came to continue ſo long upon the ſtage of the an- 
cients, For certainly, it could not but ſuppreſs in 
a great meaſure the vivacity of action, which is 
principally ſeen in the countenance, and. may pro- 
perly be conſidered as the feat and mirrour of all 
the ſentiments of the ſoul. Does it not frequently 
happen, that the blood, according as. it is moved by 
different paſſions, ſhall ſometimes overſpread the 
countenance with a fudden and modeſt ſuffuſion, 
ſometimes inflame and kindle it into rage, ſome- 

times 


© The actors wore maſks, which covered the whole head, and 
beſides the features of the face, repreſented the beard, the hair, 
the ears, and all the ornaments of the womens head dreſs. This may 
explain what Phaedrus ſays in the fable of the maſk and the fox, 
Perſanam tragicam forte vulpes uide rat, 
O quanta ſpecies! inguit; cerebrum sn babets 
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times by retiring from the checks, leave them pale 
ind cold with fear, and at other times diffuſe 
through it a gentle and amiable ſerenity, All this, 
3: Mis expreſſed in the countenance, Now a maſk, by 
. Wcovering it, deprives it of this emphatical language, 
3. Wind takes from it a kind of life and ſoul, which 
makes it the faithful interpreter of all the ſenti- 
s Inents of the heart. I am not therefore ſurpriſed 
e Wait the remark which Tully makes, when he is ſpeak- 
ing of Rofcius as an actor. Our old men, Þ ſays he, 


— 


Judge better than we, by not entirely approving even. 


r Woſcius himſelf, whilſt he ſpoke under his maſk. 

y W i But the countenance has likewiſe one part ſu- 

- Wpcreminent above the reſt, v7z. the eyes. It is by 

k chem eſpecially that the ſoul diſplays. itſelf, and 
ſhews itſelf in a manner externally ; ſo that even. 

is. Without moving of them, joy thall make them more 


h Wively, and ſorrow overcaſt them with a kind of 
\- adloud. Add to this, that nature has given them 
d Fears, the faithful interpreters of our thoughts, 


Thich impetuouſly force themſelves a paſſage in 
grief, and flow gently down in joy. But how ex- 
preſſive are they in the different motions imparted 
o them? They are bold or languid, haughty and 
threatening, mild, rough or terrible, and all this 


according to our wants, and the occaſion. | 
in To be ſhort k, I paſs to the hands, without the 
is aſliſtance of which, action would be languid and al- 


moſt dead. How many motions are they capable of, 
nce there is ſcarce a word which they are not ſome- 


mes eager to expreis? For the other parts of the 
body 


n.  * Quo melius noftri jill: ſenes, qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium qui- 
a | laudabant. Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 221. 
e- m, Magnopere laudabant. 1D. at, N. I 


| Sed in ipſo vultu plurimum yalent oculi, per quos animus ma- 
ime emanat; ut, citra motum quoque, et hilaritate eniteſcant, et 
altitia quoddam nubilum ducant. Quinetiam lacrymas his natura 
hentis. indices dedit: quae aut erumpunt dolore, ant Jactitta ma- 
ent. Motu vero intenti, remiſſi, ſuperbi, torvi, mites, aſperi fi- 
ay Wit: quae, ut actus popoſcerit, fiugentur. Quintil. 
* Manas vero, fine quibus trunca eſſet actio ac debilis, vix dici 
oteſt quot motus habeant, cum pene ipſam verborum copiam per - 
kquantur,, Nam caeterae partes loquentem adjuyant : hae (prope. 
ut dicam) iꝑſae lequuntur. >a 1 


\ 


N 
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body aid and contribute to diſcourſe, but theſe may Ih 
be almoit ſaid to ipeak of themſelves, and be un- Er. 
deritood, We know that the Pantomimes proc-{. Ih 
fed to repretent exactly, and in a manner to paint fr 
in their geitures and poſtures all the actions and ,al-M tt 
ſions of mankind, Ihe ancients called this act of Hoi 
the Pantomimes a kind of dumb mulic, which had Del 
found out a method of ſubſtituting the language of Ich 
the hands to that of the mouth, of ſpeaking to tie Mex 
eyes by the aſſiſtance of the fingers, and of expreſ. 
fing by filence, more eloquen:. and emphatical than ex 
words themſelves, what could icarce be cxplaincd 
by diſcourſe or writing. ou 
The motion of the hands naturally follows the che 
voice, and muſt conform to it. In common -e-Mthi 
ſture, whilſt we pronounce a period, we muit c:»;yWicn 
the right hand from left to right, beginning at theW3s 
breaſt and ending at the fide, the fingers being aRWihe 
little raiſed above the wriſt, open and at liberty, and} © 
the arm extended at full length, without raiting eur 
elbow as high as the ſhoulder, but keeping it als eur 
clear of the body, and obferving that the gciturethe: 
muſt ordinarily begin with the motion of the 21s n 
bow. After this we carry the left hand from right ed 
to left, with the ſame proportions as were obſ-rvedÞ 1 


in the motion of the right hand. The arm mutt bejtan 
| heldMbcfc 
Kee] 


t A prince of Pontus coming to Nero's court vpon ſome buſineſs, Wand 
and having ſeen a famous Pantomime dance with ſo much art. that Ire 
though he underſtood nothing of what was ſung, yet he was thrre- T 
by able to comprehend what was meant, upon his departure deſired | 
the emperor to make him a preſent of that dancer. And upon Ne-Warm: 
"* To's aſking what uſe he would make of him; why, ſays he, I haveMlo as 
certain barbarians bordering upon my dominons, wo ſpeak a lan- 
- guage which no body underſiands, and this man, by his geitures 
all ſerve me as an interpreter. Lucian de ſaltat. ; 

* Have partem muſicae diſciplinze mutam neminavere majores 
ſeilſcet quae ore dlauſo manibus loquitur, et quibuſdam geiticulatio- 18 
nis facit intelligi, quod vix narrante lingua, aut ſeripturae textu, n 
poſiet agnoſei. Aurel. Caſſiod. lib. i. epitt. 10. n 

Loquaeiſſimae manus, linguoſt digiti, clamoſum ſilentium, expo» to la 
tio tacita. - - . - Idem, lib. iv. epiſt. uli. he 1 

Mirari ſolemus Scenae peritos, quod in omnem fienificationen 
rerum et affectuum parata illoram eſt manus, et yerhorum welas 
tatem geſtus alſequitur, Sencc. epilt. 22a | 
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ay held after each geſture cloſe to the fide, till the pe- 
1-M riod is at an end; and when it is finithed, the two 
-{. EH hands muſt fall negligently upon the deſk, if it is 
nt from thence we ſpeak, and never below it; or at 
il-M their full length before, if we ſpeak ſtanding, with- 
of © out any fupport ; or upon the knees, if fitting on a 


ad chair. There are a thouſand methods of varying 


of W theſe geſtures, which are to be learnt from uſe and 
iixMcxerciſe alone. | 


. There is a fecond kind of geſture relating to the 


an extent and dimenfions of every thing. 
d To expreſs any thing that is high, we muſt lift up 
our eyes as high as we can, without {carce raiſing 
heWthe head, but turning it a little on one fide, and 
'c-Mibrowing down both arms together at their full 
yength, but keeping them clear of the body, and fo 
nes to have the outſide of the hands turned towards 
ache auditor, 
ad To thew the depth of any thing, we muſt caſt 
1eYWour eyes down to the ground, and ſtretch out both 
sour arms on the oppoſite fide ſomewhat raiſing 
rethem, and ſhewing the outfide of the hand, which 
-s next the auditor, the other remaining more rai- 
hed and free. | | 
ed To expreſs breadth, it ſuffices to extend both 
heſbands at the ſame time, beginning always directly 
1dMbcfore us, and ending at the two ſides, but fo as to 
keep the hands always upon a level with the wriſts, 


ef, Wand to carry our eyes round the whole ſpace they 


ire able to comprehend. 

To expreſs length, we mutt ſtretch out both our 
arms either this way or that, but on the ſame ſide, 
lo as to keep the hands upon a level with the wriſt, 
the elbow, and one another, the inſide of the hands 
being turned downwards. 

The third kind of geſture relates to the paſſions. 
is matter is too large poſſibly to enter into an ac- 
cunt ſo ſhort as this, in which my deſign is only 
b lay down the moſt general and neceſſary rules. 


he maſters will eaſily ſupply the reſt. ? 
| | The 
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The maſters of the art take notice, that the mo- 
tion of the hand muſt begin and end with the ſenſe, 
becauſe otherwiſe it muſt either precede the dit- 
courſe, or laſt longer than it. Now both theſe 
would be faulty. 3 

We muſt not pretend to lay down fixed and cer- 
tain rules upon the ſubject I am here treating of. 
One thing, as Quintilian obierves, ſuiting well with 
one, which would fit ill upon another, without our 
ſometimes being able to give a reaſon for it; ſo far, 


that in ſome the » refinements of Pronunciation | 


ſhall not be graceful, and in others the very faulty 
not diſpleaſe. o Thus every one, in forming his 
action, mult not only conſult the general rules, but 
carefully ſtudy his own actual diſpoſition and per- 
ſonal qualifications. 

But the moſt important precept of all, both as to 
the voice or geſture, is to ſtudy nature, to look up- 
on it here as in every thing elſe, as the beſt maſter 
and ſureſt guide that can be followed, to place the 
perfection of the art in a perfect imitation of it, 
endeavouring only, after the example of painters, to 
embelliſh and ſet it off a little, but without ever 
ſwerving from a juſt likeneſs. When children are 
at liberty amongſt themſelves, and when in diſcour- 


ſing together they break out into ſome heat, they 


are under no difficulty in ſeeking either for tone or 
geſture. All comes to them as it were mechanical- 
ly, becauſe they only follow the impulſe of nature. 


Why, when they are put upon declamation, do we 


find them for the moſt part almoſt dumb, motion- 
leſs, confuſed and perplexed ? It is, becaufe they 
think that then they muſt ſpeak and act in a very 
different manner, in which they are much miſta- 
ken. For which | reaſon, we cannot too early, 
when children are put upon ſpeaking in the claſſcs, 


or made to repeat their leflons, accuſtom them 
to 


» In quibuſdam virtutes non habent gratiam, in quibuſdam vitis 
Pſa delectant. 5 i 

* Quare norit ſe quiſque, nec tantum ex communibus praeceptis, 
ſed etiam ex natura ſua capiat conſilium formandae actionis. 
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to aſſume a natural tone, that is, ſuch as they ule 
in their familiar diſcourſe; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of any one, that is to ſpeak in public. Nor is 
this obſervation contrary to the ſtudy of the voice 
and geſture, which J have ſo earneſtly recommen- 
ded. This ſtudy ſhould be applied to in the cloſet ; 
but when he comes to ſpeak, the orator muſt not 
ſeem to have ſtudied it at all. All muſt flow eaſily 
from him. Art muſt look like nature, his voice 
and geſture muſt ſhew nothing ſtudied, and he 
muſt call to mind this great principle, which in ge- 
neral relates to all the parts of eloquence. q Nothing 
is beautiful but what is true. Only truth is amiable, 
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Of Compoſitions and public Actions. 


T is by compoſitions, either in verſe or proſe, that 
the regents do moſt honour to their colleges, and 
eſtabliſh their own reputation in a more eminent 
manner, The univerſity has at all times abounded in 


famous poets and orators, who have ſtrove to keep 


up the glory it has ſo long acquired of ſhining and 
excelling in all kinds of literature; and every pro- 
feſſor muſt look upon this glory of the univerſity as 


Ia precious inheritance, which he is obliged to pre- 


ſerve, and if poſſible, to augment by his labour and 
application. | | 
The compoſitions I am here ſpeaking of are com- 
monly ſuch as celebrate the name and actions of 
princes, generals, miniiters and magiſtrates, in a 
word, all the great men who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in any reſpect whatſoever ; and it is a kind of pub- 
lic homage, which the univerſity pays to virtue and 
merit. 
But 
* Deſpreaux Ep. 9 
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But it muſt be remembered, that this homage is 
in reality due only to virtue and merit; and that 
when it is not founded upon truth, it degenerates in- 
to a a ſhameful adulation, equally diſhonourable to 
the perſon who commends, and the perſon commen- 
ded. We mult therefore never praiſe what is not tru- 
ly laudable; and that uſually with modeſty and cau- 
tion, by avoiding all extravagant exaggerations, 
which ſerve only to render what we ſay ſuſpected. 

There is a manner of commending ſo evidently 
falſe, and ſo directly oppoſite to the taſte and judg- 
ment of the public, that a perſon of common ſcnleW, 
in my opinion cannot help avoiding it. Thus when, 
Nero made the funeral oration of the Emperor Clau-W ar 
dius his predeceſſor, he was q attentively heard in all 
the reſt; but when he came to fpeak of his prudence 
and wiſdom, the audience could not help laughing, 
though the oration was very eloquent, and draw 

up by Seneca, who had'a very fruitful genius and 
a very florid ſtile, according to the taſte of that age, 
though he ſometimes wanted judgment. 

'There is another fault leſs ſhocking in appearance 
but not leſs blameable, becauſe it is contrary to reli- 
gion; and that is to give Princes the attributes which 


as 
2 E. 


my 
On 


U 
belong only to God, by conſidering them as the ma... 
ſters of nature; as diſpoſing of it as their pleaſure Me... 

as changing the order of the ſeaſons, as they thin he 
fit, and making them believe that by conferring the hig 
title of miniſter they likewiſe confer merit; an impi- IA 
ous flattery, not to be pardored even in a Pagan n p 


who applying to an Emperor, that had aſſumed the 
character of a god, and had committed to his careſſus 


the education of the young Princes his nephews, in paci 
_ a. 
* Cztera pronis animis audita. Poſtquam ad providentiam ſapien- 
tiamque flexit, nemo riſui temperaret, quanquam oratio a Sence: 
compoſita, multum cultus præferret, ut fuit illi viro ingenium amœ 
num, et temporis illius auribus accommodatum. Tacit. Annaf. lib 
XIII. cap. 3. a 
Ut quantum nobis expectationis adjecit. tantum ingenii aſpiret 
dexterque ae volens adſit, et me, qualem eſſe credidit, faciat. Quin, W. 
til. lib. iv. in Præf. 
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5M treats him to inſpire him with all the underſtanding, 
u that was neceſſary in the diſcharge of ſo noble an em- 
I ployment, and make hm ſuch as he judged him to be. 
There is a jealous ear, that I may uſe the ſcripture ex- 
- prefiion, which hears ſuch diſcourſe with indignati- 
on, 5 Auris zeli audit omnia; and we cannot ſay how 
far ſuch blaſphemies, for I do not fcruple to call 
„chem fo, are capable of drawing down misfortunes 
and curſes on a Chriſtian kingdom. Fs 
Jl The taſte of ſound eloquence inſpires a very diffe- 
g rent manner, and infuſes, eſpecially in point of praiſe, 
1c: prudent diſcretion and a wiſe ſobriety. We muſt 
herein imitate, as much as is poſiible, the ingenious 
un and artful addreſs of the ancients, who knew how to 
praiſe in a curiousand delicate manner, and ſome- 
times. even whilſt they ſeemed to be employed upon 
5M lomewhat elſe. * Tully in his beautiful oration for 
Ligarius ſays, he hopes that Ceſar, who never forgets 
any thing but the injuries that have been ofercd him, 
> will call to mind the inviolable attachment which 
the brother of Ligarius had to him; Qui obliviſci ni- 
bil ſoles prater injurias, One word thrown into a diſ- 
courſe in this manner, 1s worth a whole panegyric. 
u Horace declaring, that he has not capacity ſuffi- 
cient to deſcribe the glorious victories of Auguſtus, 
ſeems to have nothing in view but to anſwer thoſe, 
who had adviſed him to leave off writing ſatyr; but 
his real deſign was to commend that Prince in ſuch 
a manner, as might not offend his extreme delicacy 
in point of commendation ; Cui male ſi palpere, recal- 
atrat undique titus. The reply he makes by 'Trebati- 
us, that at leaſt he might celebrate the private and 
pacific virtues of Auguſtus, his juſtice, his conſtan- 
ey and magnanimity, as Lucilius had done Scipio's ; 
jen-Ichis turn, I ſay, is in the ſame taſte, and ſtill more 
necapteaſing, by the indirect compariſon of this Prince 
me with ſo great a man as Scipio was. : 


Vol. IV, H h M. De- 


Quin] Wiſd. i, 10. t Cic. pro Ligar, n. 35, Lib. 2. Satyr. i. 
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M. Deſpreaux, the worthy diſciple of Horace, has 
in ſeveral paſſages imitated his maſter's skill in com- 
mending; but I queſtion whether any where in a 
more beautiful and ingenious manner, than where 
he puts the panegyric of Lewis the fourteenth into MI ? 


the mouth of Sloth. - 
| 
'Ah ! where are fled thoſe happy times of peace, * 
When idle Kings, diſſolv'd in thoughtleſs eaſe, ſe 
Reſign'd their ſcepters, and the toils of ſtate 
To counts, or ſome inferior magiſtrate: | Ft 
Loll'd on their thrones, devoid of thought or pain; Il 7 
And nodding, ſlumber'd out a lazy reign ?- fu 
But 'tis no more: That golden age is gone, he 
And an unwearied Prince fills Gallia's throne. hz 
Each day he frights me with the noiſe of arms, fu 
Slights my embraces, and defies my charms, mM 
In vain does nature, ſeas and rocks oppoſe 
To bar his virtue, which undaunted goes 
Thro' Lybia's burning ſands, and Scythia's ſnows. 


His name alone my trembling ſubjects dread ; 
Not his own cannon dozs more terror ſpread. 


This is a maſter piece in its Eind, and whoever can 
introduce any thing like it into a copy of verſes, | 
may ſafely rely upon the approbation of the public, My 
Praiſes and panegyrics are not the only ſubjects of MY. 
poems and public acts. Others may be choſen, which 
are no leſs fruitful to the orator, and may equal- 
ly pleaſe perſons of a good taſte ; ſuch as diſſertations 
upon eloquence, poetry, hiſtory, or ſome point of 
literature. Examples may be found in the collecti- 
on, which has lately been publiſhed of ſeveral pieces 
in verſe or proſe by the profeſſors of the univerſity. 
As the difcourſes I am now ſpeaking of, whether 
panegyrics or difſertations, are principally made for 
ſhew, I know that according to the rules of ſound 
rhetoric, one may pompouſly diſplay in them the 
Tiches of eloquence, and the art which elſewhere 
ſhould be concealed, may here fhew itfelf with a 
87 — Ii erty. 
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liberty. But yet this muſt be done with caution ; 
and we muſt remember that a ſolid and judicious 
diſcourſe will always meet with applauſe, and that 
we muſt not ſtrive to be diſtinguithed by witticiſm 
and gingling, and eſpecially muſt take care to avoid 
ſuch affected turns, and that kind of points which 
may pleaſe an ignorant multitude, but diſguſt every 
ſenſible and judicious hearer. 

The panegyric of Trajan by Pliny the younger, 
the collection of ſuch diſcourſes entitled Panegyrici 
veteres, and ſtill more the works of Seneca, may 
ſupply an orator with abundance of thoughts, but 
he muſt correct them by the ſtile of Cicero, We 
have likewiſe excellent models of this Kind in the 
funeral orations and academical diſcourſes of the 
moderns, - 


* 


ARTICLE tus FOURTH, 


Ld 


Of the Studies of the MASTERS. 


W HAT I have faid of compoſitions and public 
acts makes a great outward ſhew, but does 

not comprehend the eſſential duty of a regent, 

which conſiſts in the ſolid inſtruction he owes to his 
ſcholars. To ſucceed in this, he ſtands in need of la- 

dour andſtudy. Even the loweſt claſſes require a certain 

degree of learning, which is not to be acquired but 

dy reading. Beſides, a profeſſor ordinarily does not 

ſtop there, and muſt qualify himſelf for paſſing in- 

to the ſuperior claſſes. 

A regent's firſt itudy muſt relate to the points he 
eaches, and the authors he explains. Thus, for in- 
tance, agrammarian is not allowed to be ignorant of 
Fhat the ancients have written upon grammar, and 


ill leſs of what the Meſſ. de Port Royal have left us 


pon that head. A profeſſor of rhetoric muſt have 


H h 2 imbibed 
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imbibed his art from the ſame ſources, and have 
thoroughly ſtudied the old Greek and Latin rheto- 
ricians, Not that either of them ſhould load their 
{ſcholars with a great number of precepts, but in or- 
der to make a choice they mutt all be known ; and 
an able maſter, that hath both judgment and capa- 
city, will find a great afliſtance from what he reads 
towards inſtructing youth. a 

I am of the fame opinion with refpect to authors. 
The moſt eaſy have their obſcuritics ; and a regent 
muſt have all the interpreters, or at leaſt the moiſt 
eſteemed upon thoſe he explains. There are indeed 
ahundance of triſles amongſt a great many ſolid re. 
marks; but he muſt make choice, and diſtribute 
inch only amongſt his ſcholars, as are ſuitable to 
their age and capacity. 3 

Beſides the ſtudy of the claſs, a regent muſt ac- 
quire ſuch a fund of erudition, as is eſſential to a 
man of letters. He ſhould be well acquainted with 
the Greek, and no ſtranger to hiſtory; nor mutt the 
extent of theſe branches of knowledge frighten him 
from purſuing them. It is incredible how far an 
hour or two, ſpent regularly every day in ſtudy, wil 
carry him by the end of the year; let him but have 
courage only to begin, and if poſſible to join him- 
jelf to ſome diligent and well diſpoſed perſon of the 
fraternity, and let them confer together upon the 
authors they have ſeparately read, and read no- 
thing without making extracts, noting what relate 
to different ſubjects, as eloquence, poetry, hiſtor 
and antiquity, I remember to have read over ii 
this manner, a great while ago, almoſt all the lives 
of Plutarch with a ſkilful friend, who had an excel 
lent taſte. We ſet apart an afternoon in every wee 
for this ſmall conference, which was made as we walk 
ed abroad, when the weather permitted. We mu 
tually communicated what we had found moſt beau 
tiful and remarkable, each propoſed his difficulties 
and we were often ſurprized that we had paſſed o 
ver paſſages too lightly, in the notion that we ha 

„ underſtood 
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underſtood them, when in reality we did not. I 


know no exerciſe more agreeable to perſons of learn- 


ing and underſtanding, than fuch walks and con- 
verſations. 

Livy had been read over entirely ſome time be- 
fore in ſuch conferences held once a week in the 
eollege de Beauvais, where ſome profeſſors of other 
colleges were ſometimes pleaſed to be preſent; and 
though the converſation was not long, for it began 
after ſchool time in the evening, yet at the end of 
a certain number of years the author was read. 
through, and the work finiſhed, M. Crevier, now 


regent of the ſecond claſs in the college de Beauvais, 
held the pen, and took down all the remarks which 


he one day deſigns to give the public, with a new 
edition of that author, which I hope will be to ge- 
neral ſatisfaction. | 

It is plain, that a certain number of books are 
requiſite for this ſort of ſtudy, and I cannot too 
earneſtly adviſe the profeſſors, to collect each of 
them a ſmall library, greater or leſs, according to 
their wants and income. The King's liberality in 
eſtabliſhing a gratuitous inſtruction in all our col- 
leges, has enabled us, and I may add, laid us un- 


der an obligation of putting ourſelves to. this ex- 


pence, which is as abſolutely neceflary to our pro- 
feſſion, as the inſtruments in any trade are to the: 


workmen, * Alcibiades meeting with a ſchool- 


maſtey who had none of Homer's works, could nor 
forbear giving him a box on the ear, and treating 
him as an ignorant fellow, and one who. could not: 
make any other than. ignorant ſcholars ; and might 
not we ſay the ſame thing of a profeſſor, who has: 
no books? | a 


It is difficult to have a taſte for letters, without 


having a taſte for books, which are the enjoyment 
of a man of ſenſe, eſpecially in his. old age, as Tully: 
degantly obſerves in a letter to his friend Atticus, 

H h 3 where 


Alian, lib, 111 cap. 38. 
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where he intreats him to reſerve his library for him, Ib 
which he deſigned to purchaſe with part of his re- Wl a 
venue. Y Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpondeas, Na 
gquamvis acrem amatorem inveneris : nam ego omne; Wn 
meas vindemiolas e reſervo, ut illud ſubſidium ſene- 
ctuti parem. In another letter he tells him, that W tl 
this acquiſition. will complete his wiſhes, and make Mm 
him the happieſt man in the world. Neti deſperare Nec 
Fore ut hibros tuas facere pofſim meos, Quod ſi aſſe- Nel 
guor, ſupero Craſſum divitiis ; atque omnium agro:, N 
lucos, prata contemno. as 
Whilſt I am writing this, I am informed that a MH 
profeſſor, affected with the ſame. deſires as Tully, Mw 
and with the ſame taſte, has not ſcrupled to charge Nel. 
- Himſelf with an annuity of four hundred livres a Mb 
year, in order to purchaſe the library of one of his Whc 
brethren = lately deceaſed in the univerſity, wha ph 
had made a good uſe of his books. I wiſh the ex- Wot 
ample of both may meet with followers. | co 
Me are nearly concerned to excite amongſt us, or Ife 
rather to preſerve that taſte of knowledge and. learn- Wof 
ing which has always reigned in the univerſity, and Ihe 
to excite in ourſelves a noble emulation, by the re- Wwe 
membrance of the great men who have done it {ofthe 
much honour, and whoſe names are ſo well known, 
and ſo much reſpected throughout. the chriſtian, Imi 
world, Budæus, Turnsbus, Ramus, Lambinus, Ibo 
Maretus, Buchanan, Paſſeratius, Caſaubon, all pro- Win 
{effors in the univerſity, or the college royal. Yoo! 
It is this taſte of learning and books, which has the 
acquired France ſo many famous printers, that have I diſ 
carried the art of printing to the higheſt degree of ter 
perfection. I cannot help inſerting here what we re 
read in M. Baillet concerning the famous Stephens's,, 


| who have rendered their name immortal, not only 
by: 


y Lib. i. Ep. 0s * 

2 M. Hevzct, author of the two Latin books for the uſe of 
young; beginners, which I have mer tioned above, and who was 
farther preparing to publiſh. ſome other pieces, that might be ver) 
atztyl to youth. 
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„ by the neatneſs and beauty of their Hebrew, Greek, 
:- and Roman characters, but their ſingular exactneſs, 
and their ability and great diſintereſtedneſs, which 
made them prefer the public intereſt to their own. 
The œconomy of Robert Stephens's houſe, a ſays 
this author, -was excellent, He received no work- 
men into his printing-houſe, but ſuch as were ſkill- 
ed in Greek and Latin, and capable of being maſters 
elſewhere. He had beſides this men and maids, 
who were not*allowed to talk. any thing but Latin, 
as well as all the workmen in the printing-houſe. 
His wife and daughter underſtood it perfectly, and 
were obliged, with all the domeſtics, to talk nothing 
elſe. So that the ſtore-houſes, the chambers, the 
ſhop, the kitchen; in a word, from the top of the 
is houſe to the bottom, all ſpoke Latin at Robert Ste- 
10 Mphens's. This generous printer had uſually ten men 
x- Wot learning in his houſe, all of them foreigners, wha 
corrected his impreſſions under him; and not ſatis- 
or fed with the application he gave to the correction 
n- Jof the ſeveral proofs which came from his preſſes, 
1d he publickly expoſed the printed ſheets before they 
e- vere taken off, and promiſed a reward to ſuch as 
ſo ſhould find out any faults in them. 
n, The ſhop of that famous printer was almoſt ad- 
an mirable, for the zeal, taſte, and eager purtuit after 
is, books and ſciences ; for application and exactneſs. 
o- ſin the diſcharge of his duty; for diſintereſtedneſs, 
| rb of ſoul and ſentiments, and the love of 
las the public. It certainly would not be wrong or 


ve diſhonourable in us, to copy after ſo excellent a pat- 


of Jtern; and this has been my view in this ſmall di- 
we greſſion, which I hope the reader will excule.. 


Ny 8 Jugem, des Say. tom. 1. 
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ARTICLE Tu: FIFTH. 


The Application of ſome particular Rules t the Co. 
vernment of the Claſſes. 


HERE is nothing mentioned in this work, but 
what is commonly practiſed in the clafits; ex- 
cepting two articles, the one relating to the ſtudy of 
the French tongue, and the other to hiſtory, upon 
which I could with that more time and care were 
ſpent than is uſual. Under the ſtudy of hiſtory I 
comprehend geography, chronology, fable and an- 
tiquities. There is often occaſion. to ſpeak of them 
in the claſſes, but they are not uſually taught there 
in a conſtant and regular manner by principles and 
method. 

Theſe ſtudies are allowed to be an important part 
of the education of youth, and to be either abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to them, or at leaſt extremely uſe- 
ful. But it is queſtioned, whether they can enter 
into the ſcheme of the claſſes, where the whole time 
ſeems taken up with the multiplicity of the other 
matters taught in them; and certainly the caſe is 
not without difficulty, though I do not think it ab- 
folutely impracticable. 

Firſt, as to the French tongue, half an hour twice 
or thrice a week ſpent upon this ſtudy might ſuffice, 

becauſe continued through the whole courſe of all 
the claſſes, Till ſuch time as a book is drawn up 
for the uſe of the boys, containing the moſt neceſ- 
ſary rules of grammar, and the principal obſerva- 
tions of M. de Vaugelas, F. Bouhours, &c. upon 
the French tongue, the maſters. may content them- 


felves with explaining one or other of them to their 


ſcholars by word of mouth, and making the appli- 
cation of them to ſome beautiful paſſage in a French 
book. Fiftecn or twenty rules and obſcrvations 
would. ſuffice for one vear., 

Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory might be diſtributed in the following man- 
ner. That of the Old and New Teſtament ſhould 
be for the three loweſt claſſes, the ſixth, fifth, and 

„ bcourth; fable and antiquities for the third; the 
0% Greek hiſtory for the ſecond ; the Roman down to 
the emperors for rhetoric ; and laitly, the hiſtory 
of the emperors, fur philoſophy. 
I do not mean, that all theſe portions of hiſtory 
ſhould be explained to the boys in their claſs, for 
that would take up too much time, and be abſolute - 
ly impoſſible; but I would have a certain taſk given 
them to be read by themſelves in private every day, 
which they ſhould be obliged to give an account of 
from time to time in their claſs. To this end it 
would be requiſite to have books drawn up expreſly 
e for the uſe of the boys. 
ad We have two excellent ones for ſacred hiſtory, to 
wit, the hiſtorical catechiſm of M. IV Abbe Fleury, 
ITY which may ſerve in the fixth ; and the abridgment 
„Jof the Old Teſtament, lately printed for John De- 
e. ſaint, which the journals of Paris and Trevoux 
er bave very much recommended, may ſerve for the 
"fifth and fourth. The firſt is a ſhort abridgment 
nde expreſly for children, and adapted to the 
: meaneſt capacity; the other is much larger, and in- 
cludes the moſt beautiful and remarkable parts of the 
Old Teſtament, either in point of facts, ſentiments, 
or maxims. | | 
03 I hope we ſhall ſoon have a ſmall treatiſe upon the 
fabulous hiſtory proper to be put into the hands of 
che boys. In the mean time, they may-make uſe of 
that of Galtrucius or F. Jouvenci, I have already 
g mentioned a ſmall abridgment of the Roman anti- 
FE quities printed in 1706, which may ſerve till a lar- 
ger is compoſed, | | 
5 What we moſt want, arc hiſtories of the Greeks 
and Romans expreſty written for the uſe of youth. 
have engaged to write the former, and ſhall dili- 
gently employ myſelf about it. Others may turn 
their views and pains upon the Roman hiſtory ; in 
TY the mcan while we may make uſe of the univerſal 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory of M. de Meaux; which indeed is a very 
thort abridgment as to facts, but makes a conſidera- 
ble amends by the excellent reflections it contains. 
We have another abridgment of the Roman hiſto: 
ry tranflated from the Englith of Lawrence Echard, 
which is a very good one and long enough. The 
hiſtory of the revolutions of the Roman republic, 
by M. I Abbe de Vertot, and that of the Triumvi- 
rate, may ſuffice to give the boys a juſt idea of the; 
latter times of the republic. 

It would be a very uſeful work, and, in my opi-· 
nion, a very eaſy one, to abridge what M. de Tille- 
mont has left us upon the hittory of the Roman 
emperors, We find in this hiftory illuſtrious exam- 
ples of the greateſt virtnes, and perfect models in 
the art of government, The reading of this work 
would fuit mighty well with the ſtudents in philcſo- 
phy, and equally prepare them for the ſtudy o 
theology and the law, By this means the boys 
would have a tolerable knowledge of ancient hiſto- 
ry, and be much better qualified to enter afterwards 
upon the ſtudy of the modern. | 

Upon the bare expoſition which I have made, all 
the world will doubtleſs agree, that it were to be 
wiſhed ſuch a plan could be executed; as it is evi- 
dent, that the boys, inſtructed in this manner, 
would carry away from college abundance of uſeful; ; 
and agreeable knowledge, waich might be of great 
fervice to them all the reſt of their lives, Let us 
examine therefore, whether this plan is practicable 
or not. Now, in the manner I propoſe it, it is, in 
my opinion, very eaſily reduced to practice. For ! 
require only of the profeffors to ſet their ſcholars 
every day a certain taſk, and appoint them a cer- 
tain number of pages to read in the books of hiſto- 
ry, which I ſuppoſe they have in their hands, and 
to make them give an account from time to time of 
what they read, which may amount to about half an 
hour every day. I know well that ſeveral of them 
may happen to miſapply this time, and the ſame will 
fall out in all their other ſtudies. But as this EY 
; . | | : ar 
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far the moſt agreeable, there is cauſe to hope, 
that the greateſt number will apply to it with plea- 
ſure, eſpecially if care be taken to ſet a mark of ho- 
nour upon it, to give it admiſſion into the public 
xerciſes, to propoſe prizes and rewards for ſuch as 
hall diſtinguiſh themſelves in it, and to employ all 
1e means which the induſtry of an able and dili- 
rent maſter will not fail to ſuggeſt to him. 
Chronology is naturally joined to hiſtory, and no- 
hing is more eaſy, or takes up leſs time, than to 
ive the boys a general idea of it, ſufficient to let 
hem know very nearly at what time the events 
afſed, which they read of; and that is all that can 
e expected from them. We mult likewiſe never 
ul to make them acquainted in ſome meaſure with 
ie author explained to them, the principal circum- 
tances of his life, and the time when he lived. One 
ay as I was explaining the paſſage where Quintilian 
nentions the Greek hiftorians, a young man aſked 
ne, why he made no mention of Plutarch. He had 
ad ſeveral of his lives, but had not been taught 
what time, and under what emperors he lived. 
As to geography, it may be taught the boys with- 
ut taking up much time or trouble. The plaineſt 


be ad eaſieſt way of fixing it in the memory, and at 
Lie ſame time hiſtorical events, is whenever a city, 
er, ier, or iſland is mentioned in an author, to be ex- 
ful Na in pointing them out upon a map. By follow- 
eat ng a general through all his expeditions, ſuch as an 
le annibal, a Scipio, a Pompey, a Cæſar, or an Alex- 


Ander, the boys will have occation to paſs over all 
ie memorable places of the world, and by that 
tans imprint for ever in their minds the ſeries of 
acts and ſituation of towns. When they are a little 
cuſtomed to this method, it will be very eaſy to 
ach them the degrees of longitude and latitude, and 
de whole doctrine of the ſphere. Thus, it may be 
try proper, in order to teach them modern geo- 


ori rtain pages of the Gazette, and oblige them to trace 
- | out 
by 


aphy, to engage them ſometimes at home to read 
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out upon the map the different places mentioned in 
it. All this is but a kind of diverſion, and yet will 
teach them geography in a more laſting manner than 
all the regular leſſons that are given them in form. 
What I am here ſaying ſuppoſes, that the children 
have maps in their chambers ; and indeed they ſhould ( 
never be without them; and I queſtion whether it 
would not be profitable to have them likewiſe in eve- 
ry claſs. It would be ſufficient to have a large map of * 
the world, with maps of the Roman empire, Greece, 
and Aſia Minor, and ſome few others of the like ſort, 1 
The expence would not be very great, and might fall., 
upon the ſcholars, as theſe maps muſt be renewec 
from time to time, I know that this cuſtom has a 
been put in practice in ſome colleges with ſucceſs hy 
Perhaps alſo one might add to them two tables off © 
chronology, one of which ſhould come down to the 
birth of Chriſt, and the other to our own times, 
In propoſing theſe different ſtudies, I do not mea 
that the Latin or Greek tongues ſhould either of the: to | 
he neglected. We may caſily, if I am not miſtaken,” 
reconcile them together. What ſhould principally 
prevail in the claſſes, is the buſineſs of explication 
that of a Greek author eſpecially I would never have 
omitted, but that half an hour thould be ſpent upoc: 57 
it every day. This is a ſmall matter, and yet whe 4 
that time is regularly employed, it goes a great wa 
by the end of the year. The repetition of leflons re 
quires the leaſt time, as it is the leaſt ſerviceable to th 
ſcholars; a quarter of an hour, in my opinion, is e aſtr 
nough for it, eſpecially in ſuch claſſes as are not ver 
numerous, and the rather as it returns twice a day alſay 
and on Saturdays, when the leſſons of the whole 
week are repeated, a longer time is ſpent upon it. lag 
The care of a maſter, who is concerned for thi 
welfare of his ſcholars, and wiſely frugal of time 
will induce him to manage every monient with ſe 
much ceconomy, that he will find cnough for all th V ol 


Rudics I have mentioned. | | „Lib. 
ö Lib. 
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2 CHAP, 

* : Of the Duty of PaRENTS. 

; UINTILIAN will have the parents duty com- 
118 

N mence from the very moment their children 


ic are born, by the care he requires them to take of 
Iprocuring them nurſes, and having ſervants about 
di chem of known wiſdom and probity; and be after- 
vards inſiſts upon a continual diligence in removing 
from them whatever may be capable of affecting 


Ali meir innocence the leaſt in the world, and will al- 
low nothing to be ſaid or done in their preſence, 
15 which may inſpire them with dangerous principles, 
> Mor ſer them a bad example. 


What concerns parents in the caſe I am here 
treating of, is firſt the choice of a maſter and a col- 
lege, ſuppoſing that they reſolve to ſend their .chil- 
dren thither, 2 Quintilian fully points out to us this 
double obligation in a few words, He requires, that 
the maſter ſhould be a man of conſummate virtue. 
W 4ceptorem eligere ſanctiſſimum quemgue, cujus ret 
fracipua prudentibus cura eft ; and that an exact and 
Fegular diſcipline ſhould be kept up in'the college ; : 
t diſciplinam, quæ maxime ſevera fuerit. 

The younger Pliny, in one of his letters, wherein 
ie recommends to a lady of his acquaintance a pro- 
For of rhetoric for her ſon, lays down admirable 
aſtructions upon this ſubject, which properly con- 
ern the choice of a college and a regent, as the 
Age of Quintilian which I have quoted above, 
Fut may likewiſe relate to that of a preceptor. The 
aſſage is too beautiful not to be repeated here at 
full length. 

b The only means to enable your ſon to tread 
JWworthily in the footſteps of his anceſtors, is to ſet 
Vol. IV. Ii © over 
Lib. i. cap. 2. | 


* Lib. iii. ep. 3- Quibus omnibus (avis et majoribus) ita demum 


ulis adoleſeit, 6 imbutus honeſtis artibus fuerit: quas plurimum 
refert 
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over him a good guide, who knows how to point 
** out to him the paths of knowledge and honour; 
* but the choice of this guide is a matter of great 
importance. Hitherto he has been brought up 
* by his preceptors under your inſpection and in a 
“private houſe, where the dangers, if any, are ve- 
ry ſmall; but now he is to be ſent abroad to at- 
tend upon public lectures, you muſt make choice 
of a profeſſor of eloquence, in whoſe {chool you 
* are aſſured there is obſerved an exact diſcipline, 


* and above all a great modeſty and purity of man- 


„ners; for amongſt the other advantages this youth 
& has received from nature and fortune, he is ex- 
ce tremely beautiful, and this lays you under farther 
obligations, in fo weak and dangerous an age, to 
“ ſet over. him a maſter, who may ſerve not only 


sas a preceptor to him, but likewiſe as a guide and 


< a guardian, 

I know no body more proper to diſcharge 
& this office than Julius Genitor. I love him, and 
* the friendihip I have for him does not influence 
% my judgment, to which it owes its exiſtence. He 
« is grave and unblameable, perhaps ſomewhat too 
“ auſtere and rough in his behaviour, according to 

| | 1 


refert à quo potiſſimum accipiat. Adhuc illum pneritiae ratio intra 
contubernium tuum tenuit ; praeceptores domi habuit, ubi eſt vel 
erroribus modica, vel ctiam nulla materia. Jam ſtudia ejus extra 
limen proferenda ſunt : jam circumſpiciendus Rhetor latinus, cujus 
ſcholae ſeveritas, pudor in primis, caſtitas conſtet. Adeſt enim ad- 
oleſeenti noſtro, cum cacteris naturae fortunaeque dotibus, eximia 
corporis pulchritudo; cui in hoc lubrico aetatis non praeceptor mo- 
do, ſed cuſtos etiam rectorque quaerendus eſt. 
* Vidcor ego demonſtrare tibi poſſe Julium Genitorem. Amatur 
à me: judicio tamen mco non obſtat caritas, quae ex judicio nata 
eſt. Vir eſt emendatus et gravis: paulo etiam horridior et durior, 
ut in hac licentia temporum. Quantum eloquentia valeat, pluribos 
credere putes: nam dicendi facultas aperta et expoſita ſtatim cerni— 
tur. Vita hominum altos receſſus magnaſque latebras habet: cujus 
pro Genitore me iponſorem accipe. Nihil ex hoc viro filius tuus a! 
diet, niſi profuturum: nihil diſcet, quod neſciſſe reins fucrit 
Nec minus ſaepe ab illo quam a te meque admenebitur quibus ima 
ginibus oneretur, quae nomina et quanta ſuſtineat. Proinde, faven 
tibus diis, trade eum praeceptori, a quo mores primum, mo elo 
quentiam diſcat, quae male fine moribus diſcitur, Vale. 
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* the licentiouſneſs of theſe latter times, As the 
“talent of ſpeaking is an external advantage, which 
lies open and obvious to all the world, you may 
in point of cloquence rely upon the teitimony of 
„% the public in his favour. It is not ſo with the 
life and manners of a man, they have their ſe- 

cret places, into which it is ſcarce poflible to pe- 
% nctrate; and in this point I will be bound for 
« Genitor, Your ſon will hear nothing from him, 

but what may be to his advantage; nor learn a- 
ny thing of him, which it might be better for 
„him not to know, He will be no lefs careful 
than you or me to {ct continually before his eyes 
the examples and virtues of his anceſtors, and 
* make him fully ſenſible how heavy a burden their 
great names lay upon him. Make no ſcruple, 
therefore, to put him into the hands of a maſter, 
who will firſt train him up to good morals, and 
then to eloquence, which is ncver well taught 
* without morality, Farewel.“ 

It is not enough to make choice of a good cal- 
lege. To reap all the benefit from it that may be 
expected, the parents muſt often viſit the principal, 
the regents and preceptors, to inform themſelves of 
the behaviour of their children, and the provrets 
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they make in their ſtudtcs. They muſt acquaint 


them with their diſpofitions and inclinations, which 
they cannot but know better than any other. They 
muſt conſult with them upon proper meaſures for 
correcting their faults, ſupport them with their 
whole authority, and join with them altogether in 
caſe of reward, commendation, reprimand or pu- 
niſhment, It is not to be expreſſed, how uſeful 
this good unilerſtanding of parents with the maſters: 
may be to the children. 

d Horace, in the beautiful fatyr, wherein he ex- 
preites his grateful acknowledgments for the extra- 
ordinary pains his father took in his education, does 
not fail to obſerve, that he was careful to viſit his. 
maſters often; and he attributes to this in a great: 

| 11 2 | meaſ ure 
à Lib. i. Sat. 6. ö 
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meaſure the happineſs. he had of having been not « 
only exempt from the irregularities common to u 
youth, bur of having efcaped even the ſlighteſt ſuf- e. 
picion of them, | | 
 HAtqui ſi vitiis mediocribus ac mea paucis K 
Mends/a eſt natura, alioqui rectaa | 5 
Cauiſa fuit pater his. , , , 10 
1p/e mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes | 8 
Circum doctores aderat. Quid multa ? pudicum if 
Qui primus virtutis honos, ſervavit ab omni th 
Non ſolum facto, verum approbrio quoque turpi. 3. 


It is a fault, e ſays Plutarch, which very muck of 
deſerves to be condemned in parents, to think them- an 
ſelves entirely diſcharged from the care of watching Þ: 
over their children, as ſoon as they are put into the V 
hands of maſters, and not to think any longer of ea 
being certified with their own eyes and ears, in re- 


gard to the progreſs they make in ſtudy and virtue. ef 
Befides that, it ill becomes a father, in a matter of en 
this importante, and wherein he is ſo nearly con- PA 
cerned, blindly to rely upon the integrity of ſtran- fel 
gers, who amongſt the ancicats were generally {laves hi 
or freedmen; it is certain, adds the ſame author, 1 
that a father's care to inform himſelf from time to 

1118 


time, and take an account of his ſon's application 


and behaviour, may ſerve at the ſame time to make © 
both the ſcholars and the maſters more exact and. 
diligent in the diſcharge of their ſeveral duties. He 
applies to this ſubject the proverb which ſays, f The ne 
maſter's eye makes the horſe fat. Arc 
How juſt ſoever this duty is, and eaſy to be diſ- the 
charged, it is ſeldom that parents diſcharge it. They | ** 
{carce ever concern en about the behaviour I ©© 
of their children, when they are grown up and du 
cave left the college; and the moſt of them ſhe the 
ſuch an indifference and negligence in this point, as anc 
is ſcarce to be imagined. A great many excuſe it boy 
| with $12 « 
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with a pretence of their buſineſs and employment, 
as if the education of their children was not the 
moſt important of all, or the character of father was 
ever to be effaced by that of magiſtrate or miniſter, 
Plato obſerves, that it is a very uſual fault with 
perſons concerned in the government of a ſtate, to 
neglect the care of their own family; and in a dia- 
logue, intitled Laches, he introduces two of the 
moſt conliderable men in Athens, complaining, that 
if they had acquired little merit and glory, it was 
their father's fault, who, however diſtinguiſhed by 
great actions both in peace and war, and entirely 
devoted to the affairs of others, had taken no care 
u of their education, but had left them to themſelves 
and their own management, at an age when they 
had moſt occaſion to be looked over and reſtrained. . 
e Would to. God that many children had not {till: 
{MW cauſe to utter the like complaints. 
5 Cato the cenſor, though taken up with the great- 
. WE eſt affairs of ſtate, engaged in the moſt important: 
{| cmployments, and the life of the debates in the ſe- 
nate, did not fall into this-miſtake, but became him- 
ſelf a preceptor to his ſon; Paulus Amilins, amidſt 
his great occupations, found time to aſſiſt at the 
conferences made by his children, and to encourage 
their ſtudies by his preſence. He was well paid for 
his pains, and the reputation g they acquired, was 
212 juſt and grateful reward. 
41 Theſe great men were very far from a fault which: 
le is now too. common, eſpecially among great men. 
and ſoldiers, who take pains to repeat to their chil- 
dren, . that they don't defign to: make doctors of 
- | them, and have ſent them only to college to paſs a- 
y | yay a few. years, till they are old enough to be ſent 
to the academy, or enter into the ſervice. Such a. 
d diſcourſe is capable of rendering the whole fruit of 
vi their ſtudies abortive, as it directly tends to ſtifle. 
as and extinguiſh all emulation in the mind of the 
it boys; whereas parents ſhould 'employ all their care: 
chli exciting, ſupporting and augmenting it; becauſe, 
EY 4 If 
The · younger Scipio Africanus was one of his children. 
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if their children have a ſenſe of it in their claſſes, 
they will afterwards carry it into the employments 
confided to them, and take the like pains to ſuc; 
ceed and diſtinguith themſelves in them. 

But to return to the choice of a preceptor. Plu- 
tarch, in a treatiſe we have of his concerning the 


manner of educating children, requires in the ma- 


ſters an unblameable life, a good underſtanding, 
great learning, and a capacity for governing, acqui- 
red by long experience. But he ſadly complains of the 
negligence, or rather the ſtupidity of parents, who, 
in a choice which generally determines the fate and 
merit of their children for their whole life, take up 
with the firſt comer, have regard only to the re- 


commendation of perſons little to be relied upon, 


and guided by a ſordid avarice, regard only the ex- 
pence. in the choice of a preceptor, and think him 
the beſt that coſts them leaſt. He tells us a very nc» 
table ſaying of Aviſtippus upon this occaſion, A 
father, ſurpriſed that he ſhould aſk a thouſand 
drachmas of him for the inſtruction of his fon, cried. 
out, Why, I could buy a ſlave for that price. You 
will have two inſtead: of. one, replied the philoſo- 
pher, thereby inſinuating to this covetous: father, 
that he would make no more than a ſlave of his ſon. 
h The fatyrical poet makes the ſame complaints, 
and cannot bear, that fathers and mothers, whilit. 
they are at a thouſand fooliſh expences upon their 
buildings, furniture, equipage, and table, ſhould be 
io very ſparing in the education of their children. 


Hos inter. ſumptus. ſaſtertia Quintiliano, 
Ut multum, duo, ſufficient, Res. nulla minoris 
Conflabit. patri quam-filius, 
i Crates the philoſopher ſaid; that he could-witl, 
he was upon the top, of: the moſt eminent place in; 
the city, chat he might cry aloud. to the citizens, 
„O ſenſeleſs generation-! how fooluh- are ye to. 
think only of; heaping up riches, and abſolutely. 
cc to 
* Toy. ib, iii. Sat . i Plut. de liber. cduc. I. xiv. c. 5. 
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« to neglect the education of your children, for 
„% whom you pretend to amals it,” | 

k Parents pay ſometimes very dear for their ne- 
gligence and avarice, when afterwards they have the 
grief to ſee their children abandoned to every kind 
of vice and diſorder, diſhonour them a thouſand 
ways, and frequently ſquander away more money 
in one year, in gratifying their paſſions, than pa- 
rents would have ſpent in ten, 1n giving them a vir- 
tuous and ſolid education. 

No expence therefore muſt be ſpared to have 2 
good preceptor ; and they muſt remember, that the 
nobleſt and moſt ſerviceable uſe they can make of 
8 money, is to purchaſe with it men of merit in 

kind, and eſpecially, in what, relates to the in- 


- uction of their children, 1 When Seneca would 


have given back into the hands of Nero the great 
wealth which made him envied, the emperor an- 
ſwered him, that, as great as his wealth might ſeem, 


there were perſons far below Seneca in merit, who. 


poſſeſſed a great deal more. I am aſhamed, ſaid he 
to him, to fee freedmen richer than you are, and 
that, as you have the highelt place in my eſteem, 
you. ſhould not be the greateſt in my empire, Pu- 
det referre libertinos,. qui ditiores ſpectantur. Unde 
etiam rubori mihi eft, quod precipuus caritate nondum 
omnes fortuna antecellis, I do not examine whether 
Nero thought-as he ſpoke ; but this is certain, that 
underſtanding and reaſonable parents ſhould think 
thus, and be concerned to ſee a ſteward, a ſecreta- 
ry, and ſometimes. a porter, get a greater fortune. 
in their ſcrvice, than the preceptor to the ſon of the. 
family. 

It muſt be owned, there are parents, though the. 
number of them is very ſmall, who do not want ge- 
neroſity in. this point, and, not content with. pay- 
ing very good falarics to their childrens tutors,. 
think themſelves farther. obliged, to ſettle upon, 
them a reaſonable revenue for life, ſufficient to. 


enable 


K. Plut. ibid. | 1 Tacit. annal. 
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enable them to enjoy the fruit of their labours at 
eaſe and liberty, How ſmall a diminution indeed 
would an annuity of thirty, fifty, or a hundred pi- 
ſtoles, more or leſs, according to their different cir- 
cumſtances, make in the eſtates, which ſo many 
wealthy perſons enjoy? Does it come up to the ſer- 
vices whereof it is the reward? I always read with 
ſingular pleaſure the admirable diſcourſe of the 
young Tobias to his father, concerning the guide 
who had conducted him in his journey, and the 
particular account he gives of the ſervices he recci- 
ved from him, the greatneſs and number of which 
he lays down with the fame exactneſs, as if he had 
been to receive the reward, and not to give it. 9 
father, m ſaid he to him, what wages ſhall we give 
him, that bears any proportion to the benefits he has 
done unto us? He has brought me again unto thee in 
perfect ſafety ; he went himſelf to recerve the money of 
Gabael; he has made whole my wife, has driven away 
the devil from her which tormented her ; he has filled 
her father and mother with joy ; he has delivered me 
from the fiſh that was ready to devour me, he has like- 
wiſe healed thee, and by his means it is that we enj:y 
all kinds of bleſſings. What then may we give unto 
him for all he hath done unto us? I beg of you, © fa- 
ther, to intreat him that he will be pleaſed to accept of 
half of all that we have brought. 

What noble ſentiments are here? The young To- 
bias does not think he does any great matter for his 
guide by ſo advantageous an offer, but judges that 
he ſhall receive himſelf a favour wherewith he 
ſhould be very much honoured, if the guide would 
think fit to accept of his propoſal. F he. will be 
pleaſed to accept of half of all thoſe things that we 


have brought. Here we have a juſt model for pa- 


rents; as the deſcription he gives of the ſervices 
which his guide had done for him is likewiſe a pat- 
ſerve as guardian an- 


AJ 


tern for tutors, who ſhould 
gels to their pupils. 
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All parents are not in a condition to make the 
fortune of their childrens tutors; but they are all 
able, and obliged to honour them, to expreſs con- 
ſtantly a great value for them, and to procure them, 
by their conduct, the eſteem and reſpect of the 
children and the whole family, He ſhould be look- 
ed upon and reſpected as the father himſe!t; for 
this is the idea which the ancients required ſhould 
be had of a preceptor, 


n Dii majorum umbris tenuem et fine pondere ter- 
oo PO. 
Qi praceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 
Ede loco. 


Though all parents, even ſuch as can make but 
ſmall allowances, ſhould be very careful in the choice 
of a preceptor, they muſt not however be too ſcru- 
pulous upon this point, nor expect to find all the 
qualifications that can be defired in a good maſter, 
There is nothing more extraordinary, than a man 
who has all theſe virtues united in him. The great- 
eſt lords and princes find a great difficulty in meet- 
ing with perſons ſo qualified. People are often ob- 
liged to truſt the education of their children with 
young preceptors, who are without experience, and 
have not had time to acquire a great deal of learn- 
ing. But provided they bring with them good dif 
poſitions, and do not want underſtanding and judg- 
ment, are fond of taking pains, and above all are 
moral and religious men, the parents ought to be 
ſatisfied. They muſt only endeavour to make them 
apply to ſome wife and experienced perſon in this 
way to conſult upon occaſions, and govern themſelves 
by his advice. But what, in my opinion, ſeems ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and parents ſhould never omit, is 
to begin with putting ſome proper books into. the 


hands of the maſter they ſet over their children, 


to inſtruct them in a right method of educating 
them, ſuch as thoſe of M. de Fenelon, Mr. 
Locke, and ſome others of a like nature. I —"_— 
I 


» ſuven. lib. iii. Sat. 7. 
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with that mine might be uſeful to them. I compo-Y,. 
ſed them at leaſt with that view. th, 

Parents ſhould never omit a powerful means they Nye 
have in their hands, of drawing down the bleſſing In 
of God upon their children, and that is by contri-Yþg 
buting more or leſs, in proportion to their circum- 
ſtancs, to the ſubſiſtence of ſome poor ſcholar, and 
to help him forward in his learning. I formerly 
received a like aſſiſtance from the liberality of the 
late miniſter M. le Peletier. I had the happineſs of 
being in the ſame claſſes with his o children in the 
college du Pleſſis, and to reap the advantage of the 
excellent education he gave them. I often diſputed 
with them for the firſt places and prizes. M. le Pe- 
letier rewarded me in the ſame manner as he did 
them. I may ſay, that during the whole couric of 
my ſtudies he was a kind of father to me,. and has 
ſince expreſſed towards me a truly paternal affection, 
There is no day paſſes in my life without the re— 
membrance of his good deeds, and my gratitude be— 
comes the ſtronger, as I am every day more ſenſible 
of the value of a good education. | Go 


. 


Of the Duty of PRECEP TORS. 


J Have little to add upon this ſubject, after whatrar 
I have ſaid upon it in the different parts of this 
treatiſe, 1 | cer 
P Preceptors are in the place of parents, andpen 
muſt therefore adopt their ſentiments, and be kind 
and tender to the children, but with a kindneſs 
which muſt not degenerate into indulgence, and an 
| affection directed by reaſon. Nothing muſt ſeemffy . 
| | belowhut 


»The late biſhop of Angers, and M. Peletier the late premier 
preſident. 
? Sumat ante omnia parentis erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac ſuc 
cedere ſe in eorum locum, à quibus ſibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet. 
Quint. lib. ii. cap. 2. | | 
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below them, which parents would do for their chil- 
0-Ydren. I thereby mean certain little cares relating to; 

their perſons and health, eſpecially whilit they are 
-) Wycry young or fick, This care and attention are 
'Sjv2ry pleaſing to parents, and contribute very much; 
"to the making them caſy. 

For the ſame reaſon that hw ſupply the place of 
the parents, thy muſt not look upon themiclves as 
abſolute maſters of the children, nor pretend to go- 
vern them after their own wills and fancy, without 
my dependence upon the parents, or without con- 


bidding the children, under ſevere puniſhments, to 
tell them any thing of what paſſes 1 in private, Ma- 
ters who act only by reaſon and rule, have no need, 
to impoſe this filence and ſecrecy upon their ſcho- 
ars, which has ſomething odious and tyrannical in, 
It, and which the parents have juſt cauſe to complain 
of. By communicating their authority to the ma— 
ſters, they did not deſign to diveſt themſelves of it. 
Nothing is more jult or reaſonable, than to conſult, 
ith them upon the manner of managing their chil- 
ren, to act wholly in concert with them, to take 
heir advice, enter inte their views, and, in a word, 
to have an entire confidence and openneſs on both 
ides, which leaves a liberty of mutually declaring 
hat they judge will be moit advantageous for the 
hildren. I ſuppoſe that the parents are ſuch as 

they ſhould be, and that they require nothing con- 
nat trary to a chriſtian education. If it be otherwiſe, 
hisſthe preceptors, by bearing with paticnce and conde— 

cenſion all that may be endured, may proceed with- 
nd gentle and moderate remonſtrances. When theſe, 
ndſprove uſeleſs, it is their duty to retire and quit an 
cls mployment, wherein they are not allowed to follow 
anhe light of their conſcience, or diſcharge their du- 
ems; but they ſhould quit it in a civil manner, with- 
ow hae expreſſiag any ill humour, or breaking with the 


— Warcats, | 
nicer What 


ſulting them in any thing; and even ſometimes for- 
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What I have ſaid of the good underſtanding be-, 
tween tutors and parents, muſt likewiſe be under. I 
ſtood with reference to the principal of a college, Hr 
When the children are there, it is with him they 
are chiefly intruſted, It is he who is charged with 
the diſcipline of the college both in public and pri- u 
vate, and it is he who anſwers for all that paſſes Mn 
there. Now without the ſubordination I am ſpeak- ME 
ing of, he is not in a condition to diſcharge the ef- Wt} 
ſential duties of his place and character. „ 

Amongſt the virtues of a good maſter, vigilance | 
and aſſiduity are ſome of the chief. He cannot car- 
ry them too far, provided it be without conſtraint 
and affectation. He is a guardian angel to the chil- 
dren ; there'is no moment in which he is not char- 
ged with their conduct. If his abſence or want of 
care, for they are much alike, gives the enemy, who 
is continually watching round them, an opportunity Mw! 
of carrying off the precious treaſure of their inno- Mw! 
cence, what will he anſwer to Jeſus Chriſt, when he Wen 
demands an account of their ſouls, and reproaches Ml 
him with having been leſs vigilant in taking care of co. 
them, than the devil in deſtroying them? The mis- Job 
fortune is, that the generality of maſters are not oft- Ni 
en attentive to their obligation upon this point, till 
they learn it from fatal experience, which they might 
have prevented by an holy and religious diligence, 
which conſtitutes the proper character of every man 
who preſides over the conduct of others: 4 He that 
ruleth, (let him do it) with diligence. 

The maſter's care muſt extend to the ſervants who 
wait upon the children, and it is not the leaſt of his 
obligations, though it is generally not known or not 
minded. As Quintilian obſerves, we have as much 
cauſe ro apprehend danger from vicious ſervants, as 
from bad companions who have uſually better educa- 
tion, and more honour, nec tutior inter ſervos malos, 
guam ingenuos parum modeſtos, converſatio eft, He 
muſt be careful therefore, never to leave a child now 

| Wit 


4m $5.8; Lib. i. cap. 2. 
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> © with the ſervants, unleſs he is fully aſſured of their 
- probity and piety ; for ſuch there are, of whom pa- 
> rents and maſters cannot take too much care, 
y As children, eſpecially when they are young, are 
u fickle and inconſtant in their diſpoſitions, it is proper 
- W that they never ſhould be out of their maſter's ſight, 
s not even whilſt they are at their ſtudies in private. 
His preſence alone will very much contribute to make 
-I them attentive, by fixing their imagination, and fave 
them abundance of diſtraction and negligence, from 
e whence ariſe the faults they make in their compoſiti- 
ons, that afterwards occaſion the chiding and correc- 
tion, which might have been avoided by the aſſiduous, 
rather than the troubleſome and prefling diligence of 
the maſter. This Quintilian inſinuates by the follow- 
ing words, affiduus ſit potins quam immodicus. 


where the maſters are abſolutely at liberty during the 
whole time of the claſſes, which would render them 
entirely inexcuſable, if they failed in this point? 
whereas the ſame afliduity i is very ſevere, and a great 
confinement in private houſes, where the preceptor is 
obliged to attend his ſcholars all the day long. It is 
wiſe in the parents, and I may ſay, for their intereſt 
too, to endeavour as much as poſſible to ſoften this 
reſtraint, by allowing the maſter every week an after- 
noon entirely to himſelf, and taking upon themſelves 
the care of the children during that time. There is 
no conſtitution that can hold out under ſo continual 
a confinement. A preceptor ſhould have a time to 
ho unbend, to viſit his friends, to keep up his acquain- 
his Mtance, to adviſe with them about his ſtudies, and the 
got Miifficultics he meets with in the education of his 
ich charge ; in a word, not to be always confined to 
as Mais ſcholar. It is not eaſy to expreſs how much 
ca- bis condeſcenſion of the parents encourages the ma- 
los, Iſters, and renders their zeal more lively and vigilant. 
Hel I have already taken notice, that a maſter muſt 


one ever act by paſſion, humour or fancy. It is one 


vith (of the greateſt faults i in education, as it never eſcapes 


Vol. IV. K K 3 the 


Aſſiquity muſt not ſcem difficult in the college, 
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the diſcerning eye of the ſcholars, renders all the 
good qualifications of the maſter almoſt uſeleſs, and 
deprives his inſtructions and admonitions of almoſt 
all their authority; and what is yet very grievous, 
thoſe who act moſt by humour are apt to perceive j 
it leaſt, and often take it ill to be put in mind of it, . 
though it is the beſt office that a friend can do them, 

I am aſhamed to mention here certain injurious 
terms which are ſometimes uſed towards the ſcho-Y 
lars, ſuch as, blockhead, beaſt, aſs, &c. Nor would 9 
I do it, if I did not know that theſe terms were of- 
ten in the mouths of ſome maſters. Does ſuch lan- 
guage ariſe from reaſon, good breeding, or good 
underſtanding ? Is it not evident that it muſt be ci- 
ther the effect of a mean education, or of a clown- 
1h diſpoſition, which knows not what decency is, 
or of a violent and paſſionate mind that cannot con- 
tain itſelf ? | 

Amongit thoſe who take upon them the educa 


] 
( 
; 
c 
u 
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tion of youth, there are ſeveral, whom their narrow. 
circumſtances, or even ſometimes abſolute poverty c. 
have obliged to enter into this profeſſion, and this . 
they muſt not be aſhamed of. The famous Oricenfſ , 
taught grammar for a ſubſiſtence, and had the hap 5 
pineſs of preſerving all his life long the remem 5 


brance and love of that poverty, wherein his fatheſ - 
left him at his death. This is an excellent mode; 
for maſters. The ſalary they get for their pains is 
certainly very lawful, and well deſerved. However fal 
I would not have that the only motive, nor even the] 
prevailing one, which engages them to it, but tha th 
the will of God, and the deſire of ſanctifying them a 
ſelves, ſhould have the firſt and principal thare i. 0 
it. The cruelty of parents often obliges maſters te as 


haggle with them, and diſpute about the terms 0 A 
their ſalary. It were to be wiſhed, that the gene "hy 


roſity of parents on one hand, and the diſintereſted 80 
neſs of maſters on the other, might prevent any oc oy 
caſion for this kind of agreements, which in my o 
pinion have ſomething mean and ſordid in them. | 
| 5 mighb 
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might be well for the latter to rely a little more up- 
on Providence than they uſually do, and I have ne- 
ver obſerved that it has ever failed thoſe who have 
abſolutely confided in it. ö 

If views of intereſt are unworthy a preceptor that 
is truly chriſtian, thoſe of vanity and ambition are 
no leſs ſo. I have oft admired what St. Auguſtin 
ſays of the motive which engaged Nebrides to take 
upon him the inſtruction of youth, à motive direct- 
ly oppoſite to the two faults J am here ſpeaking of. 
+ He was St. Auguſtin's intimate friend, and had 
left his country, his eſtate, and mother, to follow 
him to Milan, without any other reaſon, than to 


give himſelf up with his friend, to a ſearch after 


truth and wiſdom, which they both purſued with 
equal zcal., He could not refuſe, at his inſtant in- 
treaties, to become an afliftant to Verecundus, who 
taught a ſchool at Milan. It was not, ſays St. Au- 
guſtin, the deſire of gain which induced Nebrides 
to take upon him this employment, ſince he might 
have had a much more profitable one if he had plea- 
ſed ; and {till Icfs was it through any motive of va- 
pity or ambition, as he had always ſhunned the ac- 
quaintance of greit men, defiring only the obſcurity 
or a peaceful retreat, wherein he might give up his 
whole time to the ſtudy. of wiſdom. | 

This example puts me in mind of another, which 
is no leſs admirable, and relates to the education of 
a young gentleman of great quality, t The father, 
full of ambition, thought only of raiſing his ſon to 


great employments in the ſtate, and the mother, : 


who was a true chriſtian, of making kim great in 
heaven, She thought ſhe could only ſucceed in her 


deſires, by giving him an holy education; and to 


this end the propoſed to a monk, whom ſhe had de- 
fired to come to Antioch, to leave his mountain and 
retirement, and take upon him the care of her ſon. 
dhe conjured him to it in ſo earneſt and pathetical a 
manner, proteſting to him, that he ſhould anſwer- 
tor the ſoul of that child, that he thought he was. 

| Ki 2 %% Under 
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under an obligation not to refuſe it. The ſucceſs 
anſwered the hopes of the pious mother. The child, 
inſtructed by his excellent preceptor, made an ex- 
traordinary progreſs in the ſciences, and ſtill more 
in piety, Gay, civil, affable and obliging to all the 
world ; he inſinuated himſelf by that agreeable be- 
haviour into the favour of his companions, which 
gave him an opportunity of gaining over ſeveral of 
them, and leading them to embrace virtue, St. 
Chryſoſtom, who was an eye-witneſs of this fact, 
has given us the hiſtory of it, but more at length 
than I have here quoted it. | 

What I gather from theſe two examples, and 
wherewithal I ſhall end this chapter, is, that piety 
is the moſt eſſential and important qualification in a 
'preceptor, that which ſhould be preferred to all the 
reſt, and adds an infinite value to it. It inſpircs 
the maſters with an earneſt zeal for the ſcholars, 
which uſually draws upon them the bleſſing of hea- 


ven, u have in another place produced an excel- 


lent example of this zeal in the perſon of St. Au— 
guſtin, which may ſerve as an inſtruction and mo- 
del to all Chriſtian maſters, 


. 


Of the Duty of SCHOLARS, 
Uintilian ſays *, that he has included almoſt all 
the duty of ſcholars in this one piece of advice 
which he gives them, to love thoſe who teach them 
as they love the ſciences which they learn of them, 
and to look upon them as fathers, from whom they 
derive not the life of the body, but that inſtruction 


which is in a manner the life of the ſoul, 1 
| this 


> 
u Tom. i. Diſc. Prelim. p. 71. ; 
x Plara de officiis docentivm locutus, diſcipulos id unum interim 
moneo, ut pracceptores ſuos non minus quam ipſa ſtudia ament; ct 
parentes eſſe, non quidem corporum, fed mentium credant. Quit, 
lib, ii. cop 9. | 
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this ſentiment of affection and reſpe& ſuffices. to 


make them apt to learn during the time of their 


ſtudics, and full of gratitude all the reſt of their 


lives. It ſeems to me to include a great part of what 
is to be expected from them. 

y Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to direc- 
tion, in readily receiving the inſtructions of their: 
maſters, and reducing them to practice, is properly 
the virtue of ſcholars, as that of maſters is to teach 
well. The one can do nothing without the other; 
and as it is not ſuflicient for a labourer to ſow the 
ſeed, unleſs the earth, after having opened its bo- 
ſom to receive it, in a manner hatches, warms, and: 
moiſtens it; ſo likewiſe the whole fruit of inſtruc- 
tion depends upon a good correſpondence between: 
the maiters and the ſcholars. 

Gratitude tor thoſe who have laboured in our e- 
ducation, is the character of an honeſt man, and the 
mark of a good heart, Who is there among us 2, 
fays Cicero, that has been inſtructed with any care, 
that is not highly delighted with the ſight, or even 


the bare remembrance of his preceptors, maſters, 


and the place where he was taught and brought up? 
2 Seneca exhorts young men to preſerve always a. 
great reſpect for their maſters, to whoſe care they 
are indebted for the amendment of their faults, and. 
for having imbibed ſentiments of honour and probi- 
ty. Þ Their exactneſs and ſeverity diſpleaſe ſome- 

% K times. 


Ut magiſtrorum officium eſt, docere: ſic, .diſcipuloram, præbere 
ſe dociles: alioqui neutrum fine altero ſuffciet. Et, ſicut fruſtra 
ſparſeris ſemina, niſi illa premoliitus foverit ſulcus: ita eloquentia 
coaleſcere nequit, niſi ſociata tradentis accipientiſque concordia. 
Quint. lib. ii. c. 9. | | 

z Quis elt nohrum liberaliter educatus, cui non educator, cui non 
magiſter ſuus atque doctor, cui non locus ille mutas ubi ipte aitus- 
aut doctus eſt, cum grata recordatione in mente yerſetar? Cic. pro 
Planc. n. 81. 

præceptores ſuos adoleſcens veneretur ac ſuſpiciat, quorum be- 
neficio ſe vitiis exuit, et ſub quorum tutela poſitus exercet bounas- 
artes. Senec. Epiſt. 83. 

d Tamdiu illos odio hahemns, quamdin graves judieamus, et: 
quamdin beneficia illorum non intell:gimus. Cum jam ætas aliquid: 
prudentize col.cyit, apparet propter illa ipſa amari a nobis debere, 

| | Roper. 
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times at an age, when we are not in a condition to 
Judge of the obligations we owe to them ; but when 
years have ripencd our underſtanding and judgment, 
we then diſcern that what made us diflike them, I 
mean admonitions, reprimands, and a ſevere exact- 
neſs in reſtraining the paſſions of an imprudent and 
inconſiderate age, is exprefly the very thing which 
ſhould make us cſteem and love them. e Thus we 
fee that Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
Huſtrious emperors that Rome ever had, thanked 
the gods for two things, eſpecially for his having 
had excellent tutors himſelf, and that he had found 
the like for his children, 

Quintilian, after having noted the different cha- 
racters of the mind in children, draws in a few 
words the image of what he judged to be a perfect 
{cholar, and certainly it is a very amiable one. For 
«© my part, fays he, I like a child who is encouraged 
„by commendation, is animated by a ſenfe of glory, 
% and weeps when he is outdone, A noble emula- 
* tion will always keep him in exerciſe ; a repri- 
% mand will touch him to the quick, and honour 
« will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear 
* that ſuch a ſchohr will ever give himſelf up to 


„ idleneſs.“ 431:ht ile detur puer, quem laus excitet, 


quem glorig juvet, qui victus fleat, Hic erit alendus 
ambitu : hunc mordebit objurgatio e hunc honor excita- 
dit : in hoo deſidiam nunguam verebor. 


How great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon the 


talents of the mind, he eſteems thofe of the heart far 


beyond them, and looks upon the others as of no 


value without theſe. In the fame chapter, from 
whence I took the preceding words, he declares, hc 
Mould never have a good opinion of a child, who 
placed his ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, by mimick- 
ing the behaviour, mien, and faults of others, and 
ne preſently gives an admirable reaſon for it. A 
child, ſays he, cannot be truly ingenious, in my 

opinion, 


propter quæ non amabantur; admonitioves, ſeveritatem, et incon- 
Are adoleſcentiz cuſtodiam, Senec, lib. v. de Benet: cap g. 
M. Aurcl.-lib. i. L 17, 


on; 
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* opinion, unleſs he be good and virtuous ; other- 
„wife I ſhould rather chooſe to have him dull and 
* Heavy, than of a bad diſpoſition.” Non dabit 
mihi ſpem bone indolis, qui hoc imitandi ftudio petet, ut 
rideatur. Nam probus quoque imprimis erit ille vere 
ingenigſus: alioqui non pejus duxerim tardi efſe inge- 
ni, quam mali. 

He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the eldeſt of 
his two children, whoſe character he draws, and 
whoſe death he laments in fo eloquent and patheti- 
cal a ſtrain, in the beautiful preface to his ſixth book. 
I ſhall beg leave to inſert here a {mall extract of it, 
which will not be uſeleſs to the boys, as they wilt 
find it a model which ſuits well with their age and 
condition. 

After having mentioned his younger ſon, who died 
at five years old, and deſcribed the graces and beauties 
of his countenance, the prettineſs of his expreſſions, 
the vivacity of his underſtanding, which began to 
thine through the veil of childhood; I had ſtill 

left me, e fays he, my ſon Quintilian, in whom L 
placed all my pleaſure and all my hopes, and com- 
fort enough I might have found in him. For 
having now entered into his tenth year, he did 
not produce only bloſſoms like his younger bro- 
“ ther, but fruits already formed, and beyond the 
power of diſappointment. . . I have much experi- 
* ence, but I never ſaw in any child, I do not ſay 
i only ſo many excellent diſpoſitions for the ſciences, 
nor ſo much taſte and inclination for ſtudy, as his. 
“ maſters know, but ſo much probity, ſweetneſs, 
good nature, gentleneſs, and inclination to. pleaſe 
6 125 oblige, as I diſcerned in him. 
8 Beſides this; he had all the advantages of na- 
* TUES, 


* Una poſt haec Quintiliant- mei ſpe ac voluptate nitebar : et po- 
terat ſufficere ſolatio. Non enim floſculos, ficut prior, ſed, jam de- 


eimum actatis ingreſſus annum, certos atque de formatos fructus o- 


ſtenderat. Jure .... has me in illo vidiiſe virtutes ingenii, non 
modo ad percipiendas diſciplinas, quo nihil praeſtantius cognovb 
plurima expertus, ſtudiique jam tum non coacti, (ſciunt praecepto- 

res) ſed probitatis, pietatis, humanitatis, liberalitatis. . .. 
« Etiam illa fortuita aderant omnia, vocis jucuuditas claritaſque, 
— axis 
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ture, a charming voice, a pleaſing countenance, 
* and a ſurpriſing facility in pronouncing well the 
te two languages, as if he had been equally born for 
„ both of them. | 

e But all this was no more than hopes, I ſet 


a greater value upon his admirable virtues, his e- 


* quality of temper, his refolution, the courage 
* with which he bore up againſt fear and pain, 
« For how were his phyticians aſtoniſhed at his pa- 
5 tience under a diſtemper of eight months conti- 
CT nuance, when at the point of death he comfort— 
ed me himſelf, and bad me not to weep. for him! 
* and, delirious as he ſometimes was, at his laſt 
* moments his tongue ran of nothing elſe but learn- 
ing and the ſciences: O vain and deceitful hopes, 
353 7 oovad | | | 

Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we 
can truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, as Quinti- 


lian ſays here of his ſon ?. What a. ſhame would it | 


be for them, if born and brought up in a Chriſtian 
country, they had not even the virtues of Pagan 
children ! I make no ſcruple to repeat them here a- 
gain, docility, obedience, reſpect for their maſters, 
or rather a degree of affection and the ſource of an 
eternal gratitude, zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful 
thirſt after the ſciences, joined to an abhorrence of 
vice and irregularity, an admirable fund of probity, 
goodneſs, gentleneſs, civility and liberality ; as alſo 
patience, courage, and greatneſs of foal, in the courſe 
of a long ſickneſs. What then was wanting to all 
theſe virtues ? That which alone could render them 
truly worthy the name, and muſt be in a manner 
the ſoul of them, and conſtitute their whole value, 
the precious gift of faith and piety; the ſaving know- 

| ledge 


oris ſuavitas, et in utracunque lingua, tanquam ad eam demum na- 
tus eſſet, expreſſa proprietas omnium ſiterarum. 

© Sed haec ſpes adt uo. Nia majora : conſtantia, gravitas, contra 
dolores etiam ac metus robur. Nam quo ille animo, qua modico- 
rum admiratione, menſium octo valetudinem tulit! Ut me in ſupre- 
mis conſolatus eſt! Quam, etiam deficiens, jamque non noſter; i- 
pſumque illum alienatac mentis exrorem circa ſolas literas non ha: 
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ledge of a Mediator, a ſincere defire of pleaſing 


God, and referring all our actions to him. 

Tt is this which infinitely exalts every other talent 
in Chriſtian children, and alone deſerves to be pro- 
pofed to them as a perfect model, worthy of their 
whole imitation, 'They may find it in two illuſtri- 
ous ſaints, whoſe knowledge and virtue have done 
ſo much honour to the church. I mean St. Bafil 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen. - 

| They were both deſcended of very noble families 
in the eye of the world, and ſtill more ſo in the 
eyes of God, They were born almoſt at the ſame 
time, and their birth was the fruit of the prayers 
and piety of their mothers, who from that very mo- 
ment devoted them to God, from whom they had 
received them, The mother of St. Gregory pre- 
ſenting him to him in the church, ſanCtified his 
hands by the ſacred books ſhe made him touch. 

They had both of them all the qualifications that 
make children amiable, beauty of perſon, charms 
of the mind, and mildneſs and politeneſs of man- 
ners. | | 

Their education was ſuch, as may be imagined in 
families, where piety, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, was hereditary and domeſtic ; and where 
tathers, mothers, brothers, ſiſters and grandfathers, 
on both ſides, were all of them ſaints, and moſt of 
them very eminent ones. | 1 

The happy diſpoſition, which God had given 
them, was cultivated with all poſſible care. After 
they had finiſhed their ſtudies at home, they were 
ſent ſeparately into the cities of Greece, which were 
of greateſt reputation for learning, and put under 
the tuition of the moſt excellent maſters. 

At laſt they met again at Athens. We know 
that this city was in a manner the theatre and centre 
of polite learning and all erudition. It was like- 
wiſe in a manner the cradle of the famous friend- 
ſhip which ſubſiſted between our two ſaints, or at 
leaſt it ſerved very much to tie the knot of it in a 
ſtraighter manner. A very extraordinary adven- 

ture 
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ture gave occaſion to it. There was an odd cuſtom 


at Athens relating to ſuch ſcholars as were new- 


comers, that were lent thither from different pro- 
vinces, They began with introducing them into a 
numerous aſſembly of youth like themſelves, and 
there they expoſed them to all imaginary raillery 
and inſolence, after which they led them croſs the 
city in proceflion, conducted and preceded by all 
the boys, who marched two by two before chem. 
When they came to the place appointed, the whole 
company itopped, ſet up a loud cry, and made as 
if they would break open the gates, and they were 
retuſed to be opened to them. When the novice 
had been admitted there, he was then reſtored to 


his liberty. Gregory, who came firſt to Athens, 


and ſaw how oppoſite this ridiculous ceremony was 
to the grave and ſerious character of Baſil, and how 
ditagreeable it would be to him, had credit enough 
among his companions to get it diſpenſed with, It 
was this, f ſays St. Gregory Nazianzen in the ad- 
mirable account he gives of this adventure, which 
gave occaſion to our ſacred friendſhip, which began 
to Kindle in us that flame which has never ſince 
been extinguiſhed, and which pierced our hearts 
with a dart, that is fixed there for ever. Happy A- 
thens, cries he out, thou ſource of all my felicity ! 
I went thither only to acquire knowledge, and I 
found there the moſt precious of all my treaſures, 
an affectionate and faithful friend, happier in this 
than Saul, who ſeeking but for afles, found a king- 

dom, | | 
This relation, formed and begun, as I have now 
mentioned, grew every day ſtronger and ſtronger, 
eſpecially when theſe two friends, who kept nothing 
a ſecret from each other, mutually laying open 
their hearts, diſcerned they had both the ſame cnd, 
and ſought for the ſame treaſure, that is to ſay, wiſ- 
dom and virtue. They lived under the ſame roof, 
eat at the ſame table, had the ſame exerciſes and 
| 5 pleaſures, 
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pleaſures, and were properly, ſpeaking but one and 
the ſame ſoul; a marvellous union, ſays St. Grego- 
Ty, which cannot be really produced by any other 
than a chaſte and Chriſtian friendſhip. 

We both alike afpired to knowledge, an object the 
moit capable of railing ſentiments of envy and jea- 
louſy, and yet we were abſolutely exempt from that 
ſubtil and malicious paſſion, and experienced no o- 
ther than a noble emulation. Each of us had a high- 
er ſenſe of the glory of his friend than of his own, 
and ſought not to gain the ſuperiority over him, but 
to yield to him and imitate him. 

Our principal ſtudy and only end was virtue, We 
ſtrove to render our friendſhip eternal by preparing 
ourſelves for a bleſſed immortality, by withdrawing 
our affection more and more from the things of this 
world. We took the word of God for our conduc- 
tor and guide. We ſerved as maſters and overſeers 
to ourſelves, by mutually exhorting one another to 
the practice of piety; and I might ſay, if there was 
not ſome kind of vanity in the expreſſion, that we 
were a kind of rule to each other, whereby to diſ- 
cern falſhood from truth, and good from evil. 

We had no converſation with ſuch of our com- 
panions, as were ſaucy, paſionue, or immoral, and 
kept company only with ſuch as by their modeſty, 
circumſpection aud wiſdom might aſſiſt and ſupport 
us in the good deſigns we had formed ; knowing 
that bad examples like contagious diſtempers are 

eafily communicated, | 

Theſe two Saints, as we cannot too often repeat 
to youth, were always diſtinguiſhed among their 
companions by the beauty and livelineſs of their wit, 
by their diligence and labour, by the extraor dinary 
ſucceſs they had | in all their ſtudies, by the eaſe and 
readineſs with which they acquired all the ſciences, 
taught at Athens; polite learning, poetry, eloquence 
and philoſophy. But they were ſtill more diſtin- 
guiſhed by the innocence of their manners, which 

was 
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was alarmed at the ſight of the leaſt danger, and 
afraid of even the ſhadow of vice. A dream which 
St. Gregory had when he was very young, of which 
he has left us an elegant deſcription in verſe, very 
much contributed to infpire him with thete ſenti— 
ments, As he ſlept, he thought he ſaw two vir- 
gins of the ſame age and of equal beauty, clothed 
in a modeſt manner, and without any of thoſe or- 
naments, which ladies uſually are fond of, Their 
eyes were ſixed upon the ground, and their counte- 
nance covered. with a veil, which did not hinder 
him from diſcerning the bluſh which a maiden 
ſhame ſpreads over their cheeks g. The fight of 
them, adds the ſaint, filled me with joy, for they 
ſeemed to have ſomething in them more than hu- 
man. They took me in their arms and careſſed me 
as a child, whom they dearly loved; and when I 
aſked them who they were, the one told me ſhe was 
* Purity, and the other + Continence ; but both the 
companions of Jeſus Chriſt, and the friends of 
thoſe who renounced marriage to lead an heavenly 
life. They exhorted me to join my heart and mind 
to theirs, that being filled with the glory of virgi— 
nity, they might preſent me before the light of the 
immortal Trinity. After theſe words they flew up 
to heaven, and my eyes followed them as far as 
they could. 

All this indeed was but a dream, but had a very real 
effect upon the heart of the faint, He never forgot 
the agreeable image of chaſtity, and reflected upon 
it with pleaſure in his mind, It was, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, a ſpark of fire, which increaſing by degrees, 
inkindled in him the love of a perfect continence. 

Baſil and he had great need of ſuch a virtue to de- 
fend themſelves amidſt the perils of Athens, the moſt 
dangerous city in the world, in point of morals, in 

conſequence 
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. eenſequence of the vaſt concourſe of youth which 
came thither from all parts, and brought with them 
their vices and irregularities. But, ſays St. Gregory, 


we had the happineſs. of experiencing in that cor- 


rupt city ſomething like what the poets tell of a ri- 


ver, which preſerves the ſweetneſs of its waters a- 


midſt the ſaltneſs of the ſea, and of an animal which 


ſubſiſts in the midſt of fire. We had no converſati- 


on or friendſhip with the bad, Wwe knew but two 
ways in Athens, the one which led us to the church 


and the holy divines who taught there, and the o- 


ther which led us to the ſchools and our maſters in 
learning. As to entertainments, ſpectacles; aflemblics. 
and feſtivals, we were abſolutely ignorant of them. 

One might naturally imagine, that youths of this 
character, who ſeparated themſelves from all ſocie- 


ty, who had no-thare in any of the pleaſures and di- 
verſions of thoſe of their own age, whoſe. pure and 
innocent lives were a continual cenſure of the irre- 


gularity of the reſt, muſt have been the mark of all 


their companions, and the object of their hatred, or 
at leaſt of their contempt and raillery. But it was 
quite the contrary; and nothing is more glorious to 
the memory of theſe two illuſtrious. ſaints, and I 
venture to ſay, reflects more honour upon piety it- 
ſelf, than ſuch an event. Their virtue indeed muſt 
have been. very pure, and their conduct very wiſe- 
and diſcreet, to have not only the envy and hatred, 
but to have gained in general the. eſteem, love and 
reſpect of all their companions... 

This was ſeen in an eminent manner, wien it was 
reported, that they deſigned to leave Athens to re- 
turn into their own country. The grief was univer-- 
ſal, cries and lamentations were heard on all ſides, 
and tears flowed from every eye. They were about 
to loſe the honour of their city and glory of their 
ſchools. The maſters and ſcholars, adding force and 
violence to prayers and complaints, proteſted. they 


IJvould not. let them go, nor ever conſent to their de- 7 
parture, One of them could not help yielding to- 
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this extraordinarry ſolicitation, which might rather 


be called a conſpiracy to detain: him. This was Gre- 
gory ; and one may cafily judge how much he was: 
concerned at it. | e 
I queſtion whether it is poſſible to imagine amore 
perfect model for the boys, than that which I have 
now laid before their eyes, where we find all the cir- 
cumſtances united, that can render youth amiable 
and valuable, noble blood, beauty of mind, an incre- 
dible ardour for ſtudy, wonderful fucceſs in all the 
ſciences, polite and noble manners, a ſurpriſing mo- 
deſty amidſt public praiſes and applauſes, and what in- 
finitely ſets off all theſe qualifications, a piety. and fear 
of God, which ill examples only improved and con- 
firmed. We may read an admirable character of 
theſe two great Saints in M. du Guet's letters ex- 
preſly drawn up for the uſe of the ſcholars, who 
were to anſwer upon ſome of their diſcourſes, 


Beſides the example of ſome illuſtrious Chriſtian | 


Saints, ſuch as the two J have mentioned, it may be 
proper for the boys to take a view of thoſe that are 
to be found in holy ſcripture. They will there find 
the young Samuel by his piety and virtue alike agree- 
able to God and men. h And the child Samuel grew 
on, and uas in favour both with the Lard and aiſo with 
men, They will there admire an holy King, who at 
eight years. old, following the example of David, was 


ever careful to pleaſe God in all that he did. i And 


he did that which was right in the fight of the Lord, 
and walked in all the ways of David his father, They 
will there fee Fobit, after he had paſſed his youth 
in innocence, avoiding the company of ſuch as ſacri- 
ficed unto the golden calves, ſhewing nothing child- 
iſh in his behaviour, and keeping with all exactneſs 
the injunctions of the law from his infancy. k Solus 
jugiebat conſortia omnium . . Nihil puerile geſſit in 


opere. Hac & his ſimilia ſecundum legem Dei pu- 
erulus chſeruabat. They will ſee him, I ſay, educa- 
KD | | ting 
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ting his fon in the ſame manner, by inſtructing him 
. rag infancy to fear God, and abſtain: from every 

Niem ab infantia timere Deum docuit, et abſtine- 
re — omni peccato. They will be ſurpriſed to find 
long before Chriſtianity a courage truly heroical and 
Chriſtian in the ſeven brethren of the Maccabees, 
who were all determined to die by the moſt cruel 
puniſhments rather than tranſgreſs the law of God. 
I We are ready to die rather than to tranſgreſs the 
laws of our fathers. | 

But they muſt principally wabibe their ſentiments 
from the very fountain of holineſs and piety, that 
is, from Jefus Chriſt, who to ſanctify childhood and 
youth, was pleaſed to be born a child, and after- 
wards to fet an example to all perſons of the ſeve- 
ral virtues. which properly belong to them, by his 
exactneſs in going up to the temple at the appointed 
times; by his diligence in hearing the doctors; by 
the wiſdom and modeſty of his anſwers; by his ap- 
plication to do the work of his Father, and to exe- 
cute his orders without conſulting with fleſh or 
blood; by his perfect ſubmiſſion to his parents; and 
laſtly, by the care he took of outwardly ſhewing be- 
fore God and men, in proportion. as. he advanced in 
years, 2 viſible progreſs. of grace and wiſdom, the 
fulneſs, of which he had received from the firſt mo- 
ment of his incarnation. | | 


The CONCLUSION of this WORK, 


Jam now come to. the end of my work, which 1 
undertook with a view to ſerve the public, and to be of 
fome aſſiſtance if I could to youth, and thoſe who 
are entruſted with their education. It was not my 
defign to ſay any thing which might in the leaſt of- 
fend any of my brethren, or any perſon whatſoever. 
If however this has happened without my intention 
or knowledge, I deſire they would excuſe it, and 
take in good part what has fallen from me without 
any bad deſign, 

Al 
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All that now remains, is to beg of God, who 18 
* only maſter of mankind, the author of all light, 
and of every excellent gift, who: diſpenſes talents as. 
he pleaſes, and infpires us with the manner of ma- 
king good uſe of them, to whom alone it belongs. 

to ſpeak to the heart as well as to the underſtand- 
ing, to beſeech him, I ſay, that he would be pleaſed. 
to give a bleſſing to this work, to the author, the 
children, the parents, the maſters and ſervants, in 
a word, to all who have any care in the education 
of youth, i in any place or any college whatſoever; 
and particularly, that he would be pleaſed to pour 
down abundantly his grace upon the univerſity of 
Paris, that he will continue to preſerve and in- 
ereaſe, not only the taſte of learning and the ſci- 
ences, which has always flouriſhed in it, but ſtill 
more, that diſpoſition to piety and religion, which; 
Kas hitherto: been its moſt ſolid glory. Amen. 
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